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PREFACE TO THE NEW" AND REVISED 
EDITION. 



The additional matters which have come to my 
notice withiu the last ten years seemed to me to hn 
of sufficient value to justify a supplement to a new 
edition of thb work. It consists chiefly of considera- 
tions of the internal evideuce arising out of a critical 
coinpaiison of the writings in question, and it will 
further complete what I had to say upon the subject. 
The original book was largely occupied with the ex- 
ternal evidences, and with siieh an exposition of Ba- 
con's method and system of thought (and of the re- 
sults to which they tended when interpreted by the 
light of modem science and pliilosophy) as seemed 
necessary for a proper elucidation of the whole in- 
quiry; for all this was intimately involved in any 
adequate apprecialion of the internal evidence. The 
order of the supplementary topics, with references 
back to thf page where tl)e same subject is men- 
tioned, will give some unity t« tlie whole and facili- 
bite study; and the copiouH index added to this edi- 
tion will much aid llie investigator. The division 
into two voUimes mny be said to mark a forma! sepiw j 
ration of tiie more historical and literary from the 
more philosopliieiil and eritioal portions of the work. 
Whatever may be the final conclusion of sound criti- 



PREFACE TO THE THIRD EDITION 



The anthor takes this occamon to acknowledge the 
friendly consideration with which the former editions 
have been received by the public, so far aa he ia aware 
that the work has attracted attention. Those editions 
having been exhausted, another fitill seems to be 
called for. On its first appearance, the book was 
noticed by many of the public jonmals in this coun- 
try, and by some in England, and in a manner for 
the most part highly complimentary to tlie writer, 
though by no means all were prepared to accede to 
Itis coucluflions. Nor have all been ready to admit 
that he had added much to the considerations and 
proofs that had already been presented by others 
before him. The subject, however, has continued to 
be discussed in various ways, and, more recently, the 
candid and able summaries of the argument, which 
have appeared in " Fraser's Magazine," " Scribner'a 
Monthly," and other periodicals of high literary char- 
acter, wonld seem to indicate that the general interest 
in the question had rather increased than diminished. 

The author has not hitherto found reason to modify 
his views, or statements, in auy material respects. 
Such additional matters as have been brought to hia 
notice, and were deemed of sufficient importance, 
have been added in the Appendix ; and he trusts 
they may furnish a further justification for this new 
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edition of the work. He does not suppose that the 
inquiry has been exhausted, nor that the truth of the 
theory has yet been demonstrated to the satisfaction 
of all, but be scarcely expects himself to find another 
ooooBion for touching the subject. 



In thcBe days, perhaps, there needs be no apology 
for writing a book. But a book without a preface, 
Uke a dinner witliout a grace, would seem to be ur- 
oivil. Let us have, at least, " so much as will serve 
to be prologue to an egg and butler." Tbis book 
most speak for itecif : I did not see any good reason 
why it should not be printed. It may be, that the 
belles-letters critics will think little of it, or the trade 
xtill less, or the fixed orthodoxies, that it ought never 
to have been written at all, or the philosophers, that 
it is no great affair at nest. But inasmuch as thought 
and knowletlge among men lie stratified, as it were, 
hke the densities of the ocean, or the air, in grada- 
tions iufintte between the lower deeps and the higher 
realms, this book, like any other that is thrown into 
the flowing sea of things, may find its own level 
aud so float somewhere ; howsoever that level should 
come near to measuring the weight of book, writer, 
and reader. It does not presume to contain anything 
that is positively new, or that was unknown before : 
it claims only to state things in its own way. I have 
sometimes thought I had hit upon a new idea, or 
discovered a new fact, but I was pretty sure to find 
the same thing stated, or glanced at^ in a week or 
so, in some newspaper, or in some book, new or 
old, and for that matter (it might be) as old as the 




hieroglyphics. If some things in this book shontd 
be new to some readers, they will bear in mind the 
saying of Plato, that " what ia strange is the result 
of ignorance in the case of all"; and if, to others, 
some things should appear to be either not new, or, 
if new, not true, they will, of course, exercise the 
common privilege and judge for themselves. 

Doubtless there have been many who could never 
rest satisfied with the story of William Shakespeare, 
any more than a Coleridge, or a Schlege! ; nor attain 
to any clear solution of the problem, that the spon- 
taneous genius of a born poet, without the help of 
much learning, should come to see deeper into all 
the my.iteries of God, Nature, and Man, and write 
better about the universal world, than the most ac- 
complished scholars, critics, and philosophers, and be 
himself still unaware that he had done anything re- 
markable, wholly indifferent to fame (wliat might be 
no great wonderj, and even (what may be more to 
the point) utterly heedlesa of the preservation of 
works which the author, howsoever he might deem 
them to be but trifles idly cast from him, could not 
but know to be " the wanton burthen of the prime" 
and the best (in that kind) of the age in which he 
lived, or of many ages : — as if he had been one, 

" wboM h«nd, 
Lfke the ban Indlin, thruw ■ pearl awif, 
Rlchsr lliu ill hia tribe"; — 

Bi. unparalleled mortal, indeed! — nor of that other 
problem, that a common under- actor should turn 
poet, and, rummaging over the hereditary lumber of 
the play-house, should gather up the best of the 
traditional material, and through the limbec of hif 



capacious brain distil the quintessence of British 
genius frum time iinmeinoria], — a truly representa- 
tive man, foti^ooth ! Jncredulona men that have been 
born as well as poets, and perhaps never believed so 
much as the tale about Santa Claus, not to speak 
of many other prodigious miracles, may have pre- 
ferred to disbelieve all the biographers, critics, and 
teachers ; or, if still believing them, to deny, flallyi 
in the outset, without further question, or any par- 
ticular search, that there could be, or was, anything 
»o very great in this Shakespeare drama after all ; or 
they may even have tried to persuade themselves 
that this ingenious actor had, by frequent hearing, 
caught the manner of the stage, and learned like a 
parrot to imitate the tone, style, and diction of trag- 
edy and comedy alike ; still believing that no deep 
learning, no superior wisdom, no high art, and no 
divine revelation, beyond the natural flow of good 
native wit and sense, was to be found in these plays, 
dnd that what little learning the author had, was aU 
borrowed, or picked up about the streets and theatres, 
allowing only that he was gifted with some sharp 
powers of observation, " a facetious grace in writing," 
and a pretty large ainoant of faculty in general. And 
(u, not imagining that the highest and best things 
could spontaneously well up in such a man as from 
an original fountain of inspiration, they may have 
laid him tip on a shelf, and never afterwards looked 
for such things in his works ; and the jewels that lay 
Kattcrcd within sight may have been passed by un- 
ceeo, as if they had been pearls cast before swine : — 
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Ws tit4d npoD, sod never thiak o 

Mt<u.for .If™., vtd //. Be. I. 

BacoD foaad it to be just so with the history of 
Winds ; for, says he, " it is evident, that the dullncsa 
of men ia such and so infelicitous, that when things 
are put before their feet, they do not see them, unless 
admonished, but pass right on." It would stand to 
reason, that the most precious things would not be 
strewn abroad thus by a mere swine-herd, if they 
had not come into his possession in an accidental 
or some other way, and without his having much 
knowledge of their real value ; nor by a coney-catch- 
ing, beer-drinking idler, or a common play-actor, or 
even a prosperous stage- manager. It must be ad- 
mitted that learning does not come by instinct ; nor 
can sensible men be made to believe that high phi- 
losophy can come by fantastic miracle. There never 
was any royal road to mathematics, though there 
have been very royal mathematicians. 

An article appeared in Putnam's Magazine for 
January 1856 (afterwards known to have been writ- 
ten by Delia Bacon), in which some general consid- 
erations were set forth with much eloquence and 
ability, why William Shakespeare could not have 
written the plays which have been attributed to 
him ; and the opinion was also pretty distinctly in- 
timated, that Lord Bacon was the real author of 
hem, or, at least, that he bad had some hand in the 
work ; but no proofs were then adduced. Being 
much struck with this idea, and for my own satisfac- 
tion, I began to look for the evidence on which such 
a proposition might rest, and finding it very consid- 
erable, and indeed quite amazing, 1 had thrown my 



notes into some form, before the publication of Misa 
Bacou's work in 1857.^ Her book not appearing to 
tiave satisfied the critical world of the truth of her 
theory, much more than the " Letter iti Lord Eilps- 
mere," by Mr. William Henry Smith, I have ihuught 
it worth while to give them the rcenita of my studies 
also, which have been considerably extended, since 
that date; and if enough be not found herein to 
settle the question on impregnable grounds, it may 
at least tend to exculpate them from any aapposition 
of mental aberration in bo far as they have ascribed 
this anthornhip to Francis Bacon. But I do not at 
all agree with her opinion that any other person had 
a hand in the work : on the contrary, I will endeavor 
to show that the whole genuine canon of Shake- 
speare was written by this one and the same author. 
It may be that some persons have been already 
convinced of this fact : but the critics appear to be 
agreed in rejecting the theory altogether. More direct 
and palpable proofs seem 1o be required ; fur this 
"our Shakespeare" was not to be stripped of the 
peerless mantle he bad worn unquestioned for above 
two centuries and a half, on mere generalities, how- 
ever conclusive to the mind of the philosophica. 
thinker. Certainly, if he is to be put on trial for bia 
name and reputation, be has a right to be confronted 
with the proofs in the high court of criticism; and 
his jury, which is the great republic of letters, will 
require the best and the most ampio evidence to be 
produced, before they will agree to disrobe him of 
bU hia honors. On nothing less than proof, the most 
positive, direct, and complete, will those " foreign 




nations and next ages," to wliom the &nal appca. 
was made, now consent (such is the tenacity of long 
adverse possession) to eject the ass fri»m the lion's 
ekin, and turn over the rich legacy they have so long 
accepted in his name to the credit of another, though 
that other be one who considered his name and 
memory worth bequeathing to them : — 

" Bl:inrli. 0, well did be become thai lion't robe 
Tli*t did disrobe tlie lion o( Ibai tube ! 

Bait. It [iea as tightlj- od Ihe back of him 
Ab sn^at Alcidrs' shews upon an aes. — 
But, aas, I 'Jl take that bunlien IVam your back, 
Or lay on that shall make vour shoiilder* ctack," 

K. John, Act II. Sc. I. 

It should be understood, to what manner of maa 
this authorship belongs ; for it is not only 

A liiult against the dead, a fault la nature, 

but a positive injury done to learning and philosophy, 
and to every individiial scholar and man, who shall 
be taught to believe the enormous impossibiiily that 
such works could be, and were, written by mere 
genius without learning, or by some more fantasti- 
cally supernatural inspiration. Does not any honest 
man feel an unutterable indignation, when he dis- 
iiovers {after long years of thought and study, 
perhaps), that he has been all the while misled by 
false instruction, and that, consequently, the primest 
Bources of truth have been left lumbering his shelves 
in neglect, because he could not, or even because he 
could (for it would be much the same thing with 
him, if he could) be made to believe that anything 
more could come from a very common (or indeed 
\ very uncommon) person, than such a man tWQid 
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know, and that he has tfans beeo drawn aside by 
false ebadows horn those paths which alone cau lead 
to a comprehensible philosophy of the universe, the 
real basis at last of his everlasting aecountabi lilies, 
and beeD put off and befooled with paltry child's 
fables ? By the help cf the Eternal Power and such 
abilities an we possess, let the truth and the proof 
of it come forth aa fast, and spread aa wide, as it is 
possible to make it. There is no danger of its getting 
too far by any means whatever. 

The chief object of this work is, to do something 
toward making the truth of this matter appear, still 
more clearly, and on other and (if possible) quite 
nnanswerable grounds. It was written under the 
supposition that no one else wonid nndertake to do 
the same thing better; and it is published because 
it is believed that the duly is not yet sufficiently 
done (and I know very well how inadequate is this 
attempt to do it), that sublime duty, which the great 
testator, by his last will, left to foreign nations and 
the next ages to pirrform, whenever they should be 
able like himself to comprehend "the universal world," 
and, with Plato, to recognize the Philosopher, the 
Poet, the Seer, and the Saviour of men, for all one, — 
justice to bis name and memory. 

For the quotations from the Plays of Shakespeare, 
I have preferred to make them conform to the text 
of the edition edited by Richard Grant White, and 
published in Boston, in 1859-1862, except in a 
vcrv few instanc'ca in which his emendations, or 
orevious readings, appeared to me to be so clearly 
erroneous that I could not accept them ; and I have 
dnne tbis the more readily, because this edition has 




evidently been edited with great care, good critical 
judgment, aiid excellent scholarship, and especially 
for the reason that the editor has taken the Folio of 
1623 as the basis of his text and his criticism. 

For the text of Bacon, I have used the edition of 
his worlis edited by Basil Montagu (London 1825), 
and the American republication of it (Philadelphia 
18iA), and also the excellent edition of Spedding, 
BUis, and Heath (since the republication of it in 
Boston, in 1860-1864), which has been edited with 
extraordinary learning and ability; but as the larger 
part of my work w&s done before this edition ap- 
peared, I have not thought it worth while to under- 
take the labor of making the references conform to 
either one edition only. Wherever I have discovered 
an erroneous reading to have been corrected by the 
later and better edition, I have not failed to profit 
by it In making quotations from the Latiu works, I 
have not hesitated to give my own translations, when 
no better were at hand, but always with especial 
care to preserve as far as possible the style, manner, 
and diction of the author, and, at all events, the 
exact meaning of the original, as it would be ex- 
pressed in the language of modern philosophy. 

For the Letters of Bacon, I have had to depend 
mainly upon the editiou of Montagu, but with the 
valuable assistance of the first two volumes of the 
" Letters and Life of Lord Baoon" by James Sped- 
ding (London 1861-2), which conlaiu the letters and 
occasional works down to the year 1601, carefully 
LHlited and explained in chronological orde.r; audi 
Dave regretted exceedingly that the remaining vol- 
jmea of this interesting and important work have 
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PREFACK. xia 

The Frontispiece, eograved and brought to life by 
Mr. Joaeph Andrews of Boston, ia taken from the 
engraving (in Montagu's edition) of the white mar- 
ble monument which waa erected to the memory of 
Lord Bacon by " the care and gratitode " of Sir 
Thomas Meautya, within the precincts of old Vem- 
laro, " representing his full portraiture iji the posture 
of studying," says Dr. Rawley, together wilh a part 
of the inscription composed by that " rare wit," Sir 
Henry Wotton, 

Without more, tbe work ia snbmitted to the con- 
eideration and judgment of the general jury of candid 
readers; and, as more than one author has said be- 
fore, if tbey eball find half the pleasure in reading it 
tint 1 bare bad in writing it, they shall be welcome. 

N. HOLMKS. 
8r. Uku. Mv »l«t, ««. 
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CHAPTEK ]. 

PREUlCINAKtES. — SHAKESPEARE. 



§ 1. KARLT LIFE. 

The bi(^nLphy of William SnAJEESPEARe may nov be 
GODStdered as in the m&in settled and fixed for all time. 
Modem research has explored every forgotten comer in 
setirch of new facts ; all discoverable archives and dusty 
repositories of lost boolcs and derelict papers have been 
ransacked ; every known record, monnnient. and relic, of 
the ^e in which he lived, has been thoroughly questioned, 
even to the last trace and tradition of his name and family ; 
and, fiiiling any iiirther genuine data, the most ingenious 
and consummate ftii^rics have been attempted. And if 
all honest inquiry be not yet exhausted, it has been made 
sufficiently clear, at least, that but little more can be added 
hereafter to what is already known of his personal history, 
and nothing that can be expected materially to change the 
general scope and character of the latest received account 
of Ills life. He is thus delivered down to us as essentially 
an uneducated man, whether we are to speak of education 
in the sense of modem times, or of the sixteenth century. 
or of the ancient schools. True, there have been great 
fClf-educated men in all times ; as, indeed, who is not, at 
Ust, in one sense, a self-educated man ? That there is u 
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EABLT LIFE. 8 

'ed b J his father in his business at home. The occu- 
patioTis in which his father appears to have been engaged, 
at thb time, were those of an ordinary yeoman, including 
the business of a glover, a wooi-stspler, and, as some say, ii 
butcher also ; and be was, at tbe same time, and donn to 
the year 1586, an alderman of the corporation of Stratford. 
On the 28th day of November. 1583, the son William was 
married, at tlie age of eighteen, to Ann Hathaway, some 
years older than himself, and the daughter of a neighbor- 
ing farmer. Their eldest daughter, Susanna, was bom in 
May following ; but bis latest bic^rapher thinks there must 
hare been some preliminary espousals, in accordance with 
a fretjuent custom of the time, as early as the summer of 
1582.' Ailer this date, his father appears to have fallen 
into embarrassed dreumstances. He was superseded in his 
office of aldennan, in 158C, for son-attendance, and was 
presented as a recusant, in 1592, " for not coming to church 
for feare of process for debt" There is indubitable evi- 
dence that, for several years prior to 1587, different theat- 
rical companies from London occasionally visited Stratford- 
on-Avon (the native place of some of the actors), in some 
instances, under the patronage of .John Shakespeare and 
other aldermen ; and it is highly probable that the son 
William would be attracted to their company. There arc 
uncertain traditions also that, during this period, he had 
been in the habit of drinking beer with the pot-house 
clubs, bunting coneys for amusement, and poaching on the 
neighboring deer-parks by way of romance, until he was 
driven away from Stratford by the persecution of Sir 
Thomas Lucy ; hut whether from this cause, or driven by 
stress of poverty, or merely drawn by the attractions of the 
theatre, it appears that, about the year 1587, he went up to 
London, carrying with him but a small stock of learning, 
iod became attached to tbe theatre in a very humble capac- 
tj. Ben Jonson informs us that ae had " but small Latin 

1 Hll1i«ell. 



J E4KLY LIFE. 

and less Greek"; and "rare Ben " must certainly have 
known the truth of the matter. Indeed, it ia plain his 
learning niugt have been little enough, however obtained ; 
and in this, all the traditions concur. Precisely bow bis 
dme was employed, during these nine years nfter leaving 
the grammar-school, of course we caimot certainly know ; 
but there is no intimation iu anything that has come down 
to us. that he was at all given to books, or to studies of any 
kind. The employments in which it would seem to be 
almost certain he must have been engt^ed, the circum- 
stances which surrounded him, and the few details of his life 
which have been preserved, would all go to exclude the 
hypothesis of his having given any considerable attention 
to letters or studies, in tliis period. Tliere is no written 
composition of his in existence, belonging to this time, and 
no proof that there ever was any, except a mere tradidon 
of a lampoon upon Sir Thomas Lucy, of which no scrap 
has been authentically preserved. The verses which later 
traditions have attributed to him, whether as fragments of 
this suppotied lampoon, or as epitaphs and epigrams written 
towards llie close of his career, are, as any one may see, 
but miserable doggerel at best, and might have been writ- 
ten by the sorriest poetaster. With Halliwell and other 
critics, though immaterial to our purpose, we may safely 
reject them all as having no reliable basis of authenticity, 
and as necessarily implying, on the supposition of such 
basis, "a deterioration of power for which no one has 
assigned a sufficient reason."' The critic who would find 
a trace of the great poet in these performances, should 
remember Bacon's caution to the interpreter of nature : 
" If the sow with her snout should happen to imprint the 
letter A upon the ground, wouldst Ibou, therefore, imagine 
she could write out a whole tragedy as one letter ? " * 
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I 2. KUPLOTMEXTS. 



rbat his dnt employment, on coming to LoiiUod, was 
Umt of a Imk-boy, holding horses at the door of the theatre, 
as some truUidons represent, would ^em to be very ques- 
tiouable ; but that it was not Ln any cn|>acity above that of 
> mere "servitor," or under-actor, bis most careful liiogrit- 
pbere seem to admit as highly probable, if not quite cer- 
tun. The first certain knowledge tbut we have of him 
in LoodoD, however, is of the date of lo92, when there 
seems to have been a distinct allusioti to his name in 
Greene's " Groalsworlh of Wil," in which, apparently 
speaking for himself and other writers for tlte stage against 
the actum, " those Aoticks garnisht in our colours." Greene 
Mys : " Yes, trust them not ; for Uiere is an upstart crow 
btMUtified with our fi^athere, that witli his Tygres heart, 
wrapt in a players hyde, supposes hee is as well able to 
bombast out a blank verse as the best of you ; and beeing 
an absolute Jokaimei faclolum, is, in his owne conceyt, the 
only Shake-scene in a countrcy." ' from this it may be 
bferred that he was beginning to have some kind of repu- 
tuioD as an author of plays, and, in 15^3-4, the " Venus 
and Adonis " and the " Bape of Lucrece " are dedicated to 
the Earl of Southampton under liis name. From this 
time forward a few scattered notices of him have been 
gathered up IVom contemporary records and documents 
relating to purchases of lands, his money dealings with hb 
neighbors, and ordinary business transactious ; but, abating 
all merely mythical traditions of uncertain origin, and the 
impudent forgeries of these later times, no further authen- 
tic reference to his position in the theatre occurs until 
1598, wbeD his name is mentioned by Mercs as the reputed 
luthor of several of these plays, and two of them are 
printed with his name as author on the title-pnge, in that 
fear. That he was one of the inhabitants of Southwark, 

I S«c Ualliwell't Lifr. 144. 
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dwelling near the Bear Garden in 1596, seems to rest upon 
very questiomiblc authority ; but, in 1597, he had purcljased 
New Place, in Stralford-on-Avon, where his family contin- 
ued to reside until his death. In I J'JH, we find liim lend- 
ing money to his neighbors, and performing his part on the 
stage ; and in 1599, he had succeeded in obtaining for his 
father the grant of a coat of arms from the Herald's Col- 
lege, which descended to himself in 1601. And in 1604, 
when the perfected " Hamlet " had been produced, he had 
become a leading manager and sharer in the Globe and 
Blackfriars, and his name stood second only in the list of 
patentees, " His Majesty's Servants." From this date until 
1613, the personal notices that remain to us exhibit him as 
being always very attentive to matters of business, rapidly 
growing in estate, purchasing farms, houses, and tythes in 
Stratford, bringing suits for small sums against various 
persons for malt delivered, money loaned, and the like, 
carrying on agricultural pursuits and other kinds of traffic, 
with " a good grip o' the siller," and executing business 
commissions in Loiidon for hLs Stratford neighbors, while 
we are to suppose he was, at the same time, producing such 
plays as the " Hamlet," the "Macbeth," the " Othello," the 
"Lear," and the "Julius Caesar"; whence it might cer- 
tainly be concluded, that he had an excellent capacity for 
business in addition to his other arts and superhuman gifts ; 
but there is nowhere the slightest note or trace of his liter- 
ary occupations. 

He had now acquired a brilliant reputation and an ample 
estate. It seems probable that he quit acting upon the 
stage about the year 1608, and that, in 1610. he finally 
retired from any active participation in the affairs of the 
theatre, though he may have still continued to receive for a 
lime his share of the income as one of the largest proprie- 
tors ; but how long, it is not certainly known. It woult' 
neem probable, however, tliat he had parted with hia inter 
est in the theatres sometime before tlie 30th of June, 1 613 
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a the Globe theatre was destroyed by fire. It is known 
that as late as March, IGIS. he made the purchase of a 
house in the BUckfriars; and this is the last tr-iusactlon in 
which he is positively ascertained to have been concerned 
in I.oDdon. Afler this date, we hear of him only at Strat- 
ford-oD-Avon, attending to business and the ordinary affairs 
of life. leisurely enjoying the social intercourse of his neigh- 
bore and his family, until his death in IfilG. Indeed, 
throughout hia life (as his most zealous biographer b 
obliged to confess), "the best evidence we can produce 
exhibits turn as paying more regard to his social affairs 
than to his profession." * And so, it would seem to be true, 
ss some still think, tiiat, in the words of I'ope, — 




■' Shakupeare, whon 
For gtia. not gloir, 






S 3. MANC8CBIPT9. 

No original manuscript of any play, or poem, letter, ot 
other prose composition, in the handwriting of William 
Shakespeare, has ever been discovered: none is known to 
have been preserved within the reach of the remotest defi- 
nite tradition. It does not appear by any direct proof that 
the original manuscript of any one of the plays or poems 
was ever seen, even in his own time, in his own Landwrit- 
h^ under such circumstances as to afford any conclusive 
evidence, however probable, that he was the original author. 
" I remember," says Ben Jonson, " the players have often 
mentioned it as an honour to Shakespeare, that in his writ- 
ing (whatsoever he penn'd) hee never blotted out line" 
We have only to suppose for a moment that the manu- 
scripts may have been copied by him from sonic unknown 
complete and finished originals, which were kept a secret 
*rom the world, and tliis wonder of the players would be 
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at once explained. Meres, ia 1598, speaks of '' bis sugred 
Bonnets among his private friends," as if they had been cir- 
culated in maniiscript ; hut even this does not exclude the 
possibility of another having been the author, in the some 
way, though in itself highly improbable at first view. That 
he was universally reputed to be the author of these works, 
in his own time, not merely by the public in general, but 
by contemporary writers, liis fellows of the theatre, the 
printers and publishers, and some great personages, and 
that the fact was never publicly questioned, in that age, nor 
indeed until a very recent date, must be admitted, though 
some evidence may be adduced herein, tending to show 
that the contrary was known, or at least strongly suspected, 
by some few persons at that day. It is enough here to 
remark, that this reputation alone is not absolutely conclu- 
wve of the question. No more is that other very pregnant 
circumstance, the fact that the " Venus and Adonis " and 
the " Kape of I-ucrece " were dedicated to the Earl of 
Southampton under the name of William Shakespeare ; for 
it is clearly possible, however improtmble at first view, that 
even this may have been arranged and designed as a cover 
for the real antlior. In short, there is no positive and 
direct evidence in any contemporary record, fact, circum- 
stance, or event, relating to Shake!ipeare, which is in itself 
of such a nature that it must be accepted in his &vor as 
conclusive of the question of this authorship. He makes 
no mention of his manuscripts, or literary property, in his 
will ; nor is there a trace of evidence that they ever came 
into the possession of his executors, or of any member of 
his family. But for this there may have been the less occa- 
sion, if we assume that the manuscript copies had all been 
Sold to the theatre, and that not a single duplicate copy 
had ever been retained in his own possession. It might be 
possible, indeed, that some of them may have been burnt 
with the Globe theatre in 1C1.3: when the Fortune was 
bun^iii lf>2], we know the play-books were all lost It i* 
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ft wboll; gntuitoos asfiumpdon, however, though boreljr 
pofiEible, that tliey were heedlessly cast aside into old 
chests, and suffered to be destroyed by tires, or that tJiey 
lell into the hands of ignorant persons to be uoed lor wnste 
paper. If he had contemplated a revision of his works for 
piiitUcation during his own life, from the accomplish meat 
of which he was prevented by sudden illness and death, it 
is scarcely credible that he should not have given some 
instructions to that end, either to his executoK in his will, 
or to some confidential friend on whom such injunction 
would not have been lost. Heming and Condell give us 
DO tntiination, in their Preface to the Folio of 1 623, from 
what source they bad received " the true original copies " : 
we are left to infer that they had gatliered them up trom 
the theatres owned by the company. 

§ 4. ei3 LEARNIKO. 

For the learning of Shakespeare, his knowledge of his- 
toid and of the manners, customs, and literature of the 
ancients, bis acqiialnUnce with foreign languages, his nat- 
ujal science and metaphysical philosophy, his skill in the 
medical lore of his time, as also in the laws of England, 
liis familiari^ with the manners of the Court and high 
■DCJety. the vast range of his observation in all the realms 
oC nature and art, as well as in all that pertains to the civil 
state, or to the aflairs of private life, or to the character, 
passions, and affections of men and women, or to human 
life and destiny, the subtle profundity of his intellect, and 
his extraordinary insight into all the relations of things, — 
all this, and much more than can be stuted, must wholly 
depend upon the argument to be drawn from the internal 
evidence contained in the writings themselves, not only 
unsupported in any adequate manner, but for the most part 
ftbsolulely contradicted by tbe known fuels of liis personal 
history It is apparent that this argument can have no 
wei^t whatever in favor of William Shakespeare, uiUil the 
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fact be established that he was really the auUor of thew 
works ! and this is the very question we have in hand. 

The learning and philosophy of these plays of Shake- 
speare, especially since the feeble attempt of Dr. Fanner 
to make them appear to be possible for the supposed 
author, have been a matter of wonder to editorial critica, 
and a stumbling-block lo all great writers, who have treated 
of the subject. Even Dr. Johnson was willing to admit he 
must have bad " Latin enough to grammaticize his Eng- 
lish," while conceding that Ben Jonson must have known, 
and "ought lo decide tbe controversy."' Pope, knowing 
well enough that there was " certainly a vast difference 
between learning and languages, thought it was " plain be 
had much reading, at least," but was obliged, at last, to 
declare that " he seems to have known the world by into!- 
tion, to have looked through human nature at one glance, 
and to be the only author that gives ground for a very new 
opinion, that the philosopher and even the man of the 
world may be bom, as well as the poet" ■ Steevens and 
Malone, after laborious research, undertook to produce a 
list of the translations of ancient authors, known to have 
existed in English in the time of Shakespeare, as the 
source of all his clas^cal erudition ; but it fails far short of 
furnishing a satisfactory explanation of the matter, in our 
day, and in the face of numerous instances to the contrary, 
scarcely less decisive than this one, that the " Timon of 
Athens " turns out to have been founded in great part upon 
the untranslated Greek of Lucian ;* besides that it is now 
clear enough to the attentive scholar, that this author drew 
materials, ideas, and even expressions, from the tragedies 
of Sophocles and Euripides, and even from Plato, no less 
ihan from the Latin of Ovid, Virgil, Horace, Seneca, and 
Tacitus, not to mention numerous others of the ancient 
1 .lobiKon'B Pnfice. 

Pope's Prefkte. 

KmghVi Slud. of 8hati.,7l; Luc. C^pera (ed. Dindoif, Lipain, ISG8),I. I 
fhfl. ' 
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, and apparently with the utmost indiflTercnce to (he 
question whether Ihev had ever been translated into Eng- 
Ibh or not. 

Indeed, bis learning tnok the widest range. 3(r. Collier, 
proronndly impressed by a certain freiiuency of legal tenns 
and expressions in the plays, is ready, thereupon, to add an 
entire new passage to tie known bit^raphy of William 
■Shakespeare, to the eSect that, in his youth, he had studied 
law in the ofBce of an attorney, or, at least, a bailiHl at 
Stratford; and the learned essay of Ijord Chief Jiatice 
Campbell.' addressed to him upon the subject, comes to 
this conclusion upon Sliakespeare's juridical phrases an<l~ 
forensic allusions : " On the retrospect I am amazed." says 
his Lordship, "not only by their number, but by the accu- 
racy and propriety with which they are imiformly intro- 
duced." And he adds : ** There is nothing so dangerous as 
for one not of the craA to tamper with our freemasoniy." 
He thought we might be "justified in believing the fact 
that be was a clerk in an attorney's office at Stratford with- 
out any direct proof of the fact," nuunly relying, with Mr. 
Collier, upon " the seemingly utter impossibility of Shake- 
speare having acquired, on any other theory, the wonderful 
liBOwledge of law which he undoubtedly displays.*' Never- 
theless, his Lordship was constrained to warn his friendt 
that he had not "really become an absolute convert" to his 
Bide of the question ; nor did he fail to remark, that the 
theory required us " implicitly to believe a facL which, were 
h true, po^tive and irrefragable evidence, in Shakespeare's 
own handwriting" in the records of the courts, or in deeds 
and wills written or witnessed by him, and preserved in the 
archives at Stratford-on-Avon, might have been forthcom- 
ing In establish it ; but, " after diligent search," none such 
had been, or could be, discovered. 

The argument might justify, but does not require, an 
examination here into the special learning of litis author in 

1 Sitki^tare-i Ugal Aeqiarrnunlt (N. ToHi, 18S0), p. IM. 
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nutters of law, or medicine. This work has already been 
so &r accomplished bj distinguished members of these ppo- 
fesnions as to convince them, if not the critical world, that 
he had a very wonderful acquaintance with both. Let it 
suffice to notice a single instance (cited by Lord Camp- 
bell *) of Ids faniiiiari^ with Plowden. whose preface was 
dated from the Middle Temple, in 1^78, the same year in 
which William Shakespeare is said to have been taken 
from school by his father, at the age of fourteen. The dis- 
cussion of the grave-diggers in the " Hamlet," as to whether 
the drowned Ophelia was entitled to Christian burial, 
" proves," says his Lordship, " that Shakespeare [he meant. 
of course, the author of the play] had read and studied 
Plowden's Report of the celebrated case of Hales v. Petit' 
Sir James Hales, a Judge of the Common Pleas, having 
been imprisoned for being concerned in the plot to place 
Lady Jane Grey upon the throne, and afterwards pardoned, 
was so affected in mind as to commit suicide by drowning 
himself in a river. The coroner's inquest found a verdict 
of ftio de ce, under which his body was to be buried at a 
cross-road, with a stake thnist through it, and bis goods 
and estates were forfeited to the crown. A knotty ques- 
tion arose upon the suit of his widow for an estate by sur- 
vivorship in join t-te nancy, whether the forfeiture could be 
considered as having taken place in tlie lifetime of Sir 
James stales ; for, if it did not, she took the estate by sur- 
vivorship. 

Sergeant Soulhcole argued for the lady, that as long as 
he was alive be had not killed himself, and the moment 
that he died, the estate vested in the plaintafT. " The felony 
nf the husband shall not take away her title by surnvor- 
ihip, for in this manner of felony two things are to be iJon- 
sidered : First, the cause of the death ; secondly, the death 
ensuing the cause ( and these two make the felony, and 
irilliaut both of them the felony is not consunmiale. And 
%ata. Leg. Jc^., p. 10*. • Honden'i Rep-i 866-9. 
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die cauae of the death is the act done in tlte p«^ a fife- 
InDe, which makes the death to foUow. And the act wtfcfc 

hnn^ht un the death here was the thmti 

tarilf into iJie water, for this waa the atme af UtJ 

And if a. nuui kills himself b^ a «avi> 

bia>s«lf with a knife, at 1/ Ac Aoni^ Aimtd/. a «lc ■ 

lA« kamying, which b the act done in the paitg^s E ~ 

Ihe cause of his death, so is the throwing k 

water here. KoraMiiuch aa he cannot be a 

own deatlt, because he is dead befoR there b aaf % 

aUaiDt him, ibe Boding of his death bjr the c 

D«ceauty of taw eqiiiraleol U> an aOatiMler in bet < 

after his death. He cannot be j'dv i& «« till tbe death is 

fuUjr consumiuale, and the death precedes the felon/ and 

the forfeiture." 

Sergtaat Walsh, on the other »de^ argued that tbe for. 
Guture had relatiun U> the aet Jeme in Uie party's lifetirae, 
which was the cause of bis death. "Upon ihii iht porta 
tf the aet are to bt eanriderrd ; amJ the act contiMt of thrt* 
part*. The Jirtt is the imagination, which is a reflection or 
meditation of tlie mind, whether or no it is convenient for 
him to destru; himself, and what wa; it can be done. The 
tnottd is the resolution, which is a detemiinadon of the 
miod to desLroT himself, and to do it in this or that partic- 
ular way. Tlie third is the perfection, which is the execu- 
tion of what the mind has resolved to do. And thiK per- 
fection consbts of two parts, viz., the beginning and the 
end. The beginning is the doing of the act whiL-b causes 
the death : and tbe end is the death, which is only a sequel 
Ui the act. And of all the parts tht doing of lAr aet is the 
greatest in the judgment of our law, and it is in effect the 
whole. The doing of the aet in the onlj/ point which the taw 
regards : for until tlie act is done it cannot be an offence 
to the world, and when the act is done it is punishable. 
Inftsmtich as the person who did the act is dead, his person 
cannot be punished, and therefore thtra it no Kay eUe to 
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punisb bim but by the forfeiture of those things which wert 
his own at the time of his death." 

Jimdloe cited a case in which " a lunatic wounded him- 
self mortally with a knife, and afterwards became of sound 
mind, and had t/ie rtghu of Holy Church, and after died of 
the said wound, and his chattels were not forfeited ; " and 
Cariii cited another, "where it appears that one who had 
taken sanctuary in a church was out in the night, and the 
town pursued him, and the felon defended himself with 
chbt and Hones, and would not render himself to the 
King's peace, and one struck olf his head ; and the goods 
of the person killed were forfeited, for he could not be 
arraigned, because Ae teas killed fy hii own fa'iH, for which 
reason, tipon the truth of the matter found, his goods were 
forfeited. Here, tlie inquiry before the coroner saper visum 

eorporu, is equivalent to a judgment given agtunst 

him in bis lifetime, and the forfeiture has relation to the 
act which was the cause of his death, viz. the throwing him- 
self into the water." 

Dyer, C. J., ^ving the opinion of the Court, said: — 
" The forfeiture shall have relation to the act done by Sir 
James Hales in his lifetime, which was the cause of his 
death, viz. the throwing himself into the water." He made 
five points: — " First, the quality of the offence ; secondly, 
to whom the offence was committed ; thirdly, what he shall 
forfeit ! fourthly, from what time ; and fifthly, if the term 

here shall be taken from the wife." As to the second 

point, it is an offence against nature, against God, and 
against the King. Against nature, for every living thing 
does In/ instinct of nature defend itself from destruction, and 
then to destroy one's self is contrary to nature, and a thing 
most horrible. Against God, in tliat it is a breach of his 
Eommandment, thou shall not till; and to kill himself, by 
ffhich he kills in presumption his own soul, Is a greater 
ofience than to kill another. Against the King, in that 
hereby he has lost a subject, and (as Brown termed it) he 
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: head, has lost one of bis mystical nieiHbeis." 

t was agreed by all the Judges, " tlmt lie shull 

forfeit all his goods; for Broten said the reason why the 

King shall have the goods and chattels of a fdo de te, 

. is not because he is oui of Hol^ Church, so that 

[ for that reason the Bishop will not meddle with them, 

. but for the loss of his subject, and fur tlic breach 

I of hb peace, and for the evil example given to his people, 

I and nut in respect that Holy Church will not meddle with 

[ iheni. for he it adjudged none of l!u mrmberi of Holy 

1 Otureh." 

"M to M« fourth point, viz., to what time the forfeiture 
shall have relation ; the forfeiture here shall have relation 
to the time of the origiual offence committed, which waa 
the cause of the doatli, and that was the throwing himself 
into the water, which was done in his lifetime, and this 

t was felony So that the felony is attributed to 

the act, which is always done by a living man, and in his 
L lifetinie: for Sir James Hales was dead, and how cauic he 
I to his death ? By drowning. And who drowned him ? 
r Junes Hales, And when did he drown him ? In his 
lifetime. So that Sir James Hales being alive caused Sir 
James Hales to die ; and the act of the living man was the 
dentil of the dead man. But how can he be said to be 
punished alive when the punishment comes all:or his death ? 
Str, thit can be done no other -way than by devesting out 
of him his title and property, from the time of the net done 
which was the cause of his death, viz. the throwing himself 
into the water." 

Now, that this very report is plainly travestied in the 
^ Hamlel." can admit of no possible doubt. Ophelia had 
not drowned herself voluntarily, but, like llie lunatic who 
became of sound mind, and had " tJie rights of Holy 

kRiurcIi," to the glassy i^treani. where ' a willow grovi 
uUat the brook," 
"Vbtm, frith ftnlulic garlmds, did sli? tome," 
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TlMra. on (ba pcodcBt booghi twr eannct msAl 

Ovnb'nng to lun^, Mn cuTtom dirvr bwke, 

Wlien down bcr wrtdj tniphf» tod boadT 

F«il IB Ibe wMpin^ brook. Hei <lDtb» spread ritt. 

And mtnnoid-lilEf, ■ vhil; tbey bore ba up; 

Wbicb dme, ihe chantal »n>lch« of old luna; 

At one mc*i»b1e of ba ovn diMms, 

Or like ■ crealure nitive aad indu'd 

Dnto tbal elemeol^ but long it rauld not be, 

Till ibkl faer ^rnient.i, heavy with their drink, 

PaB'd (h* poor wretth from her mclodioiu lay 

To muddy death." — .del / 1'. Sc. 7- 

Odienrise, aa the author well knew, the Coroner's inquest 
would have fouod her a "feh de se" and she must hav« 
been buried, as one " out of Holy Church," at a cross-roadi 
where, says the Priest, — 






re hav. 



and o'erswayi the order. 



And bul that great comman 

fifac Bhould in frroand ununclifivd bave lodg'd. 

Till (be lut trumpil: for charitable pnyert, 

Shardi, dinU, aud pcbblei Bbould be thrown on heri 

Yet herv >be is allow'd ber virgin ritea, 

Her maiden ttrewments, and Ibe biin^ne homo 

Of bell and burial." — Act V. St. I. 
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And in the same xenn in which, with all technical skill in 
the use of the alistmsest terms of the law, he so easily emp- 
tiea " the skull of a lawyer " of " his quiddits now, his quil- 
lets, his cases, his tenures, and his tricks," his 

action of battery, his statutes, his recognizances, 

his fines, his double vouchers, his recoveries," now tlmt 
" the fine of his fines, and the recovery of his recoveries " 
la, '■ to have his fine pate full of fine dirt," he makes the 
clowns discourse, on the question of the voluntary drown- 
ing and the right to Christian burial, thus : — 

" W Cto. In the lu be boried in ChrCttlan burial, that wilfiilly teeka bet 
>wn MlviUon ? 
UCfa. lUllthee, ihe is; and therefore make her grave itralshl : tiM 
nt on bar, md Jiihdt it ChrUtioK titrial. 



fymf 
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W Cb. (fin ■■ km& H«a ■ 
^a: gMd; if Ac agitato lUta 
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la- Ai InM iB-ir Iflkkbdnotk 



A careful cotapar'aoa of theae pMnges nwf aiQstj the 
critical reader tliat the outfaor of the pia; had cett^nljr 
read thb report of Plowden. Tbej are not adduced here 
as aniouDting to proof that the author was snjr other than 
William Shakespeare, but luther as a circumstance bearing 
upon the antecedent probabili^es of the case ; for there is 
not the slightest ground for a belief, on the lacts which we 
know, that Shakespeare ever looked into Plowdcn's Ee- 
portfi ; while it is quite certain that Francis Bacon, who 
commenced his legal studies at Gra/s Inn in the very next 
year after the date of Plowden's preface, did have occasion 
to toake himself familiar with that work, some years before 
the appearance of the " Ilamlet" And the mode of rea- 
soning, and the manner of the report, bordering so nearly 
upon the ludicrous, would be sure to impress the menioiy 
of Bacon, whose nature, as we know, was singularly capable 
of wit and humor. 



Not less curious is it to observe, that Mr. Hackctt, as 
early as 1859. noticing the numerous metaphoric:il expre* 
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nons iu the plajs, wliich relate to the flowing of the blood 
lo and from the heart or liver, and which imply, when 
closelj examined, a critical knowledge of the physiology of 
this mbject, as understood by professional authors down to 
that day, has actually maintained the proposition that Wil- 
liam Sh^espeare bad anticipated the celebrated Flitrvey 
ID the discovery of the circulation of ibc blood.* And not 
much later, a distinguished English physician, following the 
example of Lord Campbell in the department of law, has 
undertaken lo demonstrate that " the immortal dramatist," 
though he had not discovered the circulation of the blood, 
bad nevertheless " paid an amount of attention lo subjects 
of medical interest scarcely if at all inferior lo that which 
has served as the basis of the learned and ingenious ail- 
ment, that this intellectual king of men had devoted seven 
good yeare of his life to the practice of law."' Moreover, 
this same writer, on diligent examination, was *' surprised 
and astonished " at ~ the extent and exactness of the psy- 
cholt^cal knowledge displayed " in these plays, and very 
naturally came to the conclusion that "abnormal conditions 
of mind had attracted Shukespeare's diligent obsenation, 
and had been his favorite study."* He finds instances 
which amount " not merely to evidence, but to proof, that 
Shakespeare had read widely in medical literature," and 
continues thus: — ''For the honor of medicine, it would 
be diOicult to point to any great author, not himself a 
physician, in whose works the healing art is referred to 
iDOre frequently and more respectfully than in those of 
Shakespeare." Dr. Bucknill even ventures to suggest 
that the marriage of Shakespeare's eldest daughter, in 1 607, 
with Dr. John liall, the physician, who aR^rwards lived in 
the same house with him at Stratford-on-Avon, may have 
been the means of imparting lo the mind of the poet some 

I SiHaixi Sh-hu. P^ny. and-laon (New York. 1863). p. a«8. 

> Siaia. Mel A'noul., by Jolin Cliarieii Bucknill, M. D., LoDdoo. 1860. 
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Harvey's discovery, though supposed to have been made 
known at the College of Physicians as early pb 1615, wu 
first publicly announced in his published work on the sub- 
ject, in 1619, three years after the death of Shakespeare. 
The plays from which Mr. Hackett cites his evidences were 
all written before 1610, and most of them several years 
earlier. It is quite possible that Bacon, however, may have 
heard something of Harvey's discovery, or even seen his 
book, before the publication of the Folio of 1623. So 
remarkable a fact should have awakened a profound inter- 
est in a mind like his ; but there is no intimation in any of 
his writings that be was at oil acquainted with this discov- 
ery. Nor is it probable thai any author would have occa- 
sion to alter and adapt his poetical metaphors to the scien- 
tific niceties of the latest announcement. 

Prior to Harvey, and as early as 1553, Michael Servetus 
of Geneva had discovered the flow of the blood from the 
right side of the heart, through valves opening towards the 
lungs, and from thence, through tile pulmonary vein, to the 
left ventricle, whence he supposed it was diffused through 
the whole body ; and Fabricius of Padua had discovered 
the valves in the vein<s opening towards the heart Harvey 
was his pupil, about the year 1600, and from lum learned 
the fact which first suggested the idea of the general circu 
lation.' The most suggestive passage of all those cited 
from Shakespeare, in proof that he was in possession of the 
same idea, is that in which the ghost in " Hamlet " is made 
to say of " the blood of man," — 

>* Thai ewirt an iiuicktilver, fl conrsea through 
The niWural gales and Alleyi of tha tKHiy": 
and this appears in the first printed editions of the " Ram- 
let" (1S03 and 1604), that of 1603 reading "posteth" 
Instead of " courses " ; but in the language and thought of 
HI these passages, striking resemblances to the ideas, style, 
ud diction of Sir Francis Bacon may be distinctly noted, 
U in these examples : — 

1 Craik's Eng. Lit., U. IW. 
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" nuke tliick my Uotd, 



■Wly dors my blood Iboa musler lo my he«n, 
UakiDg both i[ mublB for Ittif, 
And dbpOMeuhig bII my other parla 
Of DCoesMry Scnen '/ " 

XtoMnJiM- Miaiurt, An 11. Sc. 4. 
" The lide of blood in nie 
Halh proudly flow'd in vwiily lill unw: 
Now doth it turn, and ebb buk to llie )u, 
Vban it ihall miogte with tha Date of rloods, 



And A 



«ly." 



" Had bsk'd thy blood, snd made it lieary. Ihkk, 
(Which, else, nma tickling Dp and duvrn the veinii)." 

King JoAn, An ill. Be. ft 

TIw fonntain from the which my current mn>, 
OrelKdriHup."— (MeUo, ^c«/r. 5c. fi. 
nmahath not vet m dried thi* blood of mine." 

Mvtk AA, Abtml IfMhuig, Act IV. Be. L 
"Ttwiprinf!. the head, the fijuntain of yoar blood 
bHopp'd: the Tt!iy aoiirae of It ia ilojipM." 

MockH, Act II. Be. 1. 
" Lord Angelo iB precise ; 
Stand* at a guard wllb envy i «carce confeoea 

Thnl lu« blnnd fjowa," — 

..... " a man wlioM blood 

Ib ■ Toy anoir-brDib." 

Mtanrtfor Mtaiurr. Act I. 3e. 4, B. 
"Bona not IhilfpeeO like iron through your blood?" 

M«ch A<h, Act V. Se. L 
"I Mnd it through the riven of your bloo'l, 
Even to the raurt, the hfut, to lb' seal o* Ih' brain; 
And throuph the cranks and offices of miin, 
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be teoond propeity of your exoellenl aherriE in, the wirmine of th( 
; vhich, berun cold and letlleil, left (be liver wliile and pale. . . 
le ahem) wanns it, and mahea it rouiM IVom the inwards to the parti 
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Now, the spring-head, the fountain, and the ehh and floif 
of the sea, are frequent sources of metaphor, both with 
Bacon and the plays ; as, for instance, this from a letter to 
the king: "Let your Majesty's grace, in this my desire. 
strcani down upon me, and let it be out of the fountain and 
Bpring-head, and 'ex mero molu,' that, living or dying, the 
print of the goodness of King James may be in my 
heart."' In the "Advancement" (1605), we have the 
results of Bacon's general survey of the state of medical 
learuing down to his owu time, in which lie says of the 
anatomists, that "they inquire not of the diversities of the 
purls, the secrecies of the passages, and the seats or nest- 
lings of the humours, nor nmch of the footsteps and 
impressions of diseases." -So, Shakespeare seems to con- 
sider the heart as a seat, or court, into which the blood 
musters, or nestles, as it courses up and down, through the 
secret accesses and passages, through " the cranks and 
offices of man." — 

" The nMuriil gsles tai alleys of tije body." 
' As to the diversity of parts," he continues, " there is no 
doubt but the facture or framing of the inward parts is as 
full of differences as the outward ; . . As for the pas- 
sages and pores, it is tnie, which was anciently noted, that 
the more subtle of them appear not in anatomies, l)ecause 
they are short and latent in dead bodies, though they be 
open and manifest in live ; which being supposed, though 
the inhumanity of ' analornia vivonim ' was by Celsus justly 
reproved, yet in regard of the great use of this observa* 
don, the irujuiry needed not hg him m sUij)illy to have been 
rdittquUhed altogether " ; ' 



> Letter of Julj SO, I6S4, fForh (FbiUd.) m. ». 
*Aih.B/Liam., Work, IPhiUd. H. 2M-S. 
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So he writes: "I ever liked the Galenists, that deal with 
good compo^tions, and not the Paracelsians, that deal with 
these fine separations." ' Again, he says : " In preparation 
of medicines, I do find strange, espedally considering how 
mineral medieint* have been extolled, and that they are 
ufer for the outward Ihan inurard parti, that no man halh 
sought to make an itnitaUon by art of natural baths and 
medicioable fountains"; and again, *" while the life-bloiid 
of Spain went inward to the heart, the outward limbs and 
members trembled and could not resist." ' The play says: — 

outward parts, 



Here we have the saine general and vague notions as to 
the structure of these inward and extreme parts, with a 
kind of repetition of the favorite worda iu the " natural 
baths," " mineral medicines," and " niedicinable foun< 
t^ns " ; which may also call to mind these lines from the 
"Othello": — 

" the ihoughi whers of 

Doth Lke ■ pDwiiioiu minaT>][[aBW my imnrilB." 

OtitUo, Acl II. Sc. I. 

" Blood is stanched," he says again, " by drawing of the 
sjnrits and blood inwards; which is done by cold ; as iron 
or a stone laid upon the neck doth stanch the bleeding of 
the nose." So, according to i-'alslaff, " the cold blood *" 
of Prince Harry, which ~ he did naturally inherit of his 
father," was. by " drinking good, and good store of fertile 
sherris," become " very hot and valiant." 

He speaks also of " the sudden recess of the spirits," 
ind of •■ the recess of the blood by sympathy," and says, 
that " there is a fifth way also in use, to let blood ui an 
■dverse part for a revulsion," * This goes upon the idea 
of a flowing outward and a receding inward of the blood, 

> Letwr to Cecil, SpeddinR's Lrt. oW life, I. 868. 
» 8pe«ch. Speddiog'4 Ltl. and i./t, II, 8B. 
• Nat. Hiat., { 66. 
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B sort of " dckling up and down tl)e veins " ; and it if 
in exact keeping with FalstafTs notion of the effect of 
" sherris," that " warms the blood, which, before cold and 
settled, left the liver white and pale," as well as with the 
blood of Lord Angelo, which was "a very snow-broth." 
And here, also, in the iron laid upon the neck, that singu* 
lar simile of a speech running " like iron through your 
blood," may find an explanation of its origin. 

He continues: "But the cause is, for that all those dicta 
do dry up humours, rheums, and the like : and ihey cannot 
dry up until they have first attenuated ; and while the hu- 
mour is atleniiateil, It is more fluid than it was before, and 
trouhleth the body a great deal more until it be dried up 
and consumed." Here, we have a similar physiological idea 
as in the case of — 

" Tlie fonnlain rrom which my cunont nuiB, 
Orelaedrieaupi'- — 

and probably, also, the source of the expression, — 
" Time hath not yot bo dried Uiia blood of mine." 
Dr. Bucknill assures us that " Shakespeare follows Hippo- 
crates," and that he refers to a theory of that author, " that 
the veins, which were thought the only blood-vessels, had 
their origin in the liver. The Father of Medicine main- 
tained that they came from the liver, the arteries from the 
heart " ; and he adds, that " Rabelais expresses the doctrine 
of the function of the liver which is implied in FalstafF's 
disquisition," namely, " tliat the liver conveys blood tlirough 
the veins for the good of the whole body." He cites furthei 
in support of his views these lines from the " Merchant of 
Venice " : — 

" and let my Ijvor rather lie«t wiih wine, 

Tb«n my heart cool wilh monifying groans." 

His conclusion is, that Shakespeare believed, indeed, in the 
flow of the blood, " the rivers of your blood." which went 
even "to the court, the heart"; hut he considered that it 
vas the liver, and not the heart, which was the cause of 
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the flow"; but he does Dot find in Shakespeare "a trace of 
uiy knowledge of the circulation of the blood," iu the sense 
of Harvey.^ 

Now, as to whether or not Williani Shakespeare ever 
read these authors, we have not the least infonnation : but 
we certaiDly know that Francis Bacon made apothegms 
out of this some Rabelais, and that he bad studied ilippo- 
crates.* "the Father of the Art," as well as Galen, >'ara- 
oebuB, and the rest. And he concludes n letter addressed 
to Itie Scottish physician. Dr. Morison, in 16U3, on the 
eaming in of King James, in these words : " So not doubt- 
ing to see you here witli his ilajesly, considering that it 
beloDgeth to your art to feel pulses, and I assure you Galeu 
doth not set down greater variety of pidses tlian do vent 
here in men's hearts " : * and the mind of the author of the 
•"Borneo and Juliet" (la!)5) must have been runniog upon 
the very subject of these investigations : — 

" thraui;h mlJ tliy viitLs nhall run 

A cold ud lirow*; buniour, whidi ihsll teUe 
Each viu) ipiril; farna puJae tbalL keep 
Bin lutunl progiTH, but surcc&M Ut beal/' 

Art IV. Be. I. 

And it may very well be taken here as one of those 
numerous and singular coincidences of thought and expres- 
«on, which everywhere drop out in the works of Bacon 
and Shakespeare, and especially in those which were writ- 
tea at about the same date and upon kindred subjects, that 
the phrase applied to Cetsus, " the inquiri/ needed not bg him 
go tlightty til kitee been reUnquishtd allogelh^," should reap- 
pear in his review of the labors of these same learned 
authors, and before that " rarest ai^ument of wonder," 
which, in the play (written prior to 1594), was ■' to be reliti- 

tfuightd of the arliitt, both of Gnlrn and Paraeel- 

wiu" aod " ail the Uarned and authentic fellowa," had as yet 
eatirely^ passed out of his memory. Nor need there be xoy 
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wonder that the ideas, expressions, words, metaphors, and 
technical learoiDg of the two writings, in medicine as in 
law, and in many other branches of learning besides, 
should be so exactly alike, if we once conceive (what will be 
further demonstrated) that Francis Bacon was the author 
of both. 

The German critic, Schlegel, equally amazed at the ex- 
tent of the knowledge and the depth of the philosophy of 
these plays of Shakespeare, the author of which he could 
not but consider as one who had mastered '■ oil the tilings 
and relations of this world," does not hesitate to declare the 
received account of his life to be " a mere fabulous story, a 
blind and extravagant error " : ^ this Shakespeare must have 
been another sort of man irom what we know him. The 
G!ermans seem to have been the first to discover and appre- 
ciate the full depth of his philosophy, not excepting Ger- 
vinus, who appears to have had less difficulty about the 
author himself. That a single passage, which had never 
attracted the particular attention of an English critic, other- 
wise than m a brilliant figure of speech, should be capable 
of creating whole books in the soul of .lean Paul Richter, 
is, perhaps, not much to be wondered at ; especially, if we 
consider that he, to whose great learning, deep philosophy, 
and divine vision, this universe became crystalline and 
transparent, did not fail to see that no one hod " better 
pursued and illumined the actual truth of things, even into 
the deepest vales and the little worms therein, than those 
twin.stars of poesy, Homer and Shakespeare." ' 

Indeed, the bare proposition, that this man, on his arri- 
val in London, at the age of twenty-three, with only such n 
history as we possess of his previous life, education, studies, 
and pursuits, could have begun almost immediately to pro- 
duce the matchless works which we know by his name, not 

1 Lirtu,-,, on Dram. LU.. by A. W. Solllcgo!, Tr. by John Biwk. (Phil«d 
lBa3,l p. asB. 
« VbnchuU der ^Uhriik, IVerkc, t. 3b. 
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tnenSj the most masterly works of art, and as such iu the 
opinion of eminent cridcs, surpassing tlie Greek tragedy 
itsell^ but classical poeiiis, and pla3's the most profoundly 
philosophical in the English language, or any other (for no 
leas a critic than Goethe has awarded this high praise), may 
justly strike us in the outset as simply preposterous and 
absurd. " What ! " exclaims Coleridge, at this consequence 
of the traditional biography, "are we to have miracles in 

sport ? Does God choose idiots by whom to convey 

divine truths to mun ? " ' Emerson, no less, considering 
that the Shakespeare Society had ascertained that this 
William Shakespeare was " a good-natured sort of man. a 
jovial actor, manager, and shareholder, not in any striking 
manner distinguished from other actors and managers," 
and that he was " a veritable farmer " withal, engaged in all 
sorts of traffic at Stratford, doing business commissions in 
London, and suing Philip Rogers for malt delivered, while 
writing a " Hamlet," or a " Lear," is apparently obliged to 
lay down the problem in despair, with this significant con- 
fesson : " I cannot marry this lacl to his verse. Other 
admirable men have led lives in some sort of keeping with 
their thought ; but this man, in wide contrast" ' In like 
manner, Jean Paul Richter " wotild have him buried, if his 
Ufe were like his writings, with Pythagoras, Plato, Socrates, 
und the highest nobility of the himian race, in the same 
best consecrated earth of our globe, God's flower-garden in 
the deep North."' Indeed, considering bow this man 
should drop the theatre as an idle pastime, or as a trade 
that had filled his coffers, and should quietly sit him down 
for the reoininder of life merely to talk and jest with the 
Stmtfurd burghers, and, turning over his works to the 
spoiling hand of blundering printers and surreptitious 
tiaflic, regardless of his own reputation, heedless of the 
vorld around him. leaving his manascripts to perish, taking 
» flyi. Men, ai&. 
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no thougbt of foreign nations, or the next ages, or aa if uot 
deeming he had written anytliing worlhj of preservation, 
Bhould ■■ steal in silence to his grave," ' beneath a doggerel 
epitaph reputed to have been written by himself, and cer- 
tunly suitable enough for hb " bones," by the side of which 
the knowrng friend'^ who erected a monument over him 
caused to be inscribed a Latin memento, which might 
iDdeed do honor to the memory of the " Star of Poets " 

" Judicio Pyliam, geaio Socntem, arte Maranatn, 
Tern lep^ populiu miBrei, Olympus babet "; — 
aay man might wonder, if he did not laugh outright, to 
this Son of Alomus wearing thus his lion's skin even 
tomb. Carlyle, that other master-critic of our tlnie, chew- 
ing the cud of this " careless mortal, open to the UTiivcrse 
and its influences, not caring strenuously to open himself; 
who, Prometheus-iike, will scale ^leaven (if it so must be), 
and is satisfied if he therewith pay the rent of his London 
Play-house," as it were, with the imperturbability of Teu- 
felsdroch himself, simply breaks out, at last, with this brie£j 
exclamation : " An unparalleled mortal." ' I 



§5. 1 

There is no evidence on record other than that which is 
drawn from the works themselves, that during his conneC' 
tion with the theatre in London, he was given to profound 
Studies or much rending ; and it is evident that no man \a 
bis circumstances, conditions, and daily occupations, could 
have found time, means, and facilities, not merely for sup- 
plying the known deficiencies of his previous education, but 
to nidce extensive and thorough acquisitions in all depart- 
ments of human knowledge, and, at the same time, to carry 
on tlie work of inienting and writing these extraordinary 
compositions. If it were to be admitted that he was in fact 
the author of them, then of course, all the rest should be 

V Item, of iht C<mrt ff Jama I., by Lucy A 
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lix with bte^^H 
]wed up to^^V 



business vns over at the theatre, he did not mix 
ri-Iliiw-nctnrs, but stepped into his boat, and rowed 
Whitehall, there lo spend his time with the Earl of South- 
tniptonnnd the genllenien about the CourL"' There may 
be soaic tnith in this suggestion ; but it will be necessary 
also to suppose ui invisible boat and a further passage to 
Grey's Inn. 

If tlu'se plays had not begun to appear for a period of 
tea ywirs or so after William Shakespeare came to London, 
it mt^ht be possible to imagine, that, even in his employ- 
ments, tiv miglit have found time and means to prosecute 
to MMue «xteot those studies which every reasonable mind 
Muat MCknowlcdge to have been absolutely necessary in 
onl«r to fit ifae most luminous natural genius for the writ- 
ing of Umm dnunas. Itut tbere was no such period : the 
plly^ began toapijearat least as early as the year 1588, 
even if it be not satisfactorily proved, that the first sketches 
of several of tliem had been upon the stage for some years 
prwvious to that date, and before Shakespeare arrived in 
London. There were ax years after this event in which 
the two principal poems may have been written, and before 
he was twenty-nine yeare of age. Doubtless, many poems 
»f great merit have been produced at an earlier 
this : nothing need be objected on the score of age merelj 
Nor would it be anything remarkable that an actor should 
correct and amend, or even write or rewrite plays. Iteming, 
or Condell, may have done as much as this. In fact, some 
plays were written by other actors and members of this 
same company ; but they appear to have been no better 
than such authors might reasonably be e:(pected to pro- 
duce, and they speedily passed into oblivion. It might be 
admitted that William Shakespeare may have al 
amended, or rewritten, old pinys to adapt theni to his 
without danger to the question of this authorship, 
greater plays, it is true, were not produced until more thi 
I Sliaitt. Paptrt (Xnr Tork, ISSS), p. 10, 
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hn* ffvm tato tilt tvo parts of the <> Henrj IV.'aaiAe 
" HcMT V ." * TW Kcood Mid third parts of the " Henry 
VL" «crc Aral kiM«» by wholly difTerent titles, and. accord- 
fig to HakBC:, hefera Shakeqieare appeared id Ixtodoa. and 
ettttatij n csriy as I587-&. These also have been attrib- 
oted bf aatat critics lo Marlowe, and by Mr. White to Mar- 
lowe. Greena, mm! P«ele. in conjunction irith Shakespeare ;* 
and tlw first fMUtoftbe*- Henry VI.," never printed until It 
aj yored in Ibe Folio, the ** Tuning of ihc Shrew," and the 
** TltBs ABdroavcws," have been pl.tced in the same cate- 
goty bj hua, dwogh beyond qi.esiioD they will have to be 
m^pMd to llu> andior ; and Mahtne believed them all to 
have beca iqwo the stage at an eariier date than 1587. Mr. 
White coDclndes, however, that Shakespeare, in bis subse- 
quent revisions of these joint worlts, merely reclaimed lua 
own. That the rejected passages were inferior to the parts 
retained, or rewritten, and not above the powers of Mar- 
lowe, Greene, or Peele, may safely enough be admitted j 
nor should it be at all surprising that these earliest eflurti 
of a young author should be found to be somewhat inferior 
to his later works. The use in them of a siu^e idioai 
which was then growiikg obsolete, and which more fire* 
|uently occure in Greene than in any of his cont^nporwies, 
but which was not often used, or was carefully eliuunated 
by this author, together with some near equality of weuh^ 
rhythm, and style, may be allowed to have some constdtfs- 
lion ; but this same idiom, on which so much stress is inl 
as an ear-mark of Greene, is found, five times, with^ 
twenty lines of one of Bacon's translations of the Psalia^* 
and occasionally, though not oflen, in the plays, as thtK:— 
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vhI the whole argument would seem to t>e a weak founda- 
tion for so large a theory ; esperially, if tliesc plurs be ron- 
ddered as the first attempt of a young writer, and produced 
probably iwmewfaere between 1582 and 1589. Mr. White 
believes that men have been bung on less evidence iban 
that wluL-b be produces. It is indeed very formidable ; 
and it might carry the jury in tlie absence of better testi- 
mony : it b nevertheless quite cerbun that men have been 
bung on proofs that seemed equally clear, who aflerwards 
turned out to be innocent 

The " Timon of Athens " has been supposed to ha\-e 
been founded, in some part, upon an older play of that 
natne; but the old play of "Timon,'' in manuscript, and 
apparently written by "a scholar," which was ihoi^ht by 
Steevens to have been transcribed about the year 1600, 
and which came into the hands of Mr. Dyce, according to 
the opinion of Mr. Knight and other critics, was evidently 
never written by Shakespeare at all. Even in the face of 
&cts like ttiese, Malone could not persuade himself that 
Shakespeare could have begun to write before the year 
1690 i nor Mr. Collier, that he coHld have had any reputa- 
tioa as an author before 1593. They suppose these older 
plsys to have been written by other authors, and that they 
wete only retouched by Shakespeare. Whether they were 
the work of this author, or another, it i.s certain, at least, 
that they were afterwards taken up by him, and carefully 
elaborated into the plays which we now have. The " Timon 
of Athens" of Shakespeare was, doubtless, an original 
work of a much later date. 

A cloud of obscurity hangs over the origin and early his- 
tory of these older plays. These conclusions would seera 
to be sufficiently well warranted by the fuels which we 
know : first, that some of these old plays were original first 
draughts of this author, and that some of them may have 
tieen based upon older plays of other authors ; and second, 
mat. in eitlier case, they were already upon the stage at the 
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date luuftlly as^goed for the arrival of William Skake- 
speare in London. But, as that date is not quite certain, 
and as it is not impossible that he may have sent plays to 
the theatre before that event, nothing more definite can be 
positively asserted than this, that, as Francis Bacon was hy 
some three years the elder of the two, and had been snugly 
ensconced in Gray's Inn since 1579, with the aroma of s 
scholar of Trinity and the airs of the French Court still 
about him, it is at least more probable, in the first instance, 
that he should have been the author than the othe 

The '■ Hamlet " has been another of these enigmas. The 
first certain knowledge that we have of this play is, that it 
was performed at the Globe as early as 16U2, having been 
entered, in July of that year, upon the Register of the 
Stationers' Company, as " lately acted by the Lord Cham- 
berlain's Servants." We may safely accept the conclusitm 
of Mr, White.' that there was an older play of this name 
by another author, which was upon the stage in London 
prior to this date. It is mentioned in Henslowe's " Diary" 
in 1594. It WJ1S no doubt this older play that was alluded 
to. in 1596, by Dr. Lodge, who speaks of the ghost that 
cried in the theatre, " Ilamlet, revenge ! " It ia believed 
by l\Tiite, Knight, and other critics, to have been the same 
play that was referred to, in 1589, by Nash, who says, "it 
is a common practice, now-a-flays, amongst a sbifUng sort 
of companions that run through every art and thrive by 
none, to leave the trade of Noverinl, whereto they were 
born, and busy themselves with the endeavours of art," and 

tlint " English Seneca, read by candle-light, will 

afford you whole Hamlets ; I should say handfuls of tragi- 
cal speeches." In the " Hamlet " of Shakespeare, which 
was printed in 1 G04, we have these words : — 



4 
i 



"Senec* ctnnol be (oo hf«VT, am Pliu 
ud (ti« liberty: Iliete ire (lie only in>-n." 
1 White'i Shnl-ii., XI. 9-9. 
» Dtamikirt f/amlftt, (Lond. 
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But u it is rery probable that there wss some trace of 
Seneca, also, in the older play of 1589, this allusion, tn that 
nf \ffl2. cannot t>« taken as any proof of its identity with 
tiie other. It is a curious cireumstanee, however, that, in 
liiejew 15113 — 4, we find Frands Bacon diligeotly engaged 
ia rea<Bng Seneca, Ovid, Virgil, Horace's " Art l*oelic," 
ll« " Pmverba," and the " Adagia " of Erasmus, and taking 
notes; and, in 1595-6, he quotes Seneca, thus: ■■ For it is 
Seneca's rule, tnultum »im tmilta,'' ' And in several of the 
earlier plays may be fonnd very distinct traces of this chts- 
ncal reading, in the form of allusions, imitations, and quo- 
tations; as for instance, in the "Htus Andronicus." in 
which the story of Tereus and Philomela is worked into 
iheteiture of the tri^dy out of 0\-id'9 "Metamorphoses," 
together with quotations of whole lines of Latin verse out 
of Horace. In the " love's Labor's Lost," we have quo- 
tations from Vii^l, Horace, and Ovid, an irrepressible 
sprinkling of Latin erudition, with a pretty copious inter- 
tpersion of sonnets and rhymed verse ; and the nhole play 
exhibits uniuislnkabic impressions of the author's late resi- 
dence at the French Court In the "Taming of the 
Shrew," written before 1594, tlie author has already begim 
to add to his studies of the poets " that part of philosophy " 
which treats 

" of hftfrpincH 

Br virtuo 'tp«ciBll5 (fl im ulii«rcd," 

lod to mingle Aristotle with Ovid; — 

" Triauo. Hi ptnhivitt, gentta muter miu, 
1 *in In *[] afTHlcd iia fourulf j 
Glad Vliat yoii thua fontinuc yoar remtra 
To •ock (lie jweeW of jwprf philosophv. 
Onl.T. good iiiulcr, whilp we do flrlmin 
Thu Tirlue, «nd [his moral ilisciiilitie, 
L«t '( be no iluio, nor no ili-cki. I pmy, 
Or u> deVDtc Id AriMotle's checlu, 
Aa Ovid be an oulcul quite abjund; 
Balk logic iriih acquaiiitaDcs thil )-h have, 

1 AdviM lo Grevillo: lA/t and Lrllirr. I.y SptddinR, ri 
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And pnvtin iliBtoric in jour coaunon Ulk: 

Mnaic Uld pMtiy use lo <iiticlc«D you; 

The ioiil)iein>tic«, And tlie melsphyticn, 

fall ui them u you flnd your slDraxh ecrve* jont 

No profit growl where it no pleasure l«'cn; — 

In brief, idr, sludy whal yuu mosl nffccl." 

.id A So. 1. 

Lord Campbell,' assuming that the " Hamlet " alluded t« ' 
by Nash was the play of Shakespeare, endeavors to draw 
an argument from Nash's fling at the trade of Noi^ertnt 
(that of the lawyers) in support of the position that ^Vil< 
liain Shakespeare himself was considered as one of those 
who had abandoned that profession. We know from con- 
temporaneous history that it was not an uncommon thing, i 
in those days, for members of the Inns of Court to be writ- 
ing for the st^e, and it is scarcely to be doubted that there 
was then in fact a class of persons answering perfectly well 
to thb description of Nash. But the inference, first, that 
Nash alluded to Shakespeare, and second, that Shakespeare 
hod been a student at law at Stratford, finds tittle warrant 
here, or elsewhere, beyond the irresistible evidence, con- 
buned in the plays themselves, that their author was a law- 
yer. No more is it to be inferred tliat Francis Bacon was 
the person intended, though he was at that time Reader, 
and for seven years had been an utter barrister, of Gray's 
Inn. Whether the play were the same or not, it is plain 
that Nash supposed it lo have been written by a lawyer. 

This epi?lle of Nash had been appended to the " IMena- 
phon" of Itobert Greene, who had been employed as a 
writer for the stage ; and I^ord Campbell conjectures that 
the two friends, Nash and Greene, had been superseded 
by the appearance of a rival in the business, and thence, 
that this attack was aimed at William Shakespeare, as that 
other more express libel, which was contiined in the 
" Groat's Worth of Wit." written by this same Greene, and 
published by Henry Chettle, in 1592, undoubtedly w.is. 
In this last, Greene addresses himself to his " Quondnw 

1 3li^ita. Lrgi>{ AcquirtiatHU, 30-36 
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•eqaaintaiice that spend tbctr witB m taiAdag f^^^T 

and sa}'», " Itase-minded men, tO xknt of yvn [M.wfa— , 

Lodge, and Peele ?]. if br m j aistrj ytt hte aat «HnMd± 

for unb> none of yuu (like me) ■ou^ tbe 

iLose Puppets (I meun) tbat fpeake frm 

Anticks gamisht U) our coloon. bknom 

to whome tbej all have bin befaolfin^ k k ■ 

Tou. to whoin the; all bne bin b eh olding, ibell (wen ne 

ia that case that I am now) be boA of Aen at (moc far- 

wken ? Yes, tntst then not ; fer tbere b an nprtnt cmw 

beautified with our feadwn, tbit vhb bii Tggnu itmt, 

Kvapt in a playin kjik^ supfMxes bee b at wcQ lUe to 

bombast out a blank vene as ibe best of joa ; aid hael^g j 

an absolute Johanna /tietotmm, ix, in hi* awtm 

only Shake-acene in a countrey. Ufa. that I i 

yoto" rare wittes to bee implojed in ntoie profitable O 

and let these apes imitate juor past exfeUcace^ m 

more acquaratc them with your admrred iun 

This passage would seem to canr a direct ina 

WiUiani Shakespeare, a raere actor, aalic, ■ 

undertaking to shine in borrowed featben, er it n 

no more than that he was, m Greene's esUntadoo, i| 

&tart player tliat bad presumed to usurp tbe writer's e 

Ur. White has noticed that it contains a sort of parodr on 

the following line of the third part of the - Henry VV : — 

" O Tigvr'i best •npp'd in m iroaian'i hUt ' " * 

Wbence it would appear that Greene had that very play tn 
mind : nothing more need be inferred, however, than that 
plays had begun to appear upon the stage, which, so far as 
known to these writers, were attributed to Shakespeare ; 
came through his hands, perhaps, and from a source olher- 
«rise unknown to them j and that if they really took him to 
be the author (as it seems tbey did), they were uniriUing 
]o recognize him as one worthy to be admitted into theu 

1 HtUimll's Uft ofSkaka.. IM. 
*ActI. Be. 4; Wliile'i S*ai«., VII. 411. 
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fraternity. Mr. White argues further, with much skill, that 
Greene meant to charge Shakespeare with plagiarism, also, 
Tnini the rival ptiets. and cites as evidence of this hypoth- 
esis a sonnet from "Greene's Fnnemls by R. B, Gent" 
(1594), which says of Greene : — 

" N»y more, the men (hat so eciipM hij feme, 
PurliifDcd hit Fluma, cm they deny the tame? " 

But this is a general charge, aimed at more than one, and 
not particularly at Shakespeare. The apology of Chettle, 
however, makes it clear, that in the above passage from 
Greene, a sneer was aimed especially at liim in respect of 
his supposed authorship ; for it says : '■ 1 am as sorry as if 
the originall fault had beene my fault, because myselfe 
have scene liis demeanor no less civil! than he excellent in 
(he qunlitie he professes ; besides, divers of worship have 
reported hb uprightness of dealing which argues his hon- 
esty, and his facetioiLs grace in writing that approoves his 
art." Now, whether these " divers of worship " were some 
grcnt persons about the Court, who had taken Shakespeare 
under their especial protection, or were merely some 
respectable acquaintances who had certified to his merit 
and character, must be left to conjecture, Mr, White 
appeals to these passages in further proof of hb theory, 
that ^larlowe, Greene, and Feele, wrote some plays in 
conjunction with Shakespeare, and that Shakespeare, in 
resuming his own, had in some degree appropriated their 
labors, and purloined their plumes ; and he certiunly makes 
a very plausible case of it But it implies the assumption, 
both that William Shakespeare, in conjunction with those 
writers, in fact wrote the original draughts of those plays, 
and that it was he who afterwards re-wrote and completed 
them ; and against these assuntptions, the whole mass of 
evidence to i>e pn-sented herein must stand arrayed ; for it 
would he idle to inu^ine that Francis Bacon ever wrote a 
play in conjunction with either of thenr 

On the supposition that these plays came from Gray's 
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,and were the earlier attempts of a briefless young bar- 
rister, who did nol desire to be koown as a writer for the 
Oa^. and wlio meant to *■ profess not to be a poet," ' but 
In "bora any ■* lease of quick revenue " ' ntjgbt not be 
unacceptable, and some cover a practical necewity, it is not 
difficult to imagine, that tliis "^ absolute Jahannet fariatum " 
irould be just the man to suit his purpose ; nor is it neces- 
nry to suppose that an express bargain was struck in terms 
between them, in the &rst instance, but ralber that the 
arrangement came about gradually in the course of tinie 
and the acttiaJ progress of events. Nor would it be a 
matter of wonder that his sudden pretensions to dramatic 
authorship should be sneered at by a rival who saw him- 
self completely outdone (as he would suppose) by a mere 
uader-actor. « pupf>et, an antic, and an ape. Atid whec 
secret relations of this kind had once come to be estab- 
lished between the parties, the scheme of introducing to 
the public the two larger poems, a few years later, under 
the disguise of a dedication in his name as a closer cover 
for the real author, may have been the more practicable. 
Haw this wu possible vritb so eminent a person as the Earl 
of Southampton, will be furtlier considered hereinafter ; 
observing, now, that Southampton was an intimate associate 
of the Earl of Essex, and of Francis Bacon, Essex's friend 
and counsellor, at this very time, and that there is not the 
[east allusion to William Shakespeare in all the writings of 
Bacon, though, as we know from direct history, he was an 
indmate (Hend and patron of Hen Jonson, was a friend and 
B<lntirer of George Herbert and other poets of the time, 
waa familiar with the Greek and I^tin poets, was an admir- 
able orator and wit, was " a poetic imaginator," a lover and 
student of poetry, and himself a poet. 

Prior to the date of these dedications CM93-4). the name 
af Williaji) Shakespeare had not appeared on the titlc-|mge 
)f any printed play. It is no", until 1598 that his name 

' BacoD'i Aptlogy concerniRg Enri, ' t«tter of Iticoa. 
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bc^ns to be printed on the title-poge of the quartos. Th« 
author was not named on the title-page of the first printed 
editions of the " Richard 11.," the " Kichard in.." and the 
" Romeo and Juliet," in ln!)7i nor on that of the first part of 
the " Henry IV.," printed in 1598, nor on that <jf the " Henry 
V^" first printed in 1600. The "Love's Labor's Lost."' 
" newly corrected and augmented," and the second editions 
of the " Richard II." and the " Richard Til.," that were 
printed in 159B. Ixire the name of Shakespoare on the title- 
page ; and so did the aonueU and poems collected and 
published by Jaggard, in 1599, under the title of the " Pas- 
sionate Pilgrim." But, after this date, the quartos appear, 
in most instances, at least, as '■ written," or as " newly cor- 
rected and augmented," or " newly set forth and over- 
seene," by WiUiam Shakespeare. It is in 1598 that Merea, 
in the " Wit's Treasury," names " the nielUtluous and honey- 
tongued Shakespeare," in whom " the sweete witty soul of 
Ovid lives," as " witness his ■ Venus and Adonis,' his ' Lu- 
crece,' and his ' siigred sonnete ' among his private friends " ; 
and he mentions the '■ Gentlemen of Verona," the •' Errors," 
the '' Love's Labor 's Lost," the " Love's Labor 's Wonne," 
the " Midsummer's Night Dreame," the " Merchant of 
Venice." the " Richard II.," the " Richard III.," the " Henry 
IV.," the "King John," tJie "Titus Andronicus," and the 
" Romeo and JulieL" Of all the pieces named by MIereS) 
the two poems only had been printed under the name of 
Shakespeare before that year. And it is in 1599 that 
Weever writes : — 

" nonie-toagiied Shakeipeire, wben I sav thioe iasuc, 

but he speaks only of the " fire hot Venus," the " chasi 
Lucretia," and 

" Romeo, Ricbuil, mon whois D^mea I know not" ' 

In 1594, Willobie's "Avisa" alludes to the Rape t 
Lucrece : — 

1 Life, by HiUliwell, 189. 
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Id the margin of theTolimanteia" (159S), we lind these 
words: "All praise. Lucretia — sweet Shakespeare." And 
Kion after the death of Elizabeth, in IG03, this «uiie 
Chettle, ralenced before, but evidently by no means satis' 
fied. noticing that, among many tributes to the virtues of 
the late Queen, none came from William Shakespeare, 
ventured to break out anew in these lines : — 

" Sot dolh tbc lilver-ioogufj Meliart 
Drop from hu hoai«l muat one nblc t^tr. 
To mourD ha dulh Ihil enccd his dnal, 
And M bn liiet opcn'd hvr royiK tm : 



But dovn to the year 1598, nothing definite anywhere ap- 
pears, except these dedications to Southampton, and these 
allusions which followed them, on which to base the claim 
of this authorship for William Shakespeare, beyond the 
bnre iact that the plays were upon the stage in the theatres 
with which he was connected, and were generally attrib- 
uted to him. He had already liecome a principal sharer 
and manager, had purchased New Place at Stratford-oo- 
Avon, and was able to loan money bo his fHcnds. Hia 
wealth had been derived from the theatres of his company. 
and his success was due, in no small degree, perhaps, to 
(he superior excellence of these plays. After this dedi- 
cation of the poems under his name, an undLscrimioatiDg 
public might be very well warranted in taking him to be 
ihe aathor of the plays also. If the plays came to the 
theatre through his hands, his fellow-actors would, of 
course, presume that be was himself the author of them, 
howerer much they might wonder that he never blotted 
out a line. They had to be attributed to somebody, and 
William Shakespeare does not appear to have declined tba 
honor of tlieir paternity. Greene might sneer, Nash tnnn 

1 ibwnfa; GmumI, l«Ot. 
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uate, and Ben Jonson criticize ; but he was under the protec- 
lion of " divers of worship," and his reputation soon bec&me 
established among Uie printers. It was Shakespeare's thea- 
tre, and nutiirallj enough tliey were Shakespeare's plays. 

As to the sonnets, it is by no means improbable that a 
reputation might arise in a. similar manner. We know 
that in that age, when the art of printing had not as yet 
entirely superseded the circulation of manuscript copies, 
it was a common tiling for various writings to be pass- 
ing about from hand to hand in manuscript. Says John 
Florio, who translated Montiugne's Essays in 1600, and 
was tutor to Prince Charles, and must have known some- 
thing of Shakespeare, and was doubtless well acquainted 
with Francis Bacon, in his preface to the "World of 
Words," printed In 1598 : " There is another sort of leer- 
ing crows that rather snarl than bite, whereof J could in- 
stance in one. who. lighting on a good sonnet of a gentle- 
man's, a friend of mine, that loved better to be a poet than 
to he counted so, called the author a rhymer." This may 
not have been Francis Bacon, but we know that Bacon 
wrote sonnets : some of them were addressed to the Queen, 
and were " commended by the great" Sir Philip Sidney 
had written sonnets. Sir Walter Raleigh wrote sonnets. 
Thomas Carew, a gentlenian of the Bedchamber under 
Charles I., was a noted writer of sonnets. It was probably 
not an uncommon thing for manuscript sonnets to be cir- 
culating among great persons at this time. Indeed, we 
positively know that Bacon's sonnets and essays did pass 
from hand to hand, in that manner. The researches of 
Mr. Hepworth Dixon have ascertained the fact, that " a 
few essays, a few Beligious Meditations, with some other 
short pieces of his composition, were passing, as Shakes- 
peare's sugared sonnets and Raleigh's fugitive verses were 
Bt the same time passing, from hand to hand ; but a rogue 
of B printer being about to publish these scraps, their 
"Udior, in fear of imperfect copies, put them with hia own 
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ceraing the Essays may throw still further light on the 
whole subject, proceeding thus : — 

"These fragments of my concetU were going to print: 
to labour the stay of them had been troublesome, and sub- 
ject to interpretation ; to let theni pass had been to adven- 
ture the wrong ihey might receive by untrue copies, or by 
Bonie garnishment, which it might please any that should 
set them forth to bestow upon them. Therefore 1 held it 
best discretion to publish them myself, as they passed long 
ago from my pen, without any further disgrace, than the 
weakness of the author. And as I did ever bold, there 
might be as gr^at a vanity in retiring and withdrawing 
men's conceits (except they be of sonie nature) from the 
world, as in obtruding them : so in these particulars I 
have played myself the Inquisitor, and find nothing to my 
understanding in them contrary or infectious to the state 
of Religion, or manners, but rather (as I suppose) niedi- 
cinable. Only I disliked now to put them out because they 
will be like the late new half-pence, which though the 
Silver were good, yet the pieces were small. But since 
they would not stay with their Master, but would needs 
travel abroad, I have preferred them to you that are next 
to myself, dedicating them, such as they are, to our love, 
in the depth whereof (I assure jou) I sometimes wish your 
infirmities translated upon myself, that her Slnjesty might 
have the service of so active and able a mind, and I might 
be with excuse confined to these contempladons and studies 
for which I am fittest" 

And the circumstances under which the " Troilus and 
Crcssida," that '■ remarkable and singular production." as 
it is styled by Mr. Verplanck, first made its appearance, in 
1609, are worthy of note in this connection. It appears 
that an older play of this name, perhaps an earlier sketch 
of this very one (as Mr. Verplanck seems to think, though 
there is much reason to believe it was by another author 
■Itogether), had been entered upon the Stationers' Regis- 
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terin 1602-3, but never printed; but before ir)Q9, it mitst 
bave been greatly enlargt^d and improved (if indeed this 
were not wholly a new play) in the most matured style of 
thia master ; and it was first presented before the King's 
Majesty at Court, in that year, and thence sent directly 
In the printer, and was printed with a preface, and with 
tlie name of William Shakespeare on the title-page, before 
it had ever appeared at the theatre.* The printer's preface 
(and, of course, the printer would eitpect the author him- 
self to furnish the preface as well then as now) a 
it thus: — 



NEWES. 

Etemall reader [a "never writer" must have meant 
one never known to the public as a writer of plays, and 
could not well be William Shakespenre himself who was 
writing so much for the ever-reading public], you have 
heere a new play never stal'd with the stage, never clapper- 
clawed with the palmea of the vulger. and yet passing full 
of the palme coinicali ; for it is a birth of your braine, that 
never undertooke any thing comicall vainely: and were 
but the vaine names of commedies changde for the titles 
of commodities, or of playes for pleas [mind still running 
on pleasj, you should see all those grand censors, that 
now stile them such vanities, flock to them for the main 
grace of their gravities [" we cannot but know their dig- 
nity greater, than to descend to the reading of these 
trifles," says the Dedication to the Folio, and " I have 
done with such \'anities," sajs Bacon, in answer to a sum- 
mons to the House of Lords, some time afterwards] ; espe- 
cially this author's commedies, that are so frani'd to the 
life. [" Palattr. It is a pretty mocking of the life ; " ' and 
•ays Bacon, " I must do contrnrj to that that painters do ; 
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for thoy desire to make the picture to the life, and I musl 
endeavour to make tiie life to the picture," *] that they 
serve for the most common commentaries of all the actions 
of our lives, showing such a dexteritie, and power of witt£, 
thiit Lhe must displeased with playes are pleased with his 
coiiimedies, [aajs Bacon's letter to the King (1621), 
" Cardiuiil Wolsey said that if he had pleased God as 
he pleased the King, he had not been ruined. My con- 
science saith no such tiling ; for I know not but in serving 
you, I served God in one. But it may be if I hod plen.sed 
God, as I had pleased you, it would have been better for 
nie "J. . . . So nmch and such savord salt of witte is in 
hia conmiedies, that they seem (for their height of pleasure 
[" it hath heen the height of our care," says the Dedica- 
tion again]) to be borne in that sea that brought forth 
Vmitt. Amongst all there is none more witty than this; 
and had I time, I would comment upon it, though I know 
it needs not, (for so much as will make you thinke your 
testem well bestow'd,) but for so much worth, as even 
poore 1 know to be sluft in it [certainly there can be no 
doubt nf that, your worship.] It deseri'es such a labour, 
BS well ns the best commedy in 7'erence or Plaufus: and 
believe this, that when hee is gone, and his commedies out 
of sale, you will scramble for them, and set up a new 
Eitfflish inquisition [some twelve years before, the Dedi- 
catory Epistle to the Essays had said, " so in these particu- 
lars I have played myself the Inqubitor "]. Take this for 
a warning, and at the peril! of your pleasures losse. and 
judgments, refuse not, nor like this the lesse for not being 
gullied with the snioaky breath of the multitude ; but thanke 
fortune for the 'scape it hath made amongst you. Since 
by the grand possessors' wills, I believe, you should have 
prayd for them, rather than beene prayd. And so I 
'eave all such to bee prayd for (for the states of their wit* 
healths) that will not praise it — Vale." 

I LaifT, 1B19. 
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this concluBion, is Mr. Yerplanck's excellent appreciation 
of the play itself, in these words ; — 

"Its beauties are of the highest order. It contains pas- 
sages fraught witli moral truth and political wisdom — high 
truths, in large and philosophical discourse, such as re- 
mind us of the loftiest disquisitions of Hooker, or Jeremy 
Taylor, on the foundations of social law. Thus the com- 
ments of Ulysses (Act I. So. 8) on the universal obligation 
of the law of order and degree, and the confiision caused 
by rebelliou to its rule, either in nature or in society, are 
in the very spirit of the grandest and most instructive elo- 
quence of Burke. The piece abounds too in passages of 
tile most profound and persuasive practical ethics, and 
grave advice for the government of life ; as when in the 
third act. Ulysses (the great didactic oi^an of the play) im- 
presses upon Achilles the consideration of man's ingrati- 
tude ' for good deeds p.ist,' and the necessity of perse- 
verance to 'keep honor bright'" 

And in further confirmation of this view, we find in this 
play one of those numerous instances of similarity, not to 
say identity, of thought and language, which, independent 
of ejctraneous circumstances, though not absolutely con- 
clusive in themselves, are, nevertheless, scarcely less con- 
vincing than the most direct evidence when considered 
with all the rest ; for, in the " Advancement of Learning," 
treating of moral culture. Bacon quotes Aristotle as say- 
ing, " that young men are no fit auditors of moral philos- 
ophy," because " they are not settled from the boiling heat 
of their aiTections, nor attempered with time and experi- 
ence." And in the "Troilus and Cressida," we have the 
Bonie thing in these lines; — 



Mr. Spedding notices that Aristotle speaks only of " poUfr 
ical philosophy," and he observes that the error of Bacon, in 
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making him spenk of " moral philosophy," had been followed 
by Shakespeare. The " Advancement " was publishfid in 
1605, and this appears to have been a new play in 1608, 
0f, indeed, that older play of 1C02 were not a first sketch 
of the some piece,) and so, it is barely possible that Williuni 
Shakespeare may have seen the " Advancement " before 
those lines were written. But the whole tenor of the argu- 
ment in the play is so exactly in keeping with Bacon's man- 
ner and mode of dealing with the subject, that it is hard to 
believe a mere plagiarist would have followed him so pro- 
foundly. Bacon expresses Uie same opinions somewhat 
more fully in ihe De Augmentii, (published in 1623.) that 
'■ young men are less fit auditors of policy than of morals, 
until they have been thoroughly seasoned in religion and 
the doctrine of morals and duties ; for, otherwise, the 
judgment is so depraved and corrupted that they arc apt 
to think there are no true and solid moral differences of 
things, and they measure^everjthing according to utility or 
success, as the poet says : — 

" Prospenun et firlii Kclm virtiu vocitur." ' 

Now, this is precisely the depraved judgment of young 
Paris, according to his speech in the play. He argued 
tliat it would be disgraceful to the Trojan leaders to give 
iq> Helen, " on terms of base compulsion " : he 

" would h«TB Uie toil of lier foil rape 

Wip'd off in hODorable keeping her." 

tti which Hector replies altogether too much in liacon'i 
«wn style, not to have participated in his studies : — 

" n,.t. P«ii and TroUuB, Yuu Lave boiL «.id *eU ; 
And on tho niue and qucation now in hnnd 
Havegloi'd, — but guperRciall}>i not much 
Unlike TDung men, irhDm Arii^Ilr Ihoiigbt 
Dnfit to hear monil philojonhy. 
Tba rcuoni you bUfke, do nun cooducs 
To tin bn puskm of dislenper'd blood. 
Than (0 make up ■ free delFrminatioa 

1 Dt Aon. m. VII.. Work, (BratoD), III. U 
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'Twixt right and wrong; for plui 



Thui wife u (0 the hutbond V if this law 

And thai great mindt, at pariiiil Indulgence 

To Iheir beaumbvd wHlt. ntltt the mot. 

Then u ■ Isw iu each well-ordered nation, 

To curb Ihope raging appetites that aiQ 

Hoet diBobudient and refrscloiy. 

If Hslen, Ihea, ba wife lo Sparta's king,— 

A> it i* known she is, — theae moral law* 

Of nature and of naciong apeak aloud 

To havo her buck return'd; thin to penist 

In doing wrong extenuates not wrong, 

But makes il much more heSTy." — Act It. Sc. S, 

In addiliou to tlie similarity of idea iu respect of tli€ 
errors of voiing men as to the doctrine and foundation of 
morals, there is itn outcroppipg of identical expression in 
such phrases as these ; " not gellhdfrom the boiling heal of 
tfuir affections, nor uttempered with lime and erperienee," 
and " fo the hot paisioti of distemper'd blood " ; " the judg- 
ment it to depraved and corrupted," and " if thii law ofna- 
ture be corrupted throvgh affection " ; " no true and lolid 
moral differencet ofthingt" and " these moral lauit of nature 
and of naiiont" ; "the toil of her fair rape ioip'doffin hon- 
orable keeping her" and " tcelus virtua vacatur " ; which are 
altogether too special, palpable, and peculiar, to be acciden- 
tal, or to be due to any common usage of that or any age i 
and there wotild seem to be no room left for the possibility 
of a doubt as to the identity of the authorship. 

§ 7. DOCBTFUl. PLArs. 

Not only these piajs and poems, but six other plaj-s, 
which did not appear in that Folio, and which have never 
been received into the genuine canon, were likewise pub- 
lished, in Shakespeare's lifetime, under his name, or initials, 
viz: the " Kr Juhu Oldcasllc " in IGOU. the " LoodoA 
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Prodigal • in 1605, the "Yorkshire Tragedy" 
[and the - Fericles" tn 1609,) under his name in full ; and 
the " Locrine" in 1595, the "Tboniu I^ord Cromwell" in 
1602, and the " Puritan, or Widow of Watling Street " in 
1607, under the initials " W. S.," which some critics have 
taken to mean William Shakespeare, while others, with 
Molone, have agreed that they meant William Smith, and, 
with Pope, that Shakespeare never wrote a single line of 
theni. These plays were in the possession of his theatre, 
and doubtless came into the hands of the printers in like 
manner with many of the others, which were in like man* 
ner reputed to be his. And not only these, but still another 
list was imputed to him. in hia own time and afterwards, 
riz; the "Arraignment of Paris," the " Arden of Fever- 
shani." the "Edward III.," the "Birth of Merlin." the 
•^ Fair Em ; the Miller's Daughter.'' and the " Mucedorus." 
■s well as the " Merry DevU of Kdnionton," acted at ihe 
Globe, and printed, in 1 608, under the names of Shake- 
speare and Rowley, and the '* Two Noble Kinsmen," printed 
aAer the death of Shakespeare under hLs name and that of 
Fletcher; most of which have been rejected by nearly all 
critics as not Shakespeare's. 

Of the three that were published under his name in full, 
in his lifetime, there is scarcely any room to doubt that 
tbey were written by other authors. According to Maloue, 
ttie ** Su* John Oldcastle " was written by Munday, Drayton, 
Wilson, and Hathwaje. The first and second parts of it 
were entered in the books of the Stationers' Company, in 
l&K) ; the first part was printed in the name of William 
Shakespeare, in that year, as performed at Henslowe's the- 
atre : and an entry in Henslowe's diary shows that, io 1599, 
be paid those authors for both parts ; but the second part 
was never printed. Mr. Knight and other later critics con- 
cur in the judgment of Malone, that it is clearly not a play 
of Shakespeare. 

The " Yorkshire Tragedy" wa» entered and printed in 
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160d; the event on which the story is founded did i 
ba.ppen until 1604 ; a.iid although there maj be no dedaivi 
reasons, grounded on internal endence merely, why it n 
not have been a careless and hasty production of t 
author, it is diiiicult to beliere that he could have produt 
Bucb a play at about the same time that lie was writing 
the " Hamlet," the " Lear," the " Macbeth," and the " Juli)^ 
Cssar." The best judges concur in rejecting it as i 
written by him. 

The "London Prodigal" was published in 16( 
played by the " King's Majesty's Servants " of the GlobC 
and as written by William Shakespeare ; but Ualoi 
Knigbt, and White reject it altogether. And of the oth 
three, while it appears that one of thera, the " Lord C 
well," was performed by his company, the evidence b a^ 
more satisfactory, that they were all written by some othtti 
person, and probably by William Smith. Concerning t' 
Other list, the evidence is more uncertain ; but while som 
critics have believed that Shakespeare might have written ■ 
at least some of them, the weight of fact and opinion i 
pretty decidedly against them all. 

On the whole, it would seem to be very certain that plajM 
were publislied in lus name, in his own time, of which b 
was not the author. Nor does it appear that lie t 
the least trouble to prevent this unwarrantable use of h 
name : no denial, or other vindication of his reputatioi 
has come down to us. We know that it wat 
sual thing, in those days, for " sharking booksellers " to a 
a great name to a book " for sale-sake." The name of S 
Philip Sidney was used in this mantier, and even that a 
Shakespeare was set to lleywood's translation of Ovid, by^ 
Jiiggard, in 1612 ; but Mr. Halliwell finds some intimation, 
coming from Hey wood himself, that Shakespeare was 
"much offended" with Jaggard for this liberty with his 
name : it is more jirobable, iti this instance, that Heywoc " 
ould be the most ofteudcd man of the two. It may b 
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into the Folio of 1623 ; the editors, whether Ileming and 
Condel), or some other, either knetr them to be spurious, 
or rejected them us jouthful aod inferior productions, and 
as nnworthy to lake n place among the greater works of the 
author before the tribunal of posterity ; and all critics seein 
to concur in that opinion of their relative meriL It may 
have been for the same reason that the '' Pericles " was nut 
included in the Folio, though undoubtedly a work of this 
author. It is quite possible, however, that the copyright had 
been sold, and could not be regained. The phiy appeats to 
have been founded upon a very ancient and popular tale, 
and it is highly probable that it was an early work, though 
by no means a weak or an immature produclion. The b^ 
critics seem to «gr« that it had been retouched by the 
hand of the master in his better style before it was brought 
out anew in 1607-8, and printed in 1 609, ns '■ the late nnd 
much admired play called ■ Pericles, Prince of Tyre." " and 
" as it hath been divers and simdry limes acted by his Blnj- 
est/s Servants at the Globe on the Ilanckside." witli the 
name of William Shakespeare on the title-page. The tcrt 
(say Harness and White) is very corrupt and full of er- 
ron: niid the reason of this may lay precisely in the fact 
that it was not revised by the real editor of the Folio, nor 
printed under his supervision. The story is more ancient 
than the time and countries in which the scene is laid. It 
i« a deeply interesting and touching dramatic romance, as 
Addressed not to modern rose-water criticism merely, but 
to the human heart of the world's theatre, and rather as it 
wna in tlie ancient than in the modem times; and the 
q^rit of the Greek drama, and even much of the touching 
dmplicity of the tales of the Odyssey, is preserved in it. 
the first scene of the fifth act, in particular, bears a close 
JWsemblunce to the style and ninnner of the dramatic dia- 
of Euripides. So. likewise, the "Titus Andronicus" 
le points of substance rather than in the fonn, a 
of the more serious Greek tragedy j and L' 
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fumishea indubitable evidence that the author was fumiliar 
irith the ancient drama. The niaiD topics of this history 
of the Prince of Tyre afford occasion, also, for those pro- 
found exLibitiotis of human nature in the opposite ex- 
tremes of vice and virtue which came within the range of 
this author's studies. And afler a manner which is at least 
not improbable for the younger hand of Francis Bacon, 
who, throughout his life, held knowledge and virtue to be 
superior to riches ; who, in his youth, had taken all knowl- 
edge to be bis province, and, as he said himself, " rather 
referred and aspired to virtue than to gain ; " * who pursued 
that immortality which makes a man a god. confessing he 
was by nature " fitter to hold a book than play a part " ; 
and who made a study of all arts, and was particularly 
curious in hia investigations into the medicinal virtues 
of plants and minerals, as well as into all the hidden mys- 
teries of Nature, being also much in the habit of turning 
over authorities ; — Lord Cerimon speaks thus in the 
" Pericles " : — 

"I held it ever. 

Tirtufl and cunninB were endowmenls gresler 

Tfaui ODbliDeHi and richei; cirelesB hein 

M>y ttiB two liUler darken and expend ; 

But immorlalHy atlenda Ihe fbrmer, 

UakiDg a man a god. 'T is known I ever 

Hare itodied phyeio, [hraugh wblch lecnil art. 

By turning o'er authorilioi, I bave 

(Togethw urilli my praclicti) made familiar 

To me and to my aid tJiB blew infuiionii 

Thatdirellia vegetives, in roelal>, kIuiibb; 

And I can ipeak of Ihe disturbance* 

That Nature iriirkf, and of hor euros; which gfTM 

A man content in course of true dctigbt 

Than to be thinty alUr tottet^ng bonour. 

Or tie my treasure up in silken bags, 

TepleasetheFaolBDdDeaih." — Jel///. 811.I 
iLtUttloEgimm. 
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§ 8. THE AUTHOlt'a ATTAINMENTS. 

It will be unnecessary to undertake to demonstrate 1 
liirge herein, from the interna] evidence contained in 
plaj'S themselves, that their author was a classical schola 
was acquainted with several foreign languages, was an . 
In natural science, was a lawyer by proft'ssiun, was a 
found metaphysical philosopher, and was in genernl a 
of high and polished culture and extensive learning for b 
time in all branches of human knowledge, in addition to d 
largest amount of natural genius and intellectual pom 
which may reasonably be allowed to any mortal. The n 
competent judges in these matters have so prauounce 
The inference has been, not that any other man was i 
fact the author of these works (at least, until Miss ] 
Bacon ventured so to declare * ), but that the receiM 
biography of William Shakespeare was a mytli and a 
lake ; and so the chief critics have proceeded to ima| 
for him some unwritten and unknown biography. But <■ 
shall have to accept the known personal history a 
the true account (in the main) of the man William Shal 
■peare. The Inter inquiries of modern scholars, the Sbi 
speare Society included, have ended only in rendering t 
supposition still more extravagant and absurd than it « 
before ; for the results, which have been carefully si 
Up by Mr. Halliwell and later biographers, furnish no c 
on which the previous account of his life can be in s 
material degree modified in respect of this matter, 
the contrary, the new facts (such as are not forgeries) o 
concur with what was known before in representing h 
tis as a man whose heart and soul were more intent upi 
business, social affiiirs, and (what Lord Coke took to 1 
the chief end of man) industrious money-getting, thaa upc 
I'Knything that pertained to the literary part of his pro 
The essential problem still remains. 

1 PhiL of Ouikt*. f Inya VnfiMei. Boaton, UST 
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DOW historically known that Francis Bacon furnished at 
least a masque,' and (as I will attempt to prove) this very 
play also ; and there was no tnuislatioQ of the Menoechmx 
before 1595. Beginning the career of an actor with " small 
Latin and less Greek," William Shakespeare cannot be pre- 
sumed to have made himself acquainted with much of the 
Greek and Latin literature, and especially not with Soph- 
ocles, Euripides, and Plalo, as this writer undoubtedly was; 
for these had not been translated. The author was able to 
drink deep of the very spirit of tlie Greek tragedy, without 
danger of drowning in ttie bowl ; according to some great 
critics, he surpassed it altogether; and a thorough student 
may discover in the plays not only traces of Plato, but a 
wonderful npproximation to the depth and breadth of the 
Platonic philosophy. Moreover, he was well versed in the 
ancient mytholt^y, and in the history, manners, and cus- 
toms of antiquity : in short, he knew all the wisdom of the 
ancients. 

yC~-~~lt is equally clear that he knew French and Italian. 

/ The story of Othello was taken from the Italian of 
Cinthio's " II Capilaiio Moro," of which no translation is 
known to have existed ; the tale of" Cymbeline " was drawn 
from an Italian novel of Bocmccio, not known to have been 
translated into English ; and the like is true of some other 
plays. Several of the plays were founded upon stories 
taken from Belleforest's ■' llistoires Tragiques," of which 
some few were to be found in Painter's translation, of 
which one volume had been published in the time of 
Shakespeare, but others of them had not been translated- 
Francis Bacon hud lived four years in Paris, and was masr 
ter of the French, Italian, and Spanish languages ; and it 
is highly probable that, in 1580, be would be in possession 
of the " llistoires Tragiques " as well as of the Essays of 
Montaigne in the original French. Florio's translation of 
Uontoigne was published in 1603, and it has been said 

1 SfBdiiDgi LttCen and Lift of Bafni iLoDioiL, mi),!. 3ai-i4a. 
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that an old copy had been found which contained en anuv 
gmph of William Sbakespeare ; bot Mr. Halliwelt is com- 
pelled to reject the story as not authentic. Nevertheless, 
it is reasonable enough to suppose that so notable a book 
as this was may have fallen into his hands. 

The author was skilled in niktural science. He pursu< 
a scientific rather than the common method of observation, 
though the scientific observation of that day had in it some- 
thing of poetic vagueness and generality as compared with 
modem methods. This ts visible in the nature of his illus- 
trations, metaphors, and allusions ; and it is clear that he 
had made some study of the medical science and materia 
medica of his time. Pope did not fail to notice that he 
had a taste for "natural philosophy and mechanics." He 
understood the whole machinery of astrology, alchemy, 
witchcraft, and sorcery, not merely as it stood in the popu- 
lar traditions, but in the sense of the written literature of 
that day ; and he had a philosophy of spirits, ghosts, 
witches, dreams, visions, and prophecies, so subtle and pro- 
fouTid as to be beyond the reach of uninitiated and unin- 
Etructed genius. The spontaneous and merely natural man 
does not proceed in that manner. He will see things in a 
certain general, vague, and common way, as it were, in the 
gross and complex only, and rather in merely fanciful rela- 
tions than in that accurate manner of close and deep analy- 
HS. which also discovers the scientific form and real nature 
of things, Q3 seen in all true poetry ; and such must have 
been the habit and manner of this author. This accords 
with the known history of Bacon's earlier as well as his 
later years ; for he nas always a close observer of nature, 
and pursued in private his experimental researches, never 
losing sight of his great work, the instauration of natural 
aislory and physical science, as the surest foundation for 
philosophy itself, and the safest road into ttie higher realm 
of meUphysics. It would indeed be a wonder, as Pope 
said, if a man could know the world by intuition, and see 
through nature at one glance. 
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~~^ He was a lawyer too. His use of legal terms and phrasM^ 
In the sonnets as well as the plays, and his representations 
of legal proceedings, are of such a kind and character, that 
it is at once apparent to the mind of a lawyer, that the 
writer had been educated to that profession. Mr. Collier 
and Lord Campbell were not the first to observe this very 
important fact Neitlier ibe long list of examples cited by 
Malone,' nor the learned essay of Lord Campbell, by any 
means contains them all ; they pervade these writings with 
that peculiar use which is familiar to the law^-er only, and 
they flow from htm as unconsciously as bis very soul. Such 
learning, most certainly, does not come by instinct, though 
we admit, with Dogberry, that " to read and write cornea 
by nature"; and no acquaintance which William Shake- 
speare could have had with the law, consistently with the 
known facts of his life, can reasonably account for this 
striking feature in tbe plays. It was not to be had in the 
office of a boililT; and the considerations referred to by 
Xxird Campbell, though of the nature of negative evidence, 
ought to be taken as satisfactory, that he could never have 
been a regular student at law at Stratford-on-Avon ; espe- 
daily since his Lordship did not become a convert to this 
unavoidable and very necessary theory of Blr. Collier. 

The speech of the Archbishop on the Salic law. in the 
" Henry V.," as Dr. Farmer observed, was evidently Liken, 
and almost literally versified, from a passage in Hulinshed'a 
Chronicles,' together nith a quotation from the Book of 
Numbers, to the effect that when a man dies without a son, 
the inheritance descends to tlie daughter. And it is at 
least singularly curious, that in the "Apothegms " of Bacon 
there are two anecdotes, based, the one upon the same doc- 
trine with regard to the Salic law as that maintained id 
this speech, vii., that in France itself males claimed by 
women, with a repetition of the French " gloss" of Hotin' 
shed : and tlie other upon a quotation from Kcrij>tiire, as ii 

I CkroK. Ofk>- •■/ Sl^tea. Ptngi. ' Chran. of E'ig. Hi, ES. 
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both Holinshed and the speech. It is, of course, poflsible 
that Shakespeare might make plays, and Bacon, apothegms, 
out of Iloliushed ; but when nutneroiis instances of the 
same kind occur (as will be shown), it may well fumish an 
indication that the transition took place through the same 
mind in both cases. He was in the habit of making apo- 
thegms of his own wit; that concerning the "seditious 
prelude" of Dr. Ilayward (as supposed) and his own 
facetious attempt to avert the anger of the Queen, who 
thought there was treason in it, may be taken as one in- 
stance ; and perhaps we have another in the apothegm of 
the fellow named Hogg, who importuned Sir Nicholas 
Bacon to save his life, claiming that there was kindred be- 
tween Hog and Bacon. " Aye," replied the judge. " you 
and I cannot be kindred, e:(cept you be hanged ; for Hog 
is not Bacon until it be well hanged." * And the same Jest 
appears in the " Merry Wives of Windsor," thus : — 

" £m<ii. Accaalivn, King, (onij, hng. 

Qticl. litag bog la Lalin for b«coii, I warrani yon."— ^d / 1'. St I. 

A passage in the second part of the " Henry IV." 
(Act HI. Sc. 2) would seem to render it highly probable 
that the writer himself had seen somebody " fight with one 
Sampson Stockfish, a fruiterer, behind Gray's Inn." There 
are allusions also in the first part of the " Henry IV.," from 
which it may be inferred tlint St. Albans was a ^miliar 
name and a favorite place with the author; and Gorham- 
bury near St. Albans had been the country residence of 
bis father, and, after his father's death, of his mother, and 
subsequently, his own country-seat. He was several times 
elected to Parliament for the borough of St. Albans, which 
was the site of the ancient Verulamimn, whence were taken 
luB titles of Baron Verularo and Vbcount Sl Albans ; and 
he directed by his will that his remains should be buried 
in " St Michael's Church, near St. Albans." And afler his 
fall from power, when he had returned to his lodgings in 
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Grny's Inn, and his "labours were now most set to htn* 
those works," which he had formerly published, "made 
more perfect," in a proposal which he was making to the 
King for a " Digest of the Laws," he snys : " As for myself^ 
the law was my profession, to which I am a debtor ; some 
little helps I have of other arts, which may give form to 
matter." 

Joreover, this writer was a philosopher. " He was not 
only a great poet, but a great philosopher," says Coleridge. 
These words from such a man may he presumed to mean 

something. And when such judges of the matter as Schil- ' X 

ler, Goethe, and Jean Paul Riuhter also agree in finding 
that be was a philosopher, no one need be amazed at the 
assertion, that he was master of all the learning of the 
Greeks, and had sounded the depths of Plato. For the 
mass of readers, it can no more be expected, that they 
should comprehend, in any adequate manner, what this 
really means, than that they should understand, witliout 
mure, what was meant by the Philotophia Prima of Bacon, 
or " Philosophy itself." But it can never mean less than 
one who has carried his studies into the highest realms of 
human thought and culture ; and that was never the work 
of a day, nor often of a whole life. Nor was it ever the 
work of intuition merely. It is at least conceivable, that a 
man who was capable of taking a critical survey of all pre- 
vious learning, and pointing out the way for the advance- 
ment of human knowledge, who wrote civil and moral 
essays upon all phases of life and character, which still 
live as fresh as ever, and who could venture to undertake 
the instauration, not of physical science merely, but of 
philosophy itself, might, by possibility, be able to write such 
dramas as the " Romeo and Juliet," the " Midsummer 
Night's Dream," the " As Von Like It," the " Measure for 
Measure," the " Cjmbeline," the " Hamlet," the " Lear," the 
•Macbeth," the "Timon of Athens." the "Troilus and 
Cressida," and the " Tempest " ; but, for such a man as we 
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r for William Shakcspeitre. it would appear to be a 
thing txjX to impracticable, if not wholly impossible. It 
would probably be of ho sort of use or efl'ect to declare 
faere Uiat this consiti emtio n, duly weighed, ouglit to be 
iHken as conclusive of the whole matter. In fact, it will 
not; aod the ioquiry must proceed. 

A well-marked difference may be looked for between the 
earlier and the later works of any writer. More striking 
evidence of growth does not exist in the works of SuliiUer, 
or Goethe, which were produced before, and those produced 
after, they respectively became initiated into the mysteries 
of the higher philosophy, than is manifest in the earlier and 
later plays of Shakespeare. In either case, the collegiate 
erudition of the tyro is. at length, lost in the coinprelien* 
uve learning of the finished scholar, and the exuberant 
taacy of the spontaneous poet and inexperienced yoiitli 
becomes subdued into the matured strength and breadth, 
the depth of feeling, and the prophetic insight of the seer 
and the philosopher. We know that Francis Bacon had 
practiced those " Georgics of the Mind " on which all criti- 
cal thinking and high art depend. He comprehended that 
"■ Exemplar or Platform of Good," the " Ci)lours of Good 
and Evil," and that " Uegiment or Culture of the Mind," * 
whereby alone the highest excellence may be reached ; and 
he had attained to that noble philosophy, whereby only the 
coul of man is to be ''raised above the confusion of things" 
to that height of Plato, where, situate as upon a cliff, be 
may have "a prospect of the order of nature and the 
errgurs of men." ' 

In Francis Bacon, we have a man titree years older than 
William Shakespeare, and, when the latter came to Lon- 
don, already ten years from the University and some four 
years an utter barrister of Gray's Inn, and well prepared, 
by the best possible advantages of early education, finished 
1 scholarship, forei^ travel, and residence at royal 
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wnirts, extraordinary natural gifts and learned acquisition, 
for t!omniencing and prosecuting such a work ; and In the 
sitiiaUon of the briefless young barrister, in tlie midst of 
books, making slow progress in the profession, getting no 
advancement for a period of twenty-five years after his 
coming to the bar beyond the unproductive honor of a 
Queen's or King's Counsel and a seat in Parliament, labor- 
ing under tlie twofold embarrassment of an expensive 
mode of life and debt to the Lombards and Jews, casting 
about for " some lease of quick revenue " to relieve (as he 
says) " the meanness of my estate," enjoying the sodety of 
the theatre-going and masque-devising young couriers, the 
dazzling favor of the Court, the ample leisure of Gray's 
Inn, and occasionally the Arcadian quiet of Gorhambui; 
and Twickenham Park ; and in bis known devotion to all 
manner of studies and the profoundest speculiitions, we 
may find the needful preparation, the time foi' writing and 
for study, and the means of growth and culture which the 
case requires. And his acknowledged prose compositions 
of that period, to say nothing of the sonnets which he 
addressed to the Queen, or the masques which he wrote for 
her entertainment, exhibit all the necessary qualities of the 
poet. lie was " a poetic imaginator," says George Dnrley, 
"and dramatic poets are (or ought to be) philosophers."* 
Even Macautay admitted that " the poetical faculty was 
powerful in bacon's mind ; but not, like his wit, so power- 
ful as occasionally to usurp the place of bis reason."' 

Asearlyas 1610, Shakespeare, having some time before 
ceased to play his part as an actor upon the stage, had re- 
tired from the theatres in London, and resumed bis perma- 
nent residence in Stnitford-on-Avon. He is not known to 
have had any further connection with the stage. But id 
1 61 1 were produced the " Winter's Tale " and the " Tem- 
pest." The " Lear" was first performed before the Kii^ 
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« Whitehall, in 1C06, and tiie " Troilua and Oessida," in 
lfi09 ; and the first notice that we have of the " Tempest" 
is. that it was performed before tlie King's Majes'.y At 
Wiuiehall, in November, 1611 : and the " Winter's Tale," 
first acted at the Globe, in Uay, 1611, was perlhrmed be- 
fore the King at ^Vhitehall, a few days after the " Tem- 
pest," Both were repeated at Ckiurt during tho festivities 
attending the nuptials of the Princess Klizabeth and tlie 
Elector Palatine, toward the close of the year lliVi, and in 
the spring of 1613. And on the thirtieth day of June fol- 
lowing, and while these festivities were still proceeding, as 
it appears, the magnificent play of ■' Henry VIII." was for 
the first duie produced in great splendor at the Globe, with 
the presence (if Dot the assistance) of Ben Jonson (Shake- 
speare having retired from London), containing a studied 
and Bpedal compliment to King James. On the twenty- 
Mventh of October, thereaflerwards. Sir Francis Bacon, 
Solicitor-General, having sometime before "come with his 
pitcher to Jacob's well, as others did," and obtained " the 
Tojal promise to succeed to the higher place," is raised to 
the laborious and lucrative position of Attorney- Gene rat, 
and the plays ceaae to appear. William Shakespeare con- 
tinues, a few years longer, to enjoy the social comforts of 
New Place, prosecuting at leisure his agricultural pursuits 
and miscellaneous trafBc, and dies in April, 1616, leaving 
a handsome estate and a will. 

§ 9. THE TRBK ORIGIKAL COPIES. 

Seven years after the death of Shakespeare, these last- 
ing memorials of the most transcendent genius were gath- 
ered up from the play-houses in London (as it would seem) 
by his surviving fellows, Ueming and Condell. who appear 
to have assutned the function of editors ; and they were 
published in the Polio of 1623, as they say in the preface, 
tcom " the true original Copies." What and whence n 
these true original copies ? Let us consider of this. 
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early as 1589, commissioners were appointed by the Queen 
to revise stage-plays; aiid after 1594. they had to be li- 
censed and entered at Stationers' Hull, before they could 
be printed, being prohibited, " except they bee allowed by 
Bitch as have auctorilye." Nevertheless, some niny have 
been printed without license. Before IGOO, theatres had 
become so mmierous and disorderly that all but two. the 
Globe and tbe Fortune, were suppressed by public order. 
Plays sold to a theatre were kept for its own exclusive 
use, and when they got abroad, as sonietimes they did. 
through surreptitious copies, or when they found tbeir way 
into the hands of the printers, other theatres, on appeal 
to the authorities, were prohibited from acting them. It 
appears by the entries in the Register of the Stationers' 
Company, tliat the publishers of plays claimed a right of 
property in the copy, which was considered assignable ; 
and when the Polio of 1G2S was published by Jaggard and 
Blount, an entry was made at Stationers' Hall of the six* 
teen plays which had not been printed before, by their 
titles, as of " soe many of the said Copies as are not for- 
merly entered to other men," and these sisleen were a»- 
»gned by Jaggnrd and DIount, in 1630, to one of the pub- 
lishers of the Folio of irj32. IJut how the publishers of 
tbe first Folio had acquired the copyright of the rest of the 
plays from those " i)ther men," does not appear : it is to bo 
presumed they did so. It is probable that this right of 
property in the copy was not then so protected by law as to 
be a thing of much value, there being no effective remedy 
either at law or in e({uity : at least, none appears to have 
been sought in the courts. The chief object of this license 
and entry seems to have been to secure a strict censorship 
of the press ; a functiou that was exercised at first by com- 
missioners, and aiterwards by tbe Master of the Hevels. 
When a copy had been licensed to one publisher, a second 
license appears sometimes to have been granted to another, 
perhaps after a transfer of the copyi'ighL The printing of 
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books was held to be a matter of sLite, to be regulated by 
Btar-Chamber decrees, letlers-palenl, coniiiibsions, and the 
ordinances " set down for the good government of the Sta- 
tioners* Company," And though some right of property in 
the copy may have existed at common law, none was ever 
distinctly recognized by any legislation, nor by any reported 
judicial decision before the year 1 640 ; ' but in 1 637, a de- 
cree of the Star-Chamber prohibited the printing of any 
book or copy which the Stationers' Company, or any other 
person, had obtained the sole right to print, by entry in 
their Register ; whence it may be inferred that previous to 
that date this right had been but little respected. Never- 
theless, it will be borne in mind that this right of property 
in a book was called the o/py in those days, whence the term 
copyright came into use in the law. None of these plays 
were ever entered in the name oF William Shakespeare, as 
owner of the copy, but all in the nanios of the several pub- 
lishers ; and there were different publishers of the several 
plays at dates not far apart And after the publication of 
the Folio of 1623. there were, in like manner as before, 
separate entries of several of the plays for license to print 
by other publishers, at different dates. Whence it may be 
inferred that no well-recognized copyright existed in any 
owner of those plays, or that it wa-s often and readily trans- 
ferred ; and so, that the publishers of the Folio could have 
had but little difficulty in obtaining the copyright from 
tliose ".other men," if indeed there were any at ail. It is 
barely possible that this difficulty may have been the reason 
why the " Pericles " was not included in the Folio, though 
it may have been rejected by the Editor. 

We know from Blackstone that stage-plnys unlicensed 
were liable to indictment as public nuisances.' and inas- 
liuch as they bad to be licensed before they could be 
printed, it is certain that complete manuscripts must have 
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been furnished to the proper ofScer for ex ami nation. 
Chettle said of Greene's - Groatswortli of Wit " : " I had 
onl; in the copy this share ; it was ill written, as sometime 
Greene's hand was none of the best; licensed it must be 
ere it could be printed, which could never be if it might 
not be I'ead." ' 

Now, as to the "six true and genuine copies " (spokea 
of by Gapell), of which only some meagre first draught! 
bad been printed in quarto, and the sixteen plays that were 
first printed in the Folio, if not, in fact, as to all of them, 
the true original copies could only mean the perfected 
manuscripts : it is plain they were not the quartos. And 
then the proposition must be, that the complete and fin- 
ished manuscripts were in the possession of these editors 
as managers of the theatre. They were not committed to 
their chaise by the will of Shakespeare, nor do they say 
anything in their preface of ha\ing received them from his 
executors. Of course, tlie author must have furnished a 
complete manuscript copy to the theatre, from which the 
separate parts for the use of the actors might be drawn off. 
The conjecture of Pope, upon a very superficial examina- 
tion, that the piajs in the Folio were printed from such 
piecemeal parts, with all the interpolations, alterations, and 
mistakes of the actors, is effectually negatived by the mora 
thorough studies and comparisons of later critics. No 
entry was made, nor any quarto printed, of any work of 
Shakespeare between 1609 and his death in 1616, but 
between this date and 1623 there were six reprints of 
quartos, besides the " Othello," of which the first quarto 
appeared in 1622. Whence came tlie Liaiiuscript of this 
"Othello"? Was it furnished hy the theatre, or hy Uera- 
jng and Condell, or by the author himself? It appeals, 
by an entry in the official accounts of the Revels at Court, 
that a play of the " Moor of Venise " was acted befbn 
King James at Whitehall, on the first day of November 
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1804, by "his Majesty's Senants"; but Mr. White hu 
gJTiMi some very good reasons for t>elieWng that this was 
■n older play by another author, acid probably founded 
tqion Ciatbiu's novel called " The Moor of Venice," espec- 
ially as the Dftmes of Othello and I^o appear to have 
been taken from the " Mtstory of the Prince of Denmark," 
ithich was not printed until IGOJ, and that it was not the 
" Othello" of Shakespeare, which bears internal evidence 
of the matured hand uf the master ; tlic composition of 
which be would place as late as 1611, or afterwards, mtiinly 
on the ground that it contains an unmistakable allusion to 
the creation of the order of barotieti), which took place in 
that year, supported by the consideration of the rather 
extraordinary circumstance that it was not printed before 
1C22, thirteen years having then elapsed since the last 
quarto of a new play hod appeared, and when there were 
niaetcen other plays, which had never been printed, and 
were known to the public only upon the stage ; thai is, 
soch of them as were known at all ; for, of some of them, 
as the " Coriolanus," the " Antony and Geopatra." and the 
" Timon of Athens," there is no evidence that they hod 
ever appeared upon llie stage, or were known to the public, 
before they were printed in the Folio. This is, indeed, 
very remarkable ; and, taking Mr. White's opinion to be 
well founded, since Mr. Colliei^s entry of the " Othello " in 
the Egertisn Papere of the date of 1602 has been clearly 
shown to be a downright forgery, there reniains on record 
no notice whatever of this "Othello" until it was entered 
at Stationers' Ilall in October, 1621. But that this play 
should have made its first appearance at Court as so many 
others did, or even at the house of the Lord Keeper Kger- 
ton, a friend of Sir Francis llacon, need not be considered 
■s anything extraordinary in itself, and that it had not 
alien into the hands of the printers before 1622, though it 
oad beea upon the stage some years before that date, Rich- 
*rd Burbage, who died in 1619, haviog been famous in the 
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character of Otliello, may be considered less surprisiog, 
when it is rem em be red tbiit tlie same is true of several 
otbcr of the later and greater plays of this author.^ 

The previniis quartos may be considered under three 
heads: first draughts, surreptitious editions of stolen copies, 
and completed plays. Of some of these fii-st draughts and 
surreptitious copies, the completed and perfected plays 
appeared for the first time in the Folio of 1G23 ; of others 
of them, as the " Hamlet " for instance, we have quartos 
nearly complete before IGOi ; and of nineteen of the plays, 
the first known editions are in the Folio. And of those 
which had previously appeared in quarto, it is found that 
some of them had been remodelled and rewritten, that 
others had undergone extensive revision, with important 
additions, alterations, omissions, and emendations, and that 
nearly all of them had received such critical correction and 
emendation as necessarily to imply that they were made by 
the hand of the master himself. The " Othello " of the 
Folio was printed at about the same lime as the quarto, 
and, as Mr. Knighl thinks, was probably struck off before 
it, but from the original manuscript without reference to 
the quarto ; Mr. White agrees that it was printed from 
another and an improved text ; and it is regularly divided 
into acts and scenes, while the quarto is not, and contains 
one hundred and sixty-three lines, the raost striking in the 
play, which are not found in the quarto, while the quarto 
does not contain ten lines which are not in the Folio ; * 'and 
both these critics ^ree that the additions and corrections 
are of such a nature as to indicate the agency of the 
author's own hand, as in the case of the " Hamlet," the 
" Lear," the " Richard 11.," the " Richard III.," the " Henry 
IV^" and, indeed, of nearly all the plays. Now, whence 
^JiLs difference in the manuscript copy ? 

According to Mr. White, the " Love's Labor 's Lost " of 




Ae Folio corrects a great man; more errors than it makei, 
and has variatioas which iniist have come from some other 
source than the previous quarto. The " Henry V," of the 
Folio contains nineteen hundred lines more than the quarto 
of 160<3, and, according to Mr. Kniglit, is not only aug- 
mented by the addition of new scenes and characters, but 
there is scarcely a speech which b not elaborated. The 
^Ueny Wives of Windsor" in the Folio contains nearly 
double the number of lines that are found in the quarto of 
1602, and it is greatly remodelled, whole scenes rewritten, 
speeches elaborated and emended, and characters height- 
ened by the addition of new and distinctive features. Slen- 
der is a small ailair in the quarto, and Shallow a diflerent 
person altogether in the Folio. The " Titus Andronictis " 
appears in the Folio with a whole new scene added, and 
the " Much Ado About Nothing " in tlie Folio, according 
to White, has important corrections of a nature to indicate 
that they were made by authority ; and it is greatly supe- 
rior to the quarto in respect of editorial supervision. The 
" Lear " of the Folio, as compared with the quarto of 
1608, contains large additions, corrections, and omissions. 
Some fifty lines of the Folio are not found in the quarto, 
and some two hundred and twenty-live lines of the quarto, 
comprising one whole scene and some striking passages, 
are omitted in the Folio. The omissions ciin no more be 
attributed to Heming and Condell than the additions, 
which, says Knight, " comprise several such minute touches 
as none but the hnnd of the master could have super- 
added." ' The "Tempest." the " Winter's Tale," the 
"Measure for Measure," the " Cymbeline," the " Midsum- 
laer Night's Dream," the " Henry VTII.," the "Julius Cse- 
tUT,' the " Lear," tJie "Troilas and Cressida," and the " An- 
tooy and Cleopatra," (according to both Knight and While), 
Are among those which are printed with singular correctness 
'd the Folio, some of them even to the niceties of punctua- 
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tioD, fumuhing the most deosive evideace of unuBoal can 
in the supervisioD of the press; while some few othen 
appear to have had but little attention from editor or proof- 
reader. But here is enough, irithout dtrelling further upon 
particular instances, to warrant the conclusioD, not merely 
that the Folio of 1623 roust be taken as the most authendc 
edinoD of the plays that we have, but that it had aa edito- 
rial revision, as compared with all previous editions, far 
beyond anything that can safely be imagined for Ueroing 
and Condell. Indeed, as to the greater part of the correc- 
tions and all the additions and principal emendations, they 
can only be attributed, as they have been, to the author 
himself. And then the propofution for William Shake- 
Bpeore must be, thnt they were all made before his death, 
if not before he retired from London; and this (it is per- 
haps conceivably possible) he might have done as easily aa 
he could write the " Tempest," the " Winter's Tale," and 
the "Henry VIIL," between 1610 and 1613, and the 
''Othello" before 1616. But the tlieory also requires us 
to believe that he fumi.shed the new and amended manu- 
script copies to the theatre, which were " the tnie original 
copies" in the bands of Heming and Condell, seven years 
later, the " Othello" inclusive. Having no regard for his 
reputation and fame as an author, why should he take all 
this trouble and pains merely for the benefit of the theatres 
which he had left? Or, having such regard, why should 
he wholly neglect to collect and publish them himself? Or 
if prevented by death, how should he fail to make any pro- 
vision for their preservation and publication afterwards? 
And finally, having furnished to the theatre the finished 
manuscript of the "Othello," before 1616, how should there 
be such a diflerence between the quarto and the folio, when 
the manuscript for both must have come from the theatre, 
if not from the hands of Heming and Condell ? And, in 
either case, how should an old and imperfect copy have 
been put into the hands of the printer, when the cotnpleU 
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snd perfect manuscript had been in the actual use of tha 
theatre for more than seven years ! 

But if the real author were still living k> make these 
m-isioDs himself the whole mjstery would be explained, 
and espedaliy this enigma of the " Othello," which so much 
requires explanation ; and ibe comparison of a single pas- 
sage tike the following b almost enough of itself to raise a 
strong suspicion that tbe fact was so. In the first scene of 
the second act, we fiud this eipresson — 

Doth like apOBODOii* minenl gniw my lowirdi ": — 

and these lines, not found in the quartu of 1G22, were 
inserted in the speech of Brabantio (Act I. Sc. 2) in the 
FoBo;»— 

~ Jud^ me the mrld, if 't ia not gnat in MnM, 
Tli&tthoD hosi practiMd on bti with foul *lmfnn: 
Alnu'd hst dclirats jualh with dram, or minenlg, 
ThaCwikmiDOtioa. — I'll have 'tdbpuled on; 
T a probable, uiil palpable lu Uuulcini;." 

All this is in exact keeping willi Bacon's ideas of" mineral 
medicines," thai were " safer for the outward than inward 
parts," and of the effects which they may produce ; as in 
a speech he uses the figure of " a certain violent and min- 
eral spirit of bitterness." 

It is possible, too, to suppose that these improved orig- 
inal manuscripts may have passed from the theatre into tbe 
bands of Ileiuiug and Condell ; that they were submitted 
to the Master of the Reveb for license and then placed in 
the hands of tlie printers; and that, being superseded in 
tbe use of the stage by the printed plays, they may have 
finally gone to dt^struction ; but it is extremely difficult, as 
Mr. Halliwell observes, lo account for lieir total disappear- 
loce. And it is certainly a little remarkable, that neither 
these editors, who took the pains to collect and publish 
■beiie works, should have preserved a single manuscript oh 
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B memorial of their departed Tellow, nor an; member of Ul ' 
family, as a memento in his own handwriting of so distin 
gitished 3 poet, iheir ancestor; and that not a single paper 
of his writing should have been handed down within the 
reach of any tradition. But nothing definite can be 
founded on an argument of this kind. 

On the other hand, taking Francis Bacon for the author, 
we may suppose that the original manuscript copies would 
be kept a secret of hLs private cabinet; and that transcripts 
only in the handwriting of William Shakespeare would 
come to the knowledge of the players. The remark that 
he never blotted out a line would seem to imply that the 
manuscripts which they saw were in his handwriting, with 
which they must have been acquainted. After his death, 
it would become necessary for the real author to find some 
other cover for the purpose of publication. His fellow 
actors, Heniing and Condell. might be selected to stand in 
his place as ostensible editors. Little more would be re- 
quired than the use of their names. The dedication and 
preface would be written by the author himself: they have 
been supposed to have been written by Ren Jonson. The 
proof-sheets could be privately sent to his chambers in 
Bedford flouse, or in Gray's Inn, or the matter of proof- 
reading may have been left to the printer. All this would 
imply that Heniing and Condell became parties to the 
secret ; in such case, they would feel no interest in the 
manuscripts ; and the arrangement with them must have 
been made, if at nil, as early as 1622, or soon after the 
date of Bacon's fall from the woolsack and his banishment 
to his books and private studies at Gorhambury. Bedford 
House, and Gray's Inn. The original manuscripts, of 
course. Bacon would take care to destroy, if determined 
that the secret should die with him. 

We know from Bacon's will, that he directed his servant, 
Qenry Percy, to deliver to his brother. Sir John Constable. 
all his manuscript compositions and fragments, to be pul> 
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tiahed as he might see fit, taking "tfae advice of Ur. Se1d«n 
uul Mr. Herbert of the Inner Temple," and also desired 
hifi brother Constable and Sir Willinin Boswell, presently 
sfter his decease, to take into their hands all hb papen 
«1»tK)ever, ■- which are eiilier in cabinets, boxes, or presses, 
and thein to seal up until they may at their leisure peruse 
them."* It would seem probable that all these manuscripts 
and papers remcuned locked up for some fourteen months 
iRer his death, when tetters of administration were granted 
to Sir Thomas Rich and Mr. Thomas Meautys. and that 
aflerwurds the greater part (at least) of the manuscripts 
came into the custody of Dr. Rawlcy, his former chaplain 
md secretary ; though some of them appear to have been 
carried to Holland by Sir WilliBm Boswell, and placed in 
the hands of Isaac Grutcr, who published n part of them 
at Antsterdain in 1653. Gruter's preface menUons certain 
moral and political pieces which were not published by him, 

I which, according to l^Ir. .Spedding,* remain to be ao- 
coanled for, unless they were transferred to Dr. Rawlcy to 
be included in the Opvtcula of 1658. As late as 1652-5, 
certain letters of Isaac Gruter state that there still remained, 
ID the cabinet of Dr. Rawley. other manuscripts of the 
" Verulamian workmanship." which, being " committed to 
fiutJifiil privacy," were as yet " denied to the public" The 
■ctual character of these writings is not stated, but, from 
the whole tenor of the correspondence and the relations of 
the parties, it may be distinctly gathered that they were 

^ents of a philosophical, political, or moral nature in 
prose. There appears to be no ground whatever for any 
inference beyond this. Had the manuscripts of these plays 

:n left in existence by Bacon, It is scarcely conceivable 

t we should never have heard of them, and that they 
ibould even have escaped the late thorough research of 
Ur. Spedding. He must have destroyed them before his 

1 ««nnwn«,20i); Craik's Bnrm, 293. 
» I'MtMO, H'D>tt Bmtoo), V. 187-194. 
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de&tfa, if this theory be true: any other supposition wonU ] 
■eem to be wholly inadmissible. TVTiy he should desire I 
Biich a secret to be buried with him. may be considered in ] 
another place : at present, we must take the fact to be so. 

On the whole, nothing is made to appear, out of this ' 
critical comparison of copies and tliis modem research into 
the history of the Folio, necessarily to exclude, or essen- 
tiaily to contradict, the hypothesis, that this Folio may 
have been published at the secret instance and tmder the 
general direction of Lord Bacon himself; though it mnst 
be confessed that greater negligence would seem to be ex- 
hibited in some parts of it than is consistent with our ideas, 
at this day, of that particular and especial care, which the 
exquisite ta^te and personal feeling of such an author 
would lead ns to expect in such a work. The credit due 
to the Folio for authenticity must be increased In the saiDA J 
degree that it is rendered probable that it was printed in-fl 
this maimer ; and it is very cert^n that Lord Bacon wu 1 
exclusively eng^ed, at this very time, in contemplations 
and studies in close retirement, continuing his philosophical 
labors, completing bis instaurations of all science, and care- 
fully preparing for the press new and improved editions of 
works already published. He was thus sedulously ende&7>J 
oring to put a fitting close to the labors of his life by cars- 4 
fully transmitting to posterity what he deemed worthy dt 3 
preservation. 

About the 22d of June, 1C21, at the King's direction, ha 
retired to his country-seat at Gorhambury, where he r&- I 
nained until sometime in the suifimer of 1622. On tba ] 
1st of September. 1621. he writes thus to Buckingham:— | 
"I am much fallen in love with a private life; but yet I 
shall so spend my time as shall not decay my abilities for 
use," ' In another letter from Gorhambury, dated Febru- 
ary .Sd, 1621-2,' he expresses a desire to get back to Lon- 

l Uiisr. Woii, (Phi!«d.), III. ISB, 

* It nill br borne b mini] Ibal tlu year began, la thaw iays, OD the Sfttk 
of Uarch, and not a* now on the lit d«/ oT Jaauary. Letter lo Bucking- 
lam, Wut-kt (I'tulad.1, UI. lU. 
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iam, iriaere. as he sa^ " I could hare help> at bwid ftr ay 
■ridngs and studies, wherein I spend n* tiMe.* b • 
■aMDoranduin made for mi expected ■oterrvw «ifc Ac 
King, sometinie in 162^. he antes tfaa»: — "M^ Nhvs 
pvuved : I may ifaank <rour SftyesU; for I hcavd imm mk 
of Tssso^ that he godM know whick P"* kc HaAe «ka 
he ns in good conditioa, and wUdi wWa he «■• a hc^ 
gar: I doubt he could nuke no mdl obMrvsM* rfac' 
Peritaps not. your ktrdsfaip. Daring the anOMB «f ICBL 
his letters are dated from Bedford I 
by the 8th of March, 1623, be had i 
lodgings in Gray's Inn. In a letter ^ttd thaaet. Mmsk 
23. 1622-3, be says: — -Myself fcr quel sd iheh^B-t* 
hold out, am retired to Gray's laa; br wh ta «; «liirf' 
friends vere gone so Gir oB, it vaa Inc far «e » ^ » • 
cett." * So Proftpero, thruat ( 
" muter of a full poof cell," wl 




And in June. 1623, he viites Id Mr. Tefaw ] 

" It b true my labors are m« « 

I had formerly paUtshed. as tfast of A 

i:ig. that of Henry VIL. that ot Ae 1 

ate, and made mor« perfcct, «eQ t 

the help of some good pens, vhich C 

these " good pens " Ben tt 

Herbert another. Again, to 1S23, he i 

Charles : — ■■ For Henry the TIH, to < 

Tour highness, I did despair of taf iMddk ftm m^ 

I -mas glad to choose sotae toA woifc m I a^Cf* < 

whbin days ; so far was I fraai i 
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poets ; but tt^^^l 
111 the lliick ^^ 



leDgth It began like a fable of the poets 

deaerveth all in a pitce a wurtliy narration." • In the lliick 
crowding exigencies of tliis time, and in the long list of 
works given to the world during the five years next preced- 
ing his death, some explanation may be found, if it be 
required, for a somewhat negligent correctiou of the prea%. 
when '■ these trifles " were in question. 

Steevens and others have thought they could discover in 
the Dedication and Preface to the Folio some tracer of the 
hand of Ben Jonson. But surely with more reason it may 
be said, that in the tliought, style, and diction of both, there 
is exhibited the very soul of llie real Shakespeare himself; 
as it were, ex pede J/erculem. True, the story of tJie players 
in commeud.ition of Shakespeare, that he never blotted out 
B line ("there never was a more groundless reporC savs 
Pope), is repeated in the Prelhce. But it is known that 
Ben Jonson was iin iniiuiute friend and great admirer of 
Bacon, and so fine a joke as this must have l>een for him 
would not fail to impress the mind of Bacon as well ; for, 
as Hen Jonson tells us, he could with difficulty " spare or 
pass by a jest." Jonson also writes of " my gentle Sh&ke- 
Bpeare," — 



Who r-ssls to 1 
(Sucb u thine 
Upon Uie Mus 



EI ths eecond hell 



And so. according to the Dedication and Preface, " Mr. 
William Shakespeare's Comedies. Histories, and Tragedies 
he would see published from "the true original copies 
(which he would know to be such), and dedicated to that 
"Most Noble and IncomparEtble Paire of Brethren," the 
Eails of Pembroke and Montgomery, patrons of learning 
and of the theatre, his particular friends, bcfiire he also 
should take his departure, aud not have " the fate to be 
executor of his own writings," though he could not 
> Latter, IM± U»-8. 



1 



but^H 
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diejr digni^ greater than to descend to the resd- 

of these trifles." Bui the " Orphanes " should have 

Guardians, without ambition either of selfe-profit or fame: 

■ly to keep the memory of so worthy a friend and Fel. 

slive as was our Shakespeare." These plays had " had 

:ir triull alreadie, and stood out all Appeales," and they 

luld " now come forth quitted rather by a Decree of 

any purchased Letters of comnicndation " (exe- 

itors, orphans, guardians, trials, appeals, and decrees uf 

irt were now ready on the tongue of the ex-chonceltor), 

cured and perfect of their linibes ; and all Uie rest, ab- 

■crfute in their numbers as he conceived them" (what no 

lid better certify, " quam hUtoriam Ugttiinam el om 

nibtu numerii luii alitolutam " * ) : for he was " a happie 

'Imitator of Nature " (whereof the great " interpreter of 

[ttare" might be sensible), and " a most gentle eipresser 

Wliat he thought be uttered with that easioesM 

^M. wee have scarce received a blot in his papers " (what 

he could not spare to mention), and " his wit could no more 

iie bid than it could be lost " (as witness these records of 

it, which should not perish), ile was to be read " agaitie 

id ^une ; for if then you do not tike him, surely you are 

some manifest danger not to understand him." So 

leming and Condell would " leave you to other of his 

riends, whom, if you need, can be your guides ; if you 

them not, you can leade yourselves and others ; and 

readers" they wished bim 

Indeed it is altogether such a dedication and preface ^ 

might be expected from this " Jupiter in a thatch'd houM;, 

this secret inquisitor of nature, learning, and art; who in hia 

youth had taken " all knowledge to be his province " ; whose 

*■ vast contemplative ends " had embraced " the image of 

the universal world " ; but who. in respect of these Irlflet, 

preferred to die with his mask on. And such readers 

be wish to have, who knew the danger, perhapi Ctlt 

1 Dt Auj. BciaM., L IL c t., ITurt) (BuMm), 11. 309. 
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tbe certainty, that his own age would not fully underetand 
bini ; but he would take care that these same trifles should 
be secured to the possessiou of those '' next ages " which 
might be able to comprehend him aright. And he has left. 
us also, perhaps uninttingly, the guides to the knowledge 
of who aa well as what this " our Shakespeare " was ; 
though 






- Madtth, Act I. Sc. 4 



or, as he himself says of Aristotle, "as one that had been 
a chnlleuger of all the world, and raised infinite contradic- 
tion ; " • or as one that had been about to leave the shores 
of earth, aud had casta lingering look behind upon a thing 
known to be " immortal as himself" ; as the sonnet ^ngs: 



rebutth 



hiU of St 






ir (b Tim 



n giUier'd. 



Weeds among weed*, or Sovren with S 
No, it wru builded fu rrom iccldetit, 
It mlCert nol in Bmiling pomp, nor bjla 
Under th« blow or ttirdled dJMOiitent, 
Wherelo th' invitiiig time our fuliioa calla: 
It fean not policy, (lint llirrtic, 
Whicb worka ua leuei ur Bhort number'd houra, 
But all aloae st^udji bugelj poLilic, 
Tbkt it Dor grows with hual, nor drownt with ahowen. 
To this 1 witnciia call ttie fouls of time. 
Which die Tor goodnesi, who have llv'd br crime." 

jSonMl BxdrJ 
1 Woria IBMton), XII. Ki. 
* Sialir*. 8oua/lt, (?ac-*imi\e of tba ed.oflO 
looutat NaTBT before Impiinled,") Loadoii, 1) 



CHAPTER n. 



S 1. COXTCMFOEjUnEOiCSSeSS. 

Ix the outset of the ioqairr, ^.c 
9f the two men between vbom the qootioii ia iaa 
posed to lie, the conjparatiTe dates of their lem 
tnd the leading focts and events of their lives, in 
imder spetnal coosideratMm. though briefij, aa fna 
Uh) Tery important. Tlie genefa] tnipresawn iha 
Tuled hitherto, or until very lately, respectii^ the character 
and gemus of Lord Bacon and the scope of fab philoso- 
phy, has been, and is. of itself, a huge ttnaibling-Uoclc in 
the way of the proposition ifaat he could eTer have been a 
poet at aU. A more thorough stud; of the subject, under 
the light of judicious cnticbni, will elTecluallj dispel this 
doud of error. For the most part, all true notion of the 
man has been obscured in a murky atmosphere of political 
ohiiiscation, a kind of scientific haze, misunderstanding, 
miscoaception, and stupid mistake. Coacemiug him. as of 
many other men aod things in the times long past human 
vilUnies have been written into the semblance of illustri- 
DTS history, wherein vice b put on a par with virtu 
the highest virtue below the par of vice ; in which soanng 
EDlellect is subordinated to common-place ability, ioiagina- 
tioa held lo be a species of folly or insanity, and nietaphyft- J 
ics treated as ^'nonymous with muunslune ; in which hooka I 
an nted as fit food for worms, and to be " drowned io | 
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book-learning " is incontinently reckoDed bs a disqualtficft- 
tion for the duties of life, whilst a certain oveqilus of com- 
mon sense is supposed to be capable of all that is great or 
good ; in which much learning is deemed worse than use- 
less, philosophy a monooiania or a crime, all poets vagrants, 
and the xummum bonum no more nor less than Lord Coke's 
industrious money-getting chief end of man.' This inade- 
quate and altogether unsatisfactory account of the matter 
had its origin in the confusions of a tyrannical reign, in a 
court and time as corrupt as anything that b to be found 
in the Italian or tlie later Roman story, and in the general 
ignorance in an age that was on the whole very dark, 
Uwugh sotne bright stars twinkled in the firmament of it ; 
and it has been continued through the succeeding ages^ 
which have been growing only less and less dark, down 
to our times. Basil Montagu's meagre sketch of Bacon's 
life began to throw some light into these scarcely penetra- 
Ue ofa8C«intion&. Lord Campbell's superficial view of the 
gnat CbBMcllor.' not attempting to get clear of the fogs, 
utd l^iag Pope's epigram for basis and text, makes one 
iNtfafUs life aikd character as brilliant as sunlight, and the 
•Mmt W Uncfc as Erebus, and is, on the whole, more of a 
IIIMl Amb a lilK The diligent researches, however, of later 
mJMmi kav« gTFWi to the world an excellent and reliable 
•Mwa of Lord Bacon's Works, and brought forth many new 
and tarterwting data concerning him, which may be said to 
baar the stamp of historic truth." The *• Personal History "* 
and Ihe-Storj-of Mr. Dixon.* and the "Letters and lift" 
by Mr. Spedding, in a more complete detail of dates, rec- 
ords, facts, and circumstances, with due reverence for the 
genius and character of their hero, and in much nearer sym- 

ICunplieH'i Lift! Bfihe aie/Jni. (PWUd., 1681), I. 37U. 
*Liraa/lhe hml CAan. (PWUd., 1841). H. 

■ Auoni-i ir.»ti,bySp«ldine,EI'i>.iud Heath. B«loa.isa0-1BM: IM- 
ttn and Li/r of yniicii Bntim, by Junes Spedding, Lcndon. IS6I-S. 
*PtrKnal mnory of Lard fiocoa, Boabin, 1861 < Slorg of Lord Batm 

Lift, LoDduu, ises 
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psthj with the true DBtiire and quality of the xnaa. have pre- 
sented the great Cnglisb orator, jurist, statesman, and phil- 
osopher, in a very new light ; but even these come far short 
of exhibiting a full aod adequate picture of the learning, 
pliilusaphy, purposes, and scope of this "learned Magician." 
Macauiay' could see nothing in him but a certain physical 
science of practical tVuit ; Delia Bacon ' discovered in him 
a great deal more than Macauiay ; Kmerson.* more, per- 
haps, than Delia Bacon, iindiog that he ascended to the 
spring-head of all science ; and Prof Craik is certainly not 
M> r«ry &r wrong when he says : *' Bacon belongs not to 
matbematical or natural science, but to literature and to 
muml science in its most extensive acceptation — to the 
realm of imagi nation, of wit, of eloquence, of aesthetics, of 
historj', of jurisprudence, of political philosophy, of logic, 
of nietaphysicH, and the investigation of the powers and 
operations of the human mind,"* and (as he niight have 
■dded) "the order, operation, and Mind of Nature." ' 

Francis Bacon, son of the Lord-Keeper, Sir Nicholas 
Bacon, was born at York House in London, on the 22(1 day 
of Januarj', 15G1, and bo was three years and three months 
older than William Shakespeare. In the thirteenth year 
of hts age, he entered Trinity College, Cambri<Ige, and in 
1577, after enrolling his name at Gray's Inn for the sake 
of ■•ancienty," went with Sir Amios Paulet to the Court of 
Paris, where he remained until 1579, when, his father hav- 
iDg suddenly died before having nuide such anijile provi- 
sion for this youngest son, as he had intended in due time, 
he was induced to return home, and began his ternis at 
Gray's Inn, in June of that year, seeing now no belter pros- 
pect heiiire him than the profession of the law, with some 



lA of Eni). Lit and Langvage, by George L. Craik. LL. D. (New 
rotk, 1M2,) I. 61S. 
>jr»w>i Orgtoum. 
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hope of preferment in tbe state; and on the 27th of Jtis^ 
15H2, he was called to the Utter liar at the age of twenty- 
one. While in Paris, we may presume he had made bim- 
Belf master of the French language, and probably of the 
Italiiin and Spanish also, if not hefore, besides superadding 
to the manners of the English Court something of the 
polish of the French. On his return home, he was charged 
with bearing a diplomatic despatch to the virgin Queen, in 
which he was mentioned ns "of great hope, and endued 
with many good and singular parts." In I5S4, with the 
help of his uncle, Lord Iturleigh, he is elected to Parlia- 
ment for two boroughs, and, not much later, ventures to 
undertake a ■' Letter of Advice to Queen Elizabeth ; " but 
in 1586. he is still living, "as it were, in umhrd, and not 
in public or frequent action," and his bashful nature and 
studious seclusion are mistaken to his prejudice for pride 
and arrogance.* In 1587. when William Shakespeare is 
said to have come to London, Francis Bacon has become 
a Bencher, and sits nt the Reader's table, iu Gray's Inn, 
and, at the Christmas Revels of that year, he assists the 
Gentlemen of his Inn in getting up the tragedy of the 
" Misfortunes of Arthur," and certain masques and dumt>- 
fihows, for which he writes, at least, some "additional 
Bpeechcs," to be exhibited before the Queen at Green- 
wich,' while William Shakespeare is yet but a mere " sei^ 
vitor" at the Blackfriars. and still unsuspected of being 
the author of anything. In 1588-9, he is a member of 
Parliament for Liverpool, having already acquired an as- 
cendency as an orator in the House of Commons, and 
writes a paper on Church Controversies, and a draft of a 
letter for Secretary Walsingham on the conduct of the 
Queen's government towards Papists and Dissenters, under 
the supervision of the Archbishop, his old tutor at Cam* 
t>ridge. About the year 1590, he makes the acquainlanca 
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tt the risng jooas Eari of Fmu 
icbotar, whose litem; alaBliw, nried ■ 
campreb'ensiTe riews, and lore Cor the liben] ■ 
much in accord vith tus own- He [wii \m i 
Graf's Inn, unking an ocewMMnl nat la 
couDtry-seat of Gortiambuir. and fiir the i«bi1mi«9 *bA 
gTvster internals of tetuire from Law and ihe C'ocrt, be 
has hb retired and cotnlbnabte loc^ at Twickefihan Park. 
an estate of his brotber Edward, de%htA«Dj nitiated OB 
Ifae Tbames, near Twickeubam (a place afterwards tMnoia 
as the rendence of Pope), where, as earii as I S92. thtm^ 
ibe interest of bis friend, the Earl of Esaex. be bos tbe 
honor of a visit from tbe Queen herself and presents her 
with a Sonnet in compliment to that ~ generous noble- 
man;''* and here also, in aller years, tbe Queen honors 
him with her presence, on various occasions, and frequent 
opportunities c»cciir of addressing other Sonnets to bis 
torereigti mistress's eyebrow, though professing (as be 
nn in parenthesis) ~nat to be a poet." tlis habits are 
regular, frugal, and temperate, and his life pure, but he 
lives like a gentleman, a scholar, a member of Parliament 
and a courtier ; and with comparalively little ready money 
and n>e»ns rather in prospect than in possession, and with 
these expensive ways, he is at length compelled to get 
help from the Lombards and Jews. The Queen grants 
him tbe reversion of the Clerkship of the Star-Cbaniher, 
which, not coming into posse»,sicin before ll]08, was but 
as - another man's ground bultailing upon his house i which 
nugbt mend his prospect but did not fill his bnm." With 
tittle professional business, and no promotion coming, he 
features to address a letter (1592) to Lord Burghlcy, "the 
AtlsB of this commonwealth," as he styles him, the " limi- 
o«ir " of bis house, and " the second founder " of his " i>o«)i ■ 
■state," in which be says: "I wax now somewhat ancient i 
Hie-and-thir^ years is a great deal of sand in tbe tiour | 
I Nkb<i|** Progrmtt of Q. Elit. (LodcIod, I 
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glass. My health, I thank God, I find confirmed ; and 1 
do not fear thnt action shall impair it, because I account 
my ordinary course of study and meditation to be more 
painful than most parts of action are. I ever bear a 
mind (iu some middle place that I could discharge) to 
serve her Mujcsty ; not as a man bom under Sol, that 
loveth honour ; nor under Jupiter, that loveth business, 
(fur the contemplative planet carrieth me away wholly) ; 
but as a man born under an excellent Sovereign, that de- 
serveth the dedication of all men's abilities. . . Again the 
meanness of my estate doth somewhat move me ; for 
though I cannot accuse myself that I am either prodigal 
or slothful, jet my health is not to spend, nor my course 
to get Lastly, I confess that I have as vast contemplative 
ends aa I have moderate civil ends; for I have taken 
all knowledge to be my province. . . This, whether it be 
curiosity, or vain glory, or nature, or (if one take it fovoi^ 
ably) philanihropia, is so fixed in my mind as it cannot be 
removed. . . And if your Lordship will not carry me on, 
I will not do as Anaxagoras did, who reduced himself with 
contemplation to voluntary poverty ; but this I will do : 
I will sell the inheritance that I have, and purchase some 
lease of quick revenue, or some office of gain that shall be 
executed by deputy, and so give over all care of service, 
and become some sorry book-maker, or a true pioneer in 
that mine of truth which (he said) lay so deep." ' Not 
far from this time were written the speeches in Praise of 
the Queen and in Praise of Knowledge, doubtless in- 
tended for a Mnsque to be exhibited before her upon some 
occasion of which there is no record, further than that on 
the celebration of the Queen's day, in 1502, a Device was 
presented by Essex.' Not much later, we find him read- 
ing Vii^il, Ovid, Horace, Scneea, the Psalms, the Prov* 
erbs, Erasmus' Adagio, and various French and Italian 
autfaora ; in short, taking a survey of all the ancient and 
'■ LtlUn ami Ltft, I. IDS. * Ibid. I. 19D. 




vho B gettbis to be ~dK aalj 

■ad is "poor aad 

bimed in inpnied bcaltfi finn hit trails » 

be hks even bad a Fqiin >■ Us «mcc to (fce g 

of tbegood LmIj Abb, fato tootter, a fiST. 1 

grave, and afleetiaBile aoal, ia need a Calii 

BMiab a Puritaiiof the rtri Oe r sect, vImi « 

Utn to ** use prajer twiee b « dajr.' 

Imlfaer Fiancit " is too ut^ i igLM bercm : ' 

■oa, there is liltle to be expected far either a 

the <Htbod(H[ Lord Treasurer. The good 1 

begins to obserre that FnixTtft u " 

bjr imdmelj going to bed, and then nuiai]^ • 

when he shotdd deep." We get doIj a 

of hb private and secret rtialititt, ar of the exigeodes that 

Btade them prirale. 

In the mean time, be ha& made the acquajnlant^e of tlie 
thentre-going ^roung lords and oMirtters, Essex. Southamp- 
ton, Rutlnnd. MoDtgomei?. and the rest, and uo the Ifth 
of July, ]o93, the Eari of Essex is on a visit of "three 
hours to Francis Bacon and hU hrolher Anthonv, at 
Twickenliam Park," where he promises "to set up his 
whole rest of favour and credit " with the Qtieen fur ~ Mr. 
Francis Bacon's preferment liefore Mr. Edward Coke."* 
He hecomes attached to the party and service of the Earl 
of Essex, and is niade his conlidenlinl friend, political 
counsellor, and legal adviser, in September following ; and 
at the same time, his brother Antliony becomes Kssex*B 
Secretary. The "Venus and Adonis" was entered at 
Stationers' Holl in April, 1593, and was printed in the 

: Michol*' Pros, of 0. Elit., 01. 190, 0. (8). 
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sBine year. The author (if it were Bacon) did i 
la profess to be a poet, and it is dedicated to the Earl of 
Soiitlianipton, under the name of William Shakespeare; 
and the " Rape of Lucreee," entered in May, 1594, soon 
follows. Some eight or ten of the earlier plays are al- 
ready upon the stage, and are generally token to be the 
work of William Shakespeare, though none of them have 
been as yet printed under his name; but Greene and 
Chettle have uttered their sharp protest against the pre- 
tensions of this "upstart crow beautified with our featliers," 
denouncing him as *' an absolute Johannet factotum " and 
"the only Shake-scene in a countrey." It is in August, 
lSd4, that we get some further inught into the more inti- 
mate relations of these theatre-loving associates, learning 
from the letters of Lady Ann Bacon, first made public by 
Mr. Dixon, that they are having plays performed at An- 
thony's house, near the Bull Inn, " very much to the de- 
light of Essex and his jovial crew " (of whom Southampton 
is, of course, one), but as the pious Lady Aim fears, " to 
the peril of her sons' souls;" for plays and novels are 
burnt privately by the Bishops, and publicly by the Puri- 

In the beginning of 1593, Bacon made that celebrated 
speech nu the Subsidy, which boldly sustained the privi- 
lege of Parliament, but defeated Burghley, and so deeply 
offended the Qiieen, that he was denied access at Court 
for the next three years ; though after much solicitation 
of his friends, and being too great a favorite with her 
Majesty to he wholly cast off, slie had so far relented by 
the month of June, 1.594, as to employ him as her counsel 
verbi r«g, EUz.) in some legal business. Nevertheless, 
Essex undertook to make good his engagement of his 
"whole rest of favour and credit" to secure his prefer- 
_.inent to the place of Attorney-General before "Mr. Ed- 
d Coke." Cecil SEud it was useless to think of offica 
1 he was denied access at the palace. Another oly 
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fitter to be " of his aide.' After July, however, he i 
played as Queen's counsel, but when the Solicitorship i 
named (says Essex), "she did fly the tilt," and would not 
Bee hirn. The unfortunate Subsidy Speech cnuld not be 
forgiven, and die matter hangs for a lung time undeter- 
mined. Uacon keeps his terms at Gray's Inn, but spends 
the greater part of his time at Twickenham Park, or at 
Essex's house, where he is rapt in secret studies and 
philosophic contemplations ; and at the same time, both 
Essex and himself are busy in all suitable ways, plying 
their arts to regain the Queen's favor. Though deeply 
in debt, at this time. Bacon olTcrs her the present of a 
rich and costly jewel, which she declines to accept; thus, 
thinks Greville, almost pronouncing sentence of despair. 
In December, 1594, the Christmas Revels at Gray's Inn 
come on. They are gotten up with extraordinary magnifi- 
cence, this year, and the whole Court are most sump- 
tuously and splendidly entertained with plays, mosques, 
triumphs, and dumb shows. Lady Ann Bacon writes to 
Anthony, that she " trusts they will not mum, nor mask, 
nor sinfully revel" ; but Francis, as before in 151^7, and on 
other later occasions, takes a leading part in the prcparor 
tions, writing a. Masque, for one thing, which Mr. Sped- 
ding finds to be undoubtedly his work, and certain humor> 
oils Regulations for " the Ileroical Order of the Helmet,** 
and other pieces, which Mr. Spedding rather thinks not 
his work ; and upon this same occasion, the Shakespearean 
" Comedy of Errors " makes its first appearance upon any 
stage, pretty certainly also the work of Francis Bacon (as 
I will endeavor to show). In this year 1594, the "Htus 
Audronicus" is first entered at Stationers' Hall, and the 
second part of the "Henry VI." (then styled the "'Con- 
tention of the Two Houses of York and Lancaster") is 
first printed, and the third part (then styled the "True 
Tragedy of the Duke of York"! follows jj 1595; but they 
had been written long before. 
> SmoHo B*iMa,t\6iUy.l6U).~UltttiimiI Li/t.by SfBHlag,l.tH. 
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Bacon contiiiaes Ut be assiduously engaged willi hia 
pabtic avocations and bis private studies. Wbcllier frmu 
tfae moTtificatioa of disappuititment or the eil'ect ul' niid- 
lught muMDgs wben he should be asleep, the good inuihcr 
(rfkserves, agaio, that "inward secret grief hinderclh bis 
health," and ''everybodj saith lie looks thin and pide." 
Moreover, wben her ladyship is applied to for assinlatn:it 
in the <i^; of meeting his pecuniary obligations, she brcnks 
oat furiously upon " that bloody Percy," and " that Jones," 
as ** proud, profane, costly fellows, whose being about hini," 
sbe verily believes, - the Lord God doth tnislike." This 
was bis servant Henry Percy, in whose charge he left bis 
manuscripts by his will. Tlie particular ground of Lady 
Ana's dislike of his men, more than that they were es- 
pensive, does not appear ; but she insinuates that " he huth 
aourisbed most sinful proud villains wilfully." 

During the year 1595, he lives for the most part in the 
^uuly retiremeut of Twickenham Park, amidst his b<'oks 
and flower-gardens, abandoning the Court altogether. At 
length he concludes that he was taking " duty too exiictly." 
and not "according to the dregs of this age." and fearing 
lest his unwonted seclusion should be interpreted lo liis 
prejudice at the palace, he addresses a letter to the Lord- 
Keeper Puckering, on the 25th of May, 1595, desiring him 
to apologize to her Majesty for the " nine days' wonder " 
of his absence; for, as the letter proceeds, "it may be, 
when her Majesty hath tried others, she will think of him 
that she hath cast aside. For I will take it upon that 
which her Majesty hath often said, that she doth reserve 
me, and not reject me."' And in July, the Queen, as if 
to keep his courage up, or in recognition of his prufessiotial 
vervices. bestows on him the estate of Pitts ; but as to the 
SoticitoTship, it is probable that die Cecils and the Lord- 
Keeper Puckering, having at their service any number of 
Brograves, Branthwaytes, and black-letter Flemings, not 

> LttUrt and Lift, by Spedding, I. 360, 
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:»>iiiiectcd with a rival party, have fixed all that, and she 
will hear no more of it The Jealousy of the Cecils, oi 
Essex, or the Subsidy Speech which Burghley thinks to 
be tlie chief difficulty, and which Bacon still justifies rather 
than retracts, finally niars all, and it is decided, at last, that 
Sergeant Fleming, whose best qualification seenis to have 
been the negative one of standing in nobody's way, though 
admitted by Bacon himself not to be any such " insufficieot 
obscure idole man," as that his appointment could justly he 
taken as a personal affront, shall be made Solicitor ; and 
again, " no man ever read a more exquisite disgrace " than 
Francis Bacon. He cannot refrain from uttering a little 
indignation agdnst the Lord Keeper for " failing him and 
crossing him now in the conclusion, when friends are best 
tried " ; but he takes care to give no ofience to the Queen. 
In October, he writes to the Lord Keeper again : " I am now 
at Twicknam Park, where 1 think to stay ; for her Majesty 
placing a Solicitor, my travail shall not need in her causes ; 
though whensoever her Majesty shall like to employ me in 
any particular, 1 shall be ready to do her willing service." ' 
Again he is almost persuaded to abandon a public life, 
to sell his inheHtance, to spend some time in travels 
abroad, and finally to become a sorry book-maker, or a 
pioneer in Anaxagoras' deep mine. " For to be as I told 
you," he writes to Greville, " like a child following a bird, 
which when he is nearest fiieth away and lighteth a little 
before, and then the child ailer it again, and so in irifinitunt, 
I am weary of it," — 

" Applying fe&n [o bopea, *nd hopes to tan. 
Still losing when I saw inVMiriD win." — Sonnrl cxix. 

Among the objections urged against him. it was repre- 
sented that he was a man given to ''speculations" rather 
than business, and that he had not devoted himself to the 
practice of law, and he himself believed that her Miyesty's 
impression against him was due less to her remembrance of 

■ UHbt (11 Oct. 1G9G)1 Lrtlti-t and Li/c, by Speddias, I. MB 
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Ub Sabddy Speech than lo - her conceit otherwise " of Us 
" insu£Gdenc)' ; " * 

But ihu. lo jmr iifficipocT, — u your wonb u tble, — 
And let [hem work." — ittatarrfor JUt-mrt, Ael i. Sr. 1. 

It is plain tliat his tjnie and attention were mainly given 
lo philosopliical and literary studies. In this same letter 
be admits to Burghiey, " It is true, my lil'e hutli been so 
private as 1 have had no means to do your Lordship ser- 
rice.' And in October, again, he writes in a letter to 
Essex, touching this matter of his promotion in the Stale : 
" For means I value that most ; and the rather becuuse I 
am purposed not to follow the practice of tlie law: (If her 
Majesty command me in any purticular, I shitll l>c ready to 
do her willing service :) and nty reason is only, because it 
drinketh too much time, which I have dedicated to better 
purposes. But even for that pnint of estate and means, I 
pan]y lean to Thales* opinion. That a p/iilotoj/her may ba 
rieJki/htmS."* 

On the 5th of November 1595, Fleming receives his 
commission as Solicitor- General, and, some twelve days 
aAerwards, the Queen further solaces the disappointment 
of Bncnn with the grant of the reversion iif Twickenham 
Park itself. He becomes fully reconciled to her favor, and 
bia hopes revive. During the same month, Essex prepares 
a magnificent entertainment fur her Majesty at hii 
house, and itacon writes a Masque for the occasion. It is 
oot far from this time that P^ssex bestows upon Uacon, in 
requital of his friendship and his perso 
lale worth £1800, including, says Nichols, "a highly orna- 
mented nioiiKion, particularly celebrated for its pleasure- 
grounds, which were called the Garden of Paradise." ■ 
And it was not long before this time that Southampton. 
•ocording to a tradition handed down by Rowe from Mir 

> £4tio- ni Bvnjhiry (T .Ttint, U9S1; LttUri an-l Lift, by SpeddJoe, I.S6i- 
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William Daven&nt, is said to have bestowed upon Shi 
speiire the munificent gin of £1000, which might (witK 
Halliwell) be deemed alnjost incredible, unless (as Collier 
supposes) the niooey (whatever the sum) was in fact a a 
tribution for the building of the Globe Theatre, which n 
erected in 15i>4. 

In 1596, the "Romeo and Juliet" appears, and I 
" King John " had been written, not long before this dat 
Williuni Shakespeare had been for some time a sharer i 
the Globe and Ulackfriars, and, as the traditions saj, noi 
kept his lodgings near the Bear Garden iu Southwark. 
the next year, he is able to purchase New Place at Strat- 
ford-on-Avon, and appears to have been quite extensively 
engaged in agricultural operations and various kinds of traf- 
fic, while the '■ Richard II.." the " Richard IIL," and the 
" Meahant of Venice," were getting ready for the stage. 
Bacon dedicates his "Maxims of the Law " to " Her Sa- 
cred M^esty," writes his Advice to Essex, and dra^s for 
Essex the letters of Advice to Greville and to Rutland on 
his Travels. He is also regularly employed as Queen's 
Counsel, and, in the intervab of buaness in London, is dil- 
igently engaged " at Twicnam," on his " Colours of Good 
and Evil," and his " MediUtiones Sacr*." His smaller 
works are the " recreations " of his other studies, and, as 
we learn from his letter to Blountjoy, it is nnw "his man- 
ner and nile to keep state in contemplative matters." ' The 
first edition of the Essays, which had strayed from their 
master in manuscript, and were in danger of falling into 
the hands of the printers, is published by himself early in 
1,51)7, in anticipation of suireptitioits copies; but scarcely 
two years later, a collection of sonnets and minor poems, 
which appear to have strayed in like manner from their 
author, did happen to come into the hands of Jnggard, 
afterwards printer of the Essays, and got surreptiliouslj 

t Spcilillng'i Prr/act Ic the Cu^n ef Good nnd £nf, ITorb (Be 
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Between 159G and 1 600, the " Bichanl IL.' the " Rkb- 
aid lU^" the " Uercbant of Venioe." the - Much Ads 
About Nolhlng.' the two parts of the ' Henir IV^" dw 
- Uenry V.," and the - Merry WItcs of Wind " ^ 
their appearance upon the stage ; and it ts no ■ 
baps, that we Gnd it recorded in the histof; of d 
that Southampton, Rutland, and the rest of E 
crew, "pass awsj their time in London merclr in going to 
pla^ every day.' But Bacon himselC though his published 
works were gaining for him an eminent reputation at hirnie 
and abroad, and his practice at the bar was increasing, and 
his prospects brightening, had the misfortune still to be 
arrested for debt by " the Lombard " ; and be was actually 
"confined in a spunging-house " (according to the taunt of 
Cotte), before he could get out of the Sbylock's clutches. 
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At the same lime, lie is making eloquent speeches 
liament, and earning bills for " tlie increase of husbandry 
niid tillage " and " the increase of people ~ : and the Queen 
acknowledges his public services, and signifies her contiou- 
ing personal favor by making him a liberal grant of the 
llticlory and Church of Cheltenham and the Chapel of 
Churltnn Kings, with the lands and revenues thereto be- 
longing. 

Now comes on the affiiir of Ireland and the Essex 
treason. As early as 1597, Essex, receiving from Bacon 
wiser counsel than he liked, touching his military ambition 
Olid his sinister courses, ceases to come to Gray's Inn for 
■dvice; but takes to the Jesuits and the scheme of going 
to Ireland, and at length depo^iing the Queen from her 
throne. He makes a treasonable truce with the rebel Ty- 
rone, and suddenly returns home nithout orders, in Sep- 
tember l!<99, much to the surprise and indignation of the 
Queen ; and shortly afterwards lie is put under arrest at 
the Lord Keeper's house. During these years, the play of 
" Richard 11," has had a great run upon the stage, and re- 
ceived the special countenance of Essex, Southampton, and 
their associates ; and two editions have been printed, but 
with the scene " containing the deposing of a king " left 
out; and in 1599. Dr. Haywurd's pamphlet of the ■' First 
Yeare of King Henry the Fourth," which was a studied 
and treasonable adaptation of the story of Bolingbroke and 
King Kichard the Second to the present state of affairs, 
being printed with a dedication to the Earl of Essex, 
arouses the anger of the Queen, and adds to the alum al- 
ready awakened in her mind by the theatres and the play, 
Ilaywnrd is sent straight to the Tower. Esses makes all 
haste to call in the book, and to suppress the dedication ; 
but the forbidden thing was much sought after. Not long 
after this, and while Essex is under arrest, and Bacon, Id 
sundry interviews with the Queen, is still interceding in hij 
behalf, her Majesty brings up against him this aflkir of Dr 
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Hajmrd's book, and also, as it would seem, ^tinctly fiingi 
■t BocoQ himself abuut " a matter which grew from him, 
but went after about in others* names," being, in &ct, ao 
other than the play itself; but this will be made the subject 
of sp«da] notice below. 

From this time until he became A ttornej- General in 
1G13, while pureuing his public labors, he is still continu- 
ing in private, like Prospero in the play, his secret studies 
and the liberal arts in his " poor cell " at Gray's Inn, or iu 
his lodge at Twickenham Park, or at the charming coun- 
try-seat of Gorhambury, which fell to him on the death of 
his brother Anthony in 1604, where his taste for ckgant 
studies, his delight in beautiful gardens, and his love for 
the Muses find ample gratification. Sometime after the 
deadi of the Queen in 1603, he lakes pains to record her 
praises, signalizing her happy reign in the " In Felicem 
Memoriam Eliiabetha"; for this "silver-tongued Meli- 
cen" will surely not fail, like the ungrateful subject of 
Qiettle'a tfpleen, to 

" Drop ftoni his bmicd mine one utilu Ie»re, 
Ta moum tier deaUi thai gntii tiin Aneri, 
And (o hii ]tiet open'd her roj-ill tan"; 

< the numerous sonnets to her addressed, the 
i written for her entertainment, the graceful com- 
pUment In the " Midsummer Night's Dream," and that 
handsome tribute to her memory which is contained in the 
bet act of the " Henry Vlll." 

His speeches in Parliament have an eye to the welfare 
of the kingdom, and be is popular with the people, being 
sometimes elected for two or three boroufjlis at once ; and, 
oo the coming in of the new sovereign, he is for the first 
time regularly appointed King's Coun.sel, is knighted by 
KingJameainl604, and. in lliOG, in the forty-sixth year of 
bis age. baring found a maiden to his mind, he marries the 
pretty Miss Bambam, with £220 a year, being now able to 
Httle upon her £J00 a year out of his own income, though 
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be has lately had in pawn " a. Jewell of Susannah set with cli» 
monds and rubies." In 1605-tj, certain acts of Parliament 
are passed gainst witches, and Ben Jonson, Chapman, and 
Marston are sent to jail by the sublime author of the trea- 
tise on " Da^monologie and Witchcraft," for jesting 
Scots. William Shakespeare quits acting upon the stage, 
buys a Icelsc of one half of the Tjthes of Stratford-on- 
Avon, and is planting a mulberry-tree at New I'lace, whcD 
he should be writing the " Macbeth " and the " Lear." The 
" Macbeth," written somewhere in these years, takes 
flatlerin;; view of the Scots and of the doctrine of witches, 
and Shakespeare has tlie good forttmc to escape the &te 
of his brother poets : and the Christinas revels of the year 
1606, at Whitehall, bring out the great play of " Lear," for 
hia Majesty's special entertainment Bacon again expects 
the Solicitor's place, but is defeated by a trick of Cecil ele- 
vating Coke and Hobart; but, at last, in 1007, havingr 
made his great speech on the Union of Scotland, much tB 
the satisfaction of the King, he is made 8olicitor-G«nenl^ 
in June, with " the promise of a place of profit " in dual 
time. 

Not long after this event, the wonderful comedy of 
"Troilus and Crcssida." in a rather surprising m*anner, 
makes its escape from the " grand possessors' wills," as we 
have already had occasion to notice. In 1607-8, Bacon is 
engaged upon hb " Characters of Julius and Auguatua 
Ciesar" ; and, by some manellous accident, the tragedy of 
" Julius Ca'sar " comes from the hand of Shakespeare very 
Boon after, as if there were at least a " semblable cohe- 
rence " between the two men's spirits. Writing to Mr. 
Tobie Matthew, about this time, concerning his " Happy 
Meiiiory of the late Queen," Bacon says : " I showed you 
some model, though at that time methought you were h 
willing to hear Julius Cxsar as Queen EILcabcth oom- 
mended." 

In 1610, Shakespeare finally retires to Stratford, tod 
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somes Aitomey-Geneml, at the age of fifty-two, and the 
plays cerliunly cease to appear : — 

"All your doing, Mr. Attorney," says Coke, Bacon 
" Your Lordship all this wliile has grown in breadth ; you 
must needs now grow in height, or you will be a monster." 

In these years also, the "Apology concerning £ssex " 
(1604), the speeches touching Purveyors and on tlie King's 
Mess^es, the " Advancenjent of Learning" (1605). the 
•■Office of Constables" (ICOS), and the "AVisdom of the 

' Ancients" (1609-10), were written, or finished, and some 
new editions of tlie Bissays published ; and during the same 
period were written the greater plays of this author (these 
recreations of his other studies, perhaps) : the "As You 
Like it," the "Twelfth Night," the " iramlet," the " Meas- 
ure for Measure," the "Lear." the "Julius Ciesai-," the 
" Troihis and Cressida," the " Macbeth," the " Othello," the 
"Cymbeline." the "Tempest," the "Winter's Tale," the 
"Henry VIII.," and lastly (if they were in fact finisbed 
before Bacon's fail from power), the " Coriolaniis," the 
"Anthony and Qeopatra," and the " Timnn of Athens." 

It may be briefly added further, that, between 1613 and 
1621, Bacon was occupied with his graver pliilosophicnl 
labors and his public employments, in the full enjoyment 
of the royal favor, political power, and great fame. In 
1616 the year of Shakespeare's death, the grand trial of 
the Judges on the question of the King's prerogative came 
up before the King in person. The Lord Chancellor (El- 
tesmere) and the King decide for Bacon's opinion agiunst 
that of the Judges, who, all but Coke, finally yielded the 
point. Coke, overruled, has to eat his words, being for 
once " clearly in the wrong." says Blaekstone,' and is sub- 
sequently deposed from the King's Bench. In reply to his 
many assaults. Bacon addresses him a letter expostulatory : 
"Like s true friend, though far unworthy to be counted si 

k. io shew you your true shape in a glass, and that not i ~ 
1 3 Black. Comm., M. 
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lof tbeOdEeaa ^ctiwe«r^a 
A^ dnrf end of i^) Attmti to W-a - ■. «Mhe 
and one t^ ■■rfd. B k «m^ ^ Bmm 
) peurd; b«tbe I^dr OAe, fiw «*«■ Bans 

M> BOtne qrnp^aUi J, nui *waj «i(li ikc pri ata tfe tw 
kf, udkn^sberikaCivnacMAe. C>fce *f^es M ife 
lord Keeper (fiMoa) far a mnMt to aoK k*^ vhkk 
Ikoo [ tfO |) CT ly eoo*^ refaata, aad aJi k u Ae Mlag 
igdMt tbe nMns^e. MS, toach to U> aancMM. he 
fads &M both tbe Ki^ nd Dwk^h^ (w Bocfci^ 
lam, ud of oonrse Ae Kii^> are deep ia the fiat. He ■ 
tna 'aaSend to icnaiB ia an artwlw abe i mpod^ bc- 
ipwji, waled on an oU aoodea box,* Iwliliaj, ike parse t€ 
Uie Great Seal in lik band, and ia llaiilini il sitb inne- 
diW downfall, until be wffl anlamt to llw vbitm of tfae 
prime-favorite, and bold bis peace abant Am buqaitoaB 
■urriige, banel; escaping wttb Ih* «Ace, wbBe Coke be- 
oinw a Privy CounciUor. T\m thing ower fiir the presenL 
^ is made Lord Chancellor and Baron Vemlam in 1618, 
poliliahes the " Novum Ot^anuni " in 1 62«. dedicated to tfae 
Kng. and becomes Viscount St Alban. January 27, 1621. 
"tliament met a few days afterwards all fiirious far r«- 
■"KL Bacon himself had advised the calUt.g of a parUa- 

l Lord Cunpl-.il'. Li'm o/«U rt„u., II, 312 
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ment as a remedy for the public evils ; aud ( 
" tliviniag putriot," is a member, and immediately begins 
" bribery and corruplioD " in higb places, lihting at ]JacoD 
first of all ; and Buckingham, adventurer Cnuilield, scent- 
hound Churchill. Dean Williams, high priest of the t«m- 
mum bonum, and all the Villiers harpies, the mother of 
them inclusive, who already imagines she has the aforesaid 
Dean by the coat-tail, join the cry. and fall to work. Ba- 
con, warned to look about him, answers; "I look above." 
But seeing that there was no help for it now, he concluded 
to lean upon the King, and depend upon his personal 
friendship and sovereign power alone to save him from 
total ruin, or vorae ; and so gave up the seals, and made ■ 
clear submission and a fonmil confession. Id )lay follow- 
ing, he received sentence, was fined £40,000, disqualified 
from holding office, sent to the Tower during the King's 
pleasure (which was not long), and banished London 
(the verge of the Court). He retires to his books and 
gardens at l-iorhainbury, nnd. by the next October, the 
"History of Henry VII.," begun long before, is HnLshed, 
and submitted to "the file of his Majesty's judgmenL"' 
In April 1622, a copy of ihe " History of Henry VII." is 
presented to the Queen of Bohemia, the fiur Princess for 
whose nuptials the " Winter's Tale " had been written ; and 
the " History of Henry VIH.," beginning " like a fable of 
the poets," is commenced but never finished. In the mean 
time, Buckingham and Cranfield (now Lord Treasurer) are 
pressing for the spoils of their late victory, until by Novem- 
ber, the faithful Secretary Meautys be^ns to think they 
"have such a savage word among them as Jtfmng."* 
Buckingham is set upon having York Mouse. At first, 
I Bacon replies : " York House is the house wherein my 
I Atber died, and wherein I first breathed ; and there will 
my last breath, if so please God. and the King « 

1 Ulter (o Ibv Kin»;, Mirah sa, IflSS. 
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pre me kave ; though I be now by fortune (as the old prwr- 

nb b) like a Iw^f in a monk's hood." * But, seeing that the 

Kmg trould not give him leave agmnst tlie fiivorite, Yurk 

ilouse h^ to go, in tlic end, nnd Bacon is IcA in debt, strug- 

gliiig witli penuij, until at length his fine is mode over to 

him; but he insists upon driving a showy equipage when lie 

goes abrtuLd. and, says Prince Charles, ineetiiig him on the 

Bad in full trim, " will not go out in a snuff." During tbe 

tulunin of IG22, his letters are addressed tmm Bedford 

House in London. Buckingham is still grasping after his 

-bouse at Gotiambury " and his " forest " there. At firet, 

he had answered, " I will uol be stripped of niy feathen": 

but, by tbe 5th of February, 1 C23, he has made up his mind 

to submit to the necessities of his fate, and writes to Buck- 

n^am of that date : "And for my honse M. Gorhaiiibury, 

I do infinitely desire your lordship should have it."* And 

bnng nuide this last sacrifice, about the first of March, 

lfi3, he returns to his old lodgings in Oray's Inn, where 

^continues to be " Hhut up,* says Lord Campbell, ** like a 

diwtered Inar." In October of the same year, the " Dc 

Aagmentis " is published with a dedicaton to Buckingham, 

uif that might sdll further appease htm; and he venture it 

to lolidt the Provostship of Eton, " a pretty cell for my for- 

twe* (as he expresses it), and is refused ; " for," he con- 

iJDiKs, " 1 hope I shall be found a man humbled as a 

CliiMian, but not dejected as a worldling." ' The " His- 

"mj of Life and Deiith," written in Latin, is now pub- 

^fd; and it is sometinie during this same year that the 

Kolio edition of the Plays first sees llie light. The entry 

"iillie Stationers' Register bears date the 8tli November, 

'6i3; but one copy is said to exist, having the date 1C32 

"POT the tide-page ; whence it may be inferred that tin: 

' Utiw. mrrt4 (Monl.), XII. iX, OS. 
• l«», Wm-t, (PhiUd.). III. 147, 
l«l«rioO«fonI(Feb.8.1BaS-t)i Work, {UbbU). XI !. m-, (PbiW ), 
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work had been begun, if not entirely completed, in th«l 

Somewhere between 1623 aod 1626, his sentence is fully 
pardoned ; and Coke, Cranfield, Williams, and others, disci- 
ples of the Cokean doctrine of the chief end of man, who 
had been instrumental in pulling Bacon down, now fall 
themselves, some with Coke himself into the Tower, and 
Gome into the lowest deeps. Bacon continues his labors at 
Gray's Inn (when not too sick to work) upon the " Great 
Instauration," the " Apothegms." the " Holy War," the 
"Natural History," the "New Atlantis," the £ssnys, and 
the Psalms, with the assistance, at times, of Meautys, Mat- 
thew, Rawley, Hobbcs, Ben Jonson, and George Herbert ; 
for poets and philosophers and divines alike appear to have 
had a singular admiration and affection for this " Chancel- 
lor of Parnassus," of whom Ben Jonson never repented of 
having written these lines, nor ever recanted a word or syl- 
lable of them, characterising him as — 

" Edgluid'a high Chancellor, thit destined heir. 
In hia nit cndle, to his father's cbiur, 
WboK even thread the F>t«t epin round md All! 



A new edition of the Essays, with twenty new ones 
added, and among tliein (as it may be welt to note) the 
Essay of the " Vicissitude of Things," is printed in 1625 i 
the " Metrical Versions of the Psalms of David " are dedi- 
cated to George Herbert, "as the best judge of Divinity 
Knd Poesy met;" and he dies on the Sth of April, 1626, 
Baying in his will : " For my name and memory I leave it 
to men's charitable speeches, and to foreign nations, and 
the next ages." 

There was less occasion, perhaps, than has been gener- 
ally supposed, that he should leave it by his (vlll either to 
the one or to the other ; for his own contemporaries were 
not wholly blind to his superiority, whether in the powers 
Df the intellect or of the imagination, in the extent of hit 
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leuniog or in the nobiUty of his nature and cfaaracter, in 
the splendor of his genius or in the greatness of hU works. 
Though no accuunt remains t« tell ua what imusual bUle 
attended his funeral, we know that his faithful secretary, 
Thomas Meautys, who erected a fitting monument over 
him in St. iSIichael's Church, near St. Albans, where hew.is 
buried by the side of his mother (as he had himself de- 
sired) " within the walls of Old Veruljim," whereon he 
inscribed him the Light of Science and the Law of Klo' 
qoenoe, whom he had worshipped living, and admired when 
dead, was by no means the only one to cast a fluwer upon 
Hs gTKve. Numerous tributes to his memory immediately 
ippeared. Some of them have been preserved in the Flor- 
kaan Miscellanies, elegantly written in Latin, and though 
for the most part anonymous, evidently by men of learning 
ud genios, who knew how to appreciate his worth even a* 
I ion of Apollo, as witness these few lines of extract : — 

"CoDilat, Aprils una te polaiMC mori: 
Dt floi bine licrfmlj, illinc Philomel* qucrelia 
Dcducuit lingaB fuo«n ml* tuc. 

GlORCItUH 



Beimihi! neeenlucL arc mun, nue mu 
OlMlibaol riCu, bQ mea vuta tuu." 



1 Ihrl. .ViV..X. 389-386. 
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We know when Bacon's acknowledged works were pub* 
llsbed, and also in what years many of them were chiefly 
written ; but some of them occupied his mind more or leas 
during many years or nearly all his life, and materials were 
always accumulating on his hands : and some of them were 
composed in whole or in part long before they were printed. 
But most of these plays were no doubt produced on t^e 
stage very soon after they were written ; and, although it 
may not be possible to fix with predsion the exact dates at 
which they were composed, in all coses, the facts known 
concerning them enable us to assign a hither limit to their 
appearance with positive certainty in nearly every instance ; 
and this will be sufficient for the purpose in hand. The 
researches of later critics have considerably modified the 
chronolt^cal order of Malone and older writers, and they 
furnish data on which a near approximation to the date of 
composidon, in the majority of instances, can be attained. 
On these and such other lights as we have, the following 
order, with the nearest dates, may be accepted, perhapa^ 
«s a very close approach to the truth. 

CHBONOLOGICAL ORDER OF THE PLAYS. 
I. PiBiOD. — 168^1B93. 



Titiu Andronicns. 

Parklra (Gnt Bbtch). 

Henry VI.. 3 Psru (iJnt gketches). 

TuDuig of On Shraw (Srat sketch). 

Two GemleiueD of Vanin*. 



Love'B Lsbor "< Lost. 
AU-iWeUTbatEadaWan. 
(TeniuandAdanii. Printed UH.) 
(Rape of Lticn««. PriDtedlBOt.; 



n. PbrioD. — 1594-1600. 



>rdKiinm«r Night's Dream. .1591 

Comedy of Ernin Jim 

Koineo and JuliM 1595 

King Joba 1595 

Bk'hardn ,.1696 

Richsrd 11! 1598-; 

UcrcbsBt of Tenics 1G9T 



IHeniylV 1698 

aHenrjlT IGPS 

Hucb Ada About NMhing. . .IWS 
Menr Wives of Windfoi. . . . 15M 

AiTooLikglt 



1 




PLATS FttST nOMIUt IX T 



Tag GndoncB at Ttn 
IndlBorrTL* 



I UiVdlltfH 



1 1^ VMM tf r^Aw^ 






^}> and poeoH were pndmeai owicipiadi ^act^ to ifat 
ponJoD oT Bacon's [i& in wUcfa «« ^9 ^mC <^|f h». 
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po.se they could liuve been wrilten by liicn, being tbe period 
of thirty-one years between his coniing to the bar, in 1588 
Riid his elevation to the principal law-office of the crowD, in 
11)13, and between the ages yf twenty-one and fifty-two. 
During the first twenty-five years of this time, and until 
made Solicitor- General, in 1G()7, he was looking in vain for 
advancement in ihe slate, getting none beyond a seat id 
Farilanient, which came from the people, and the sm^ 
employment of a Queen's (or King's) Counsel, holh places 
of honor rather than profit ; and was a barrister, a close 
student, and a bachelor at his lodgings in Gray's Inn, with 
distressingly little professional business and much leisoib' 
for writing and for study, spending his vacations in 
quiet retreats of Gorharabury and Twickenham Park 
constant attendant upon the Court, a friend and counsellox 
of the favorite Essex, and an intimate associate of his gay 
young compeers, Southampton, Rutland, Pembroke, and 
Klontgomery, who were constant visitors of the theatre, 
some of ihein great patrons of learning, and themsclvi 
amateurs in poetry, and all of them patrons and lovers 
the liberal arts. 

All the while, Francis Bacon was intent upon his Ieg4'< 
studies, his parliamentary duties, his scientific inquiries, hn 
civil and moral Essays, his " Wisdom of the Ancients," his 
"Advancement of Learning," and those philosophical speo- 
ulaUons and instaurations which were his " graver studies,'^ 
together with sundry unnamed " recreations " of his other 
studies 1 being thus, at the same time, engaged in writing 
various works in prose {if not in verse also) on subjecto 
which, in a general view, and in their main matter and 
scope, are found to be essentially kindred and parallel wiib. 
these very plays. In his dedication of the " Dialogue Touch* 
ing a Holy War" (itself not without some touch of tlM 
Shakespearean faculty), addressed to the learned Bishop 
Andrews, in 1 C22, he tells lis that these smaller works, such 
IS the Essays, and " some other particulars of that natura," 
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iolHi^to aoc^ *^mm ka«e of qnck rerenue," or ujr 
HHoAae ^MMage t» hHscK or personal &me, B9 tnan j 
^Acpi^ALHtfeHacd^s. On the coatrarj, we nut; 
■rfU^vngw farlH tke Ugfaeat and most disinterested 
B caMceive for aoj' author, even 
; hj the labors of a life to re- 
aKc, philosophy, arts, 
c part' of htunan life ia this 
Ms of the writer, and 
I icpMbUioa. were with himself 
iBt csasderatioDS, when tliese 
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br nature with the richest 
powers. His mother wss s 
ase ^is when teAming for either sex 
flf the Greek and Latia classics ; and 
of deep iheolc^-, after the 
af 1^4^ t"'^ Gny, who, according to Ascham, 
raad *tha PWiaB FbooE in Greeke~ with as much 
Afight M ifit hid hees ' ooe of the tales of Boccase." cr 
of the Q tM > WeneIC «ho is said to have translated Boe- 
Ahb ' De OMOOlmiiae Fh3oaO|rfue " uito her own Eng- 
isL 1U> Bnedns, it will be remembered, was a Chris- 
^npldoMpher and poet of the fifth century,* and a writer 
that exhibited the highert order of Platonic genius and 
iatdfecL both in strle and matter surpassing Cicero him- 
self; and in d>e afe of Eliabeth there were not a few 
sdKilius and divines, who. like Richard Hooker, George 
Uerfaaft. John Selden. I>r. Donne, Bbhop Andrews, and 
lord Bacon hims«^lf. were bv no means afraid of the phi- 
of I'lato. His father was not only Lord Keeper of 
It Real, but an eminent scholar and a patron of 
sad art, who had the reputation of uniting in hiu- 

1 etfHr* Bocthii (CUst. D«lph. Tilpf), UndoD, 1BS3. 
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■"vLt to the Omti of Pam, I mil. PnvL Itri^ «i 
BpuUih, tnrelSi^ wiA Ife Fnadh CaM, Md ka^ 
>i><nm«d vith a arivioa la (fe Qma. fedwe he w «M^ 
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Upon the deatb of his father, sitting down thus funiishe^ 
ut Gray's Inu, in 1579, to the study of the law, a furthei 
survey of the Greek and Latin poets, and a thorough sludj 
of the philosophic wisdom and culture of the ancieuta^ 
reviewing the patent deficiencies of liis own age in matters 
dvil, moral, and religious, in sciences, philosophy, and art, 
with the recollection about him, perhaps, of lite plays that 
hud l>cen written and performed within the walls of the 
University while he was there, and with such example bo'^ 
fore him as that of Sir Philip Sidney, and such encouragl 
ment for the cultivation of the art of poetry as wi 
found in his writings as being not unworthy of the highea 
diguity. rank, ambition, or genius of any man, and witli ibti 
boldne^ of self-conscious power ttiat did not fear to grap* 
pie with Aristotle and Plato, nor even to undertake t' 
renovation uf all philosophy, it is not so very wonderil 
that he should also come to the conclusion that " true art i| 
always capable of advancing,"* and should even be^n t 
spread his own wings in the sphere of Apollo. Tlie ** Vox 
nus and Adonis " at once gets to the very essence and t 
torn of the pastoral Arcadia, and the " Rape of Lucrece"' 
measiU'es the height of the Roman virtue and digo!^ ' 
Ancient lore furnishes material and story for a " Titus An- 
dronicus," or a '' Pericles," in near imitation of the manner 
of tlie Greek tragedy, which he may send to the theatre, 
perhaps. The " Histoires Tragiques" of Belleforest, and 
the Italian novels of Ciiithio, Uandello, Boccaccio, and the 
rest, which he has read in Paris, furnish hints of fable and. 
incident for a few delightful and entertaining comedies c 
love, wit, and humor, which yet savor of the classic lore O 
the UniverMty, and bear traces of his Parisian French aai 
his acconiplishmenU in Italian and Spanish. The splen^dl 
entertainments at Court set the young imagination all in ft I 
blase, and produce that extraordinary exhibition of lov^.4 
wit, and fancy, the " Midsummer Nighfs Dream," in honot | 

1 SeaU tnltlUctui, W«rk4 (Mod!.), XIT. iSfl-T. 
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'tf the muden Queen, ITie ChrUtniiis Revels at Gray'» 
Inn call for a. new -■ Comedy of Errors " out of Plnutus, 
nib sundry ^harp hits at the gowned and wigged gentry 
there assembled, which may go to the theatre also, now that 
Hs special work is done. The English Histories of Iluliii- 
thed, tlxll, Ston. Speed, and the rest, all compact with 
Itaming, iniagination, and poetry, of which he has made 
wine study, as well as Chaucer, the old ballads, and all thu 
old plays, tales, proverbs, and cbronicles, which he has 
BKUui time to ransack, may furnish fable, story, moral pre- 
cept, and tragic incident enough for a few dramatic hislo 
na in the new kind, of which sonic first specimens and 
(outiifiil sketches, which will eventually grow into larger 
iimensions and more perfect fonii, may he thrown upon the 
lUge a[ once, imtil they begin to attract the public atten- 
^1 and find their way into the hands of the printers, 
"iltoul the author's name, as they were lately acted by the 
lord Chamberlain's or the Earl of Pembroke's servants. 
AH this will be done in secret, or with the knowledge of a 
^liieods only who can keep a secret; for he well knows 
IliUthe public opinion is much against poets and writers 
^tiie stage, and that to be known as a poet and a play- 
*^hl would he next to ruin to all his prospects for ad- 
"uicenient in the state, and in a profession in which the 
Ei^le^t lights were of opinion, with Lord Coke, that poet- 
•ters and play-writers were to be ranked with " alche- 
■"jsls, monopotexts, concealet^. and informers," whose 
"utal end was beggary," being no better than " fit mils- 
|Wh for the grand jury as vagrants.' He had not made 
"P Ms mind yet to become " a sorry book-maker," nor quite 
I* felire to Cambridge with a couple of men, there to de- 
"*« his life to contemplations and studies, " witliout looking 
"Kt."' In the mean time, he is pushing his interest at 
""Tt, with the tardy support of hJa uncle. Lord Burgliiey, 
•"S the jealousy of the Cecils ; for he has chosen to follow a 
P^Mic, rather than a merely professional or literary career. 
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Giving ail account of himseir, in the lutter pnrt of his life, 
more pnrticuliirly in reference to his philosophical lalxire, 
perhaps, but not wholly out of place in this connection, he 
iuys; — 

■' When I came to conceive of myself as born for the 
service uf humanity, and to iooic upon sUte employment as 
amongst those things which are of public right itnd patent 
to all, like the wave or the breeze, I proceeded both to 
inquire what might most conduce to the benefit of men, 
and to deliberate for what special work 1 myself had been 
best fitted by nature. Thereupon I found that no other tiling 
was of so great merit in reference to the human race as the 
discovery and authorship of new truths and arts, by which 

human life mny be improved I judged, therefore, 

that my nature had a certain inherent intimacy and rela- 
tionship with truth. Yet, seeing that both by descent and 
education I had been imbued iu civil aSairs, and, inasmuch 
as I was still a young man, was sometimes shaken in my 
opinions, and thinking that I owed something peculiar to 
my country which was not equally due in all other cases, and 
hoping that, if I nught obtain some honorable rank in the 
state, I should accomplish what I had designed with greater 
advantages in the exercise of my genius and my industry, I 
both applied myself to the acquirement of political knowl- 
edge, and, with such modesty as beseemed and in as far as 
it could be done without any disingenuousness, endeav- 
oured to cojiimend myself to such friends as had it iu their 
power to assist my advancement"' 

His compact learning, exact knowledge, and brilliant ora 
torical powers soon begin to acquire for him an ascendency 
in Parliament and public affairs. He connecU himself 
with the fortunes and party of the ri»ng favorite, Essex, 
and, at tLe same tijiie, mftes the acquaintance of the young 
lords and courtiers, his adherents and followers, Southanip- 

1 among them, constant attendants and patrons of the 

1 Prolmiiatdt M. A'nt, tCraik'B Bacon, fllll. 
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dteatre ; who, 4S the frieuds and associales of Kssex and 
himself, were no doubt frequent visitors at his cbauibers in 
Gray's Inn, or at his lodge at Twickenham. His brother 
Anthony and himself, the more effectually to push their 
fortunes in this direction, and to maintain this high estate 
and prospect of advancement, incur expense beyond their 
immediate means of living, and even keep a coach, which 
tlie good Lady Ann thinks a piece of extravagance ; and 
they give entertainnients of stage-plays at Anthony's house 
to '• eits and gentlemen, very much to the delight of Essex 
and his jovial crew," but, as T^dy Ann thinks, also very 
much "to the peril of her sons' souls."' In the stunmer 
of 1593, Anthony has become secretary, and Francis, the 
legal and political adviser of the Earl of Essex ; and it is 
at this very iime tlial the " Venus and Adonis " is dedi- 
cated to Southampton, and, in the next year, tlie " Rape of 
Lncrece," also, under the name ofWilliatn Shakespeare. 
The plays have been performed at his theatre, and he has 
already acquired the reputation of being the author of 
them ; though as yet none of them have been printed 
under his name. Certainly it will require n • great stretch 
of imagination to conceive that during these familiar visits 
of Essex and Southampton to his chambers in Gray's Inn, 
he may have taken the liberty to shon them, or to read to 
them, the manuscripts of these poems. We may very well 
suppose they would ui^e him to publish them, liut he 
does not desire to appear before the public in this charac- 
ter, and means to " profess not to be a poeL" ' This cover 
is easily suggested. Southampton will not object to the use 
of his name in a dedication ; and William Shakespeare 
will be as ready to appear as the author of these poems as 
he has been, or will be, to figure as author on the title- 
pages of divers and sundry quarto plays which he certainly 
r wrote. A mere possibility, it is true, or even a strong 
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probability, cannot be token as any proof of ihe fact ; but 
if it be once establiiihed by other evidence tliat the plays 
and poems were actually written by Francis Bacon, then, 
of course, some such supposition as this must be admitted 
as absolutely necessary ; and of this fact there will be an 
ample sufSciency of other evidence. So extraordinary an 
arrangement, with so eminent a personage as the Earl of 
Southanipton, is indeed a bold hypothesis ; especially in the 
face of that muniiicent largess of £1000, which he is said 
to have bestowed on Shakespeare, in recognition of the 
complimeiit and of his merit as a poet But this story is 
itself a mere tradition, related with distrust by Howe as 
handed down by Sir William Davenant ; and, as Mr. Hal- 
Uwell observes, " considering the value of money in those 
days, Biich a gift is altogether incredible," ' however prob- 
able it may be, otherwise, that some notice of the kind niay 
have been taken of him. The Globe Theatre was erected 
somewhere in these years (1594-^), and it is by no means 
improbable that the Earl of Southampton should contribute 
a handsome sum towards this enterprise. And there may 
have been other reasons, more or less remotely connected 
with the history of these plays and their author, that were 
operative with these gay young courtiers in their patronage 
of the theatre, without the necessity of resorting (with 
Delia Bacon *) to the hypothesis that they had, as a whole, 
or in any particular, a special bearing upon any schemes 
then impending for efiecttng changes in the state and gov- 
ernment, or any connection with any club of reformers ; 
especially if we consider that the Queen herself was willing 
to be wooed and to have sonnets addres-sed to her ; that 
she took great delight in the masques and plays, triumphs 
and dumb shows, which they got up for her amusement ; 
and that many of these very plays were performed before 
her at Court as they came out, and were "well 1 
M^esty." 

1 Life of Skaka., IflL 

a PhiL of Shai,. Phy Unfiibd, IMT. 
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S 3. TBE HISTURICAL TLATft. 

Aa the work proceeded, the plan wouid lerr saua be coo- 
trived of a connected and CDntiouous series of histarical i 
dramas, which should embrace the entire period at the mU 
vara of the Koses, rich enough in tragic story and treat, 
uid itifordtng ample materials for illustrative eswnpJes in 
die more dignified subjects ol a civil and moral nature. 
beginning with the " King John." as it were bj waj of pre- 
lude, in wlilch the legitimate heir to the throtte is set aside, 
ind the nation is plunged into avO war: and cootinuing in 
lubject and design, though not conipo>>ed, or produced, in 
SiiA chronologies] order, with the weak and despotic reign 
i>r Eichard U., whose imbecility leads to another usurpa- 
tion of the crown, with all the terrible consequences irf 
diMitrous civil war; and extending through the two pons 
if llie " Henry IV.," the " Henry V^" and the three parts 
iif Ihe " Henry V'L," to the coining in of Henrj- the Sev- 
ath in the " Richard IJI.," when the two Ruses are finally 
vittd m one line, and a tragical history is bmugbt to an 
"xl hi the more peaceful times which followed : a scheme 
■iiidi may even have been suggested by Sackville's irag- 
tdyof "Ferrex and Porrex" and the •■ Complaint of Ituck- 
^"^tam." Speaking of Elizabeth Woodville. Dowager of 
Mmi TV_ Bacon says her history " was matter of trag- 
•Jy" ' as it is very effectually made to appear in the " Rich- 
■rtlll." The same historical subject was continued, in 
** lime, in a plain prose history of the reign of Henry 
*II., which contains a graphic and " speaking picture " 
w the false pretender. Pcrkin Warbeck, " a counterfeit 
"fthftt Richard. Duke of York ^second son to Kdward 
|l>e Fourth)," of whom there was di^-ulged " a flying opin- 
'""'ihat "he was not murdered in the Tower": where- 
m, " this being one of the strangest examples of a per- 
■"■""i that ever was in elder or later times," it is also 

* Bi4l. nf ffnn, V/I. 
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given; and it is written in the true Shakespearean vein, 
and, as any one niaj see tliiit looLs sharply' enough, lacks 
notliing of the compactness, brevity, clearness, and beaut; 
of his former style, dropping only the high tragic buskin 
and the blank verse. And here and there, ideas and ex 
pressioDs inevitably crop out in it, all unconsciously to him- 
self, which strike upon the ear of the careful listener like 
the sound of an echo, as thus : — 

" Neither was Perkin for his part wanting to himself 
either in gracious and princely behaviour, or in ready and 
apposite answers, or in contenting and care^ing those that 
did apply themselves unto him, or in pretty scorns or dis. 
dains to those that seemed to doubt of him; but in all 
things did notably acquit himself: insomuch as it was gen- 
erally believed (as well amongst great persons as amongst 
the vulgar) that he was indeed Duke Richard. Nay. him- 
self with long and continual counterfeiting and with oilea 
telling a lie, was turned (by habit) almost unto the thing 
he seemed to be, and from a liar to a beli 

Aud we have the same ideas and similar expressions, in 
m like connection, in the " Tenipest," as follows : — 

" Pm. I thiis neglecdoK worldl/ ends, tU dedicata 
To cliweaesa. uid the bettering of mr mind 
With that, whk-h but by bein|{ to retir'd 
O'er-priz'd all populsr rate, in mr f>I» biotber 
Awak'd an «vi1 nslare ; and my tmac. 
Like a good pinnt, did beget of him 
A (iJtebood, in its conlraiy u gnat 
As my IraBt wa*; which had, indeed, no limit, 
A conRdenre un> bound. He. being thai lordsd, 
Not only nith whnt my revenue yielded. 
But what my power miglit else cjtaol, — like one. 
Who haviiig, unto truth, by telling '^if,^ 



13,10 

I 



^BU-ofBea. VII.; Wori. (Bwton), XI. 210. 

* So In the Folio, and in all eiUtiona I have seen; but I believe then 
orda are an error of tb* pien. It thonld tead oft: the metre reqnina it, 
le UOM reqoirsa it; and thii anthoiity (Vom Bacon maybe said to demanJ 
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wn lie— he did believe 
He wu Indeed tbe Duke; outo' II 
And executing tli' oulwitrd fkee of rojally, 
With all pfCTDgatire^ — beoce bis unbition 
Grsving, — Doit thou be»r? 

Miran. Tour tale, sir, woald cure deaheu. 

ProM. To have do screen between thia part he pl>7'd. 
And him be play'd It for, he needs will be 
Absolute MjIiui."— Jci /. fie. 3. 

The Biinilarity of the thought, in this often telling a lie, 
(s Dodced by Mr. Speddiiig.' who remarks that the sugges- 
lioD came from Speed. Shukespeitre, it is true, as well as 
BocoD, may have gotten the idea from that author ; but the 
general tenor of both passages, and the peculiar expression 
he did Mieve he wca indeed the Duke, which accompanies 
the idea, sounds wonderfully as if it had dropped from the 
same mint, in both cases. Even tlus might be considered 
accidental, if it stood alone ; but it is only one of a thou- 
Band instances of equal, or greater force, that everywhere 
pervade these writings. Nor is it at all probable that Ba- 
con would catch both the idea and expression from Shake- 
speare's play : in fact, it is far more probable that both 
came from Bacon ; for we learn from Mr. Spedding's pref- 
ace, that Bacon had formed the design of writing that his- 
tory, and had actually begtm it, and sketched the character 
of Henry VII., before the death of Elizabeth, having 
doubtless collected materials for the purpose, and made a 
Btudy of the subject and of the story of Perkin, at the time 
when he was studying the historical pictures for these same 
dramatic histories. This conjecture is confirmed by the 
circumstance that Prospero's " false brother," the pretender 
in the play, 

" mnfedorate. 

[So dry he «aa for swaj') with the K\.ag o( Naples." 

And the story itself seems well-nigh to have been sug- 
gested by the account, which is given in the " History of 
Henry VH.," of the French embassy, one topic of which 

> NoUt la At Bitl. of Hen. Fit. 
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was, that the French King intended " to make war upon 
the kingdom of Naples, being now in the possession of a 
bastard slip of Araffort ; but appertaining unto his majesty 
by clear and undoubted right ; which, if he should not by 
just arms seek to recover, he would neither acquit his hon- 
our nor answer it to his people ; " and so, he had resolved to 
make "the reconquest of Naples."' Mention is made also 
of "AlphoDso, Duke of Calabria, eldest sou to Ferdinondo, 
King of Naples " ; and among the characters in the play 
are "AJonso, King of Naples ; Prospero, the rightful Duke 
of Milan ; Antonio, his brother, the usurping Duke," and 
« Ferdinand, son to the King of Naples 



" Pivt, Tbis King a( Naples, being an bdi 

Wbich mu, thit he. In lieu o' the premisea, 
or bumtige, and I know not how much tribntt 
Should piBBently extirp»te mo and niins 
Ontof the dukedom." ~Jr( /. 5c. 9. 






And so, the story in the play itself having been drawn from 
the same quarry of materials as the history, this idea, hav- 
ing been once written into the play, in 1611, (if not already 
written into his notes for the History before 1603), very 
naturally drops out again in the completed work of 1621 ; 
and that, too, at about the same time when we may suppose 
he was engaged in revising the plays themselves for th« 
Folio of 1623. 

And further still, these same Italian and Spanish histo- 
ries, in the very next year (1612), are introduced into 
Bacon's speech in the Coimtcss of Shrewsbury's case, in 
immediate connection with Henry VII. and Perkin War- 
beck : and in such manner as to show that they were sdtl 
fresh in his memory ; and. in the facts stated as well as in 
the style and manner of the narration, the critical reader 
will discover some very suggestive resemblances with a part 
of the story of the '• Tempest." The Countess had refused 

IBUf/Bai-Vn.; irortt(Bo«loii), XI, IBB, 199. 
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rooniol to his intended father-in-law, the rightfiil Duke ol 
Uilan. Pmsiffiro regains his dukedom; Ferdinand, like 
Philip, is restored to his kingdom of Naples, with Miranda for 
a wife, in due tanie " to be King and Queen there " ; and the 
King of Naples becomes the friend of the restored Duke 
of Milan f and, in order to accomplish the object, as King 
Henry VII. used Philip in the speech, so Ferdinand in the 
pliy is " used in all things else as a prince, but in one thing 
as a prisoner." In the shipwreck, Ferdinand is separated 
from the rest of the ship's company, and cast upon the 
shore alone ; the invisible spirit Ariel is specially sent to 
draw him on by means of charms and music towards Pros- 
pero's cell ; on the way, he falls in with Miranda, much to 
the surprise and admiration of both ; and, as the intent 
was, they forthwith fall in love. Prospero, seeing that his 
charm is working more than fast enough, suddenly puis on 
an air of severity towards Ferdinand: — 

"f ,B«. [^.fi/f.] They «re both ill either'* pow'rs; but j 

thii ?will biuiaeu ■■ 

I niuit uiieH; make, leal Iw light winning I 

M«ke Uie prize light." ^ 

He denounces Ferdinand as a usurper and a S|iy, that haa 
come upon the island to win it from him '' the lord on 'L" 
Ferdinand, afler some show of resistance, befitting hia 
princely quality, submits himself a prisoner, H 



Thyni 

And have uo vigor \a UiEin. 

Ftrit, So they »re : 

lly apirili, u in ■ dretm, an all twund up. 
Ity (kth^r's loM, the wiskneu which I Ceul, 
The wreck nf all my rrieuiln, and Ibis man's tbrn 
To whom I am lubdu'd, am but light to me, 
Might I but through my prisoa once a day 
Behold thia maid. All comen elee o' th' eutli 
Let libnrly make use or: epaws enough 
Have " 



I 



Pro; [AMe.] It works." — jM /. Sr. 3. 

I no other prison, however, than the manner in 
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'nid be b used ; there b some temporary restraint for a 
purpose which is accooipUsbed, the marriage and a restora- 
finoTfJiendiihip nith Naples; and m) he is treated iu one 
llm^ as a prisooer, but in all things else as a prince. He 
h iKD Kt to the drudgery of piling logs, in order to bring 
hb nnceri^ to the final test. This apparent harshness 
■nkem the sympathy of Miranda, and she oBers to help 



Amiti 






The same story is told more at length in the " History 
of Henry VII.,"' in which King Philip is "surprised with 
i cmel tempest," and " the ship wherein the King and 
Queen were, with two otlier sniall barks only, torn and in 
gittt peril, to escape the fury of the weuther, thratt into 
WtpBouth, King Philip himself having not been used 
M it uenu to sea. all wearied and extreme sick, would 
Mdt had to rej'reih hit fpirilt" And when King Henry 
Mb for the return of " that same hare-brain wOd fellow," 
Ittnityect the earl of SuHblk, the King of Castile replies, 
n* «n / not do with my honour, and lest with j/oun ; /or 
fw WiD ifi thouffht to have used me at a prisoner." The 
•wertjle runs from his pen, whether in prose or verse: — 

"Gon. Wu Uilui tAnul Iroin HiUa, thai his Isaua 
Should beconu king* of Naplei ? 

Pro*. but, bowsoe'er you li»va 

Bon jmtled from your mdKe, know <br certkia, 
That 1 am Proipero, and that Tory duke 
Which wuI/inulfortbofMiUD; wUo moet etnuigely 
Cpon this shore, where vou weie wraik'd, oat hadtd, 
To be the lord on't.- — Jrt V. Se. I. 

-^nd (he tale there ends with the same dream in which 
Ferdinand's spiritt (in the play) were all bound up, thus: 
—"So that as the felicity of Charles the Eighth was said 

> nwt) OinMiin), XI. Sii^llS. 
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to be B dream, so the adversity of Ferduando was said lik» 
irise to be 3 dreain, it pussed over so soon." 

The earliest autheolic notice that we huve of the exist- 
ence of this play is the entry discovered by Cunningham 
in the accounts of the Kevels at Court, in the Book for 
1611-12, in which it is named as having been performed 
before his Majesty at Whitehall, on " Hallowmas night," 
whicli, falling on the first day of November, is presumed to 
have been November 1, 1611.' It was also acted at Court, 
during the festivities attending the nuptials of the Priucess 
Elizabeth in the beginning of the year 1613. The best 
critics have assigned the composition of the play to the 
year 1611. Some incidents in it make it quite certain that 
it must have been written after the voyage of the "Admi- 
ral," and after the publication of Jourdau's account of iti 
in his " Discovery of tlic Bannudas, ollierwise called the Ee 
of Divels," in 1610 j which islands are thereiD "supposed 
to be enchanted and inhabited with witches and devils, 
which grew by reason of accustomed monstrous thunder- 
storm and tempest near unto those islands " ; and the ship, 
" by God's divine providence, at a high water ran right 
between two strong rocks, where it stuck fiist, without 
breaking," and all were saved. So, in the play, when Pros- 
pero is giving an account to Miranda how they were sent 
to .sea in " a rotten carcass of a boat," to which " the sigh* 
ing winds did but loving wrong," until there in that island 
they arrived, we have a similar expression, thus : — 

"J/iViin. Hqw uuiB wo Mbore? 

Pnit. By ProTidenec divine." 

The Countess of Shrewsbury's case was heard at Trinity 
term (that is, in the beginning of summer) of 1613;* and 
taking the play to have been first produced in the preced- 
ing November, there would seem to be no occasion few 
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ier Hal, M the dnde of this trial, these same Iloliaa 
ts which had so lalei; served the purpose of the poet, 
thould have been still floating in the intogiDntion of the 
arator; nor that the; should have been tlius reproduced in 
historic accuracy, not without some poetic effect, Ut illus- 
trate the legal argument 

Critical editors have been perplexed to find the sources 
oT the stor; of the "Tempest." Mr. White thinks the 
cbaracters point to some old Italian or Spanish tale as ils 
iDundation i Collins believed it was founded upon "a ri>- 
ce called 'Aurelio and Isabella,' printed in Italian, Span- 
ith, French, and English, in 15S8," which neither he nor 
uiy me else, it seeuis, has ever been able U> find again ; 
othen have traced its origin to Somers' " Voyage " and 
Jiwnlan'a " Discovery " ; and probably the Irulb U, that 
buggeuions were derived from a variety of sources, these 
iDcluded, and that the lx>rrowed materials, mingled with the 
Be» creations, in passing through the limbec of his pow- 
diul brain, were distilled into an imaginary essence, alto- 
ptber Dew and different as a whole, but still recf^izable 
u the same in some ports and phases, which exhibit strik- 
ing ideal resemblances, close analogies, and even very pal- 
ptble identities of thought, style, and diction. And here 
*e ma; venture to make an application of the words of 
Kog Alonso in the play : — 

'Mim. Ttiia ii u filnnge « maze 4a e'er mtn bod ; 
And there ia is (hit buemcu more thui KUun 
Wm ever toaducl of. Some omie 
Uidt nciify our knowings." 

^isig not all. There are more instances of like kind 
•" toil same History, of which one or two may be cited. In 
""* " Measure for Measure," written about the year IG03, 
•* tad this rather singular expression : — 



~Acl III. £ 



And in the - History of Henry VIL" Perkin Warbeck ia 
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made to say, " And from tliat hand to the wide wildemeM 
(as I may tnily call it) for so the world hath been to me;"' 
and again, King Henry says, " France is no wilderness."' 
And then we liave this: "The King our master bath a 
purpose and determination to niuke war upon the kingdom 
of Naples, being now in the possession of a bastard slip 
of Amgon ; " • which may remind us again of " the blind 
rascally boy " Cupid, in the "As You Like It," * " that same 
wicked bastard of Venus, that was begot of thought, con- 
ceived of spleen, and bom of madness." In like manner, 
we find in the Essays the following : " True friends ; with- 
out which the world is but a wilderness,"* and in the 
New Atlantis, ■' the greatest wilderness of waters in the 
world ;"' and in a speech, "you take pleasure in a wilder- 
ness of variety." ' And again, we have it in the plays, 
thus : " Environed with a wilderness of sea ; " • and again, 
" Rome is but a wilderness of tigers ; " ' and still again, " I 
would not have given it for a wilderness of moukeyB." * 
Can all Lhis be accidental ? 
Still further, we have in the "Hamlet" these lines:— 

"GliOML[Btafnlli.] Swear by thig tirord. ^_ 

Ban. Well uid, old mole I cuist trork i' Ih' ^rouad M fkit? ^H 

Awoclhy pioneer! ooce mnre remoTB": — Jc( /. Sc. b. ^H 

which crops out again in the " Henry VH" thus : — ^| 

" He hid inch molea perpetually working and casting lo undannlM 
him."" 

And it appears again in a masque which he wrote for 

Essex, thus : — 



Uie earth " '^ 
1 irul.Htnry Vll.; IToria (Boston), XI. 349, 
' Ibid. 181. ' tFoi.il (Mont). XIR. Ht. 

■ Ibid. laa. • Titiu Andr.. Act III. Sc I, 

< Act I V. Sc I. " Ibid.. An III. Se. 1. 

• W'Tki (Boalon), XIT. 16S. ^ Merch. of Vtoiet, Ad tlT. a 

• Wcrkt (PJiiUd.). n. aS3. " tVart, (Boilon), XI. M(k 

U Spedding't LitUri andLffe, I. 38*. 
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And iignin, in this HUtory, speaking of the condiLio:inl 
muon of Sir William Stanley, who had s;tid of ferkin 
Wubeck, -That if he tcere turt that thai ^oung matt v>trt 
A'nj KdiearitM ton, ht would aevtr bear armi agairiil Aim," 
Biam conlJDuea thus : — 

' Bit li)T the end] linn at, it sccmetb tlis jud£«a of that lime (wbo wer* 
iMMd mtn. and the thr<« chkr of ibeni uf the pnvj coua«l,) thi>u|dil 
!>«■>■ dangcruiu ibiug la tdiQii lilt and Aoda to qualiry wunli of 
Btwa; wbtRtiy tvtij uuu miglil a:Xpru» bit malice, aud blauvti liii 

S« ID Richard's council on the Coronation, we have ac 
■UuOntion of this sonie kind of treason, in these lines : — 

' BatL If they bare done this deed, mj' noble \tyrA, — 

liliii. If, ihoD iiroleclarof Ibis damned airumpel, 
Talk^al Itouio roe of 'ifii'V — Thou an • ITmlior! — 
Off wilh hi) headl " — Richard III., Act III. Sc. 4. 

But to make a special compliment to the throne and line 
tt Heniy VII., and to h"i9 present Majesty, King James, ia 
pWicular, a last grand effort is made, just when it will at 
KWt express his gratitude for the royal promise to succeed 
iBtlie Attorney 'General's place, and. at the same time, grace 
■!« nuptials of the Palatine branch in the Princess Eli^ 
■kelh; and the "Henry VIII." deliberately honors and 
"ugnifies the Bang himself, by carefully weaving into the 
"nes the surpa.ssing excellence and beauty of Anne Biit- 
l*^ (nf whom there is nothing in Holinshed, from whom 
•^ test of the story is almost literally taken), closing with 
llie unrivalled virtues, fortime, and honor of her descend- 
■■t the vii^a queen : — 



u beneir. 
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plains about him. 
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This is doubtless the same sttir and vine that are spokea of 
[d the letter to his Majesty, thanking him for " bis gracioua 
acceptance" of his booli (the "Novum Organum"), ia 
whicli he says : — 

" I Ke your roajeity in a star that hath bensFotfat aapect and gracioiu 
faiflueuce upon all things that tend to a geneni good. 

"' Dapbni, qaid antiqam signoram «u9pici> arlos? 
Ecce DioDiei proceuil CEraris antrum ; 
Aslriira, quo Mgetei fiaudereni Irui^bus, e( quo 
Ducerel apricis in colllbus ura colureni.' 

[ViEO.. Echg. ix. 46-a.] 
" Thii Tork, which is for the bettering of gien'e bread and win*, which 
an the churacten of tempoial blewiing^ and ucnunents of etamal, 1 bepa. 
bjf God'« holy providence, will be ripened by Csnr'g Star." ' 

And it appears again, thus : — 

"Henry the Fiflh! thy ^host I lOTOcate; 
Prosper this realm, keep it fyoco dril bndlil 
Combal with adreiae planets in Ihe beavenil 
A br more glorioui iitar thy kuI wilt make 
Than Julius CBauir." — l«(ri.y T/., Ad I. St 1 

Prospero, in the " Tempest," also had his star ; — 

*^Prot. . and by mv preacienco 

I find my zenith doth depend apen 
A moM auapicioue star, wbone iafloenca 
If noir [ court not, but omil, mv foKunM 
WiU ever alter droop." — Aal.Bci. 

That Bacon had the subject of the History of England 
much in mind, having long contemplated undertaking to 

1 LMMr, 19 Oct. inU; ITarti (Uont.), XU. U 
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it imew, we learn from his letter to the Loid Chancel- 
lor, written soon afier the accession of King James, in which 
the following passage may be purticuUrly cited here: — 

"The act I speak of is the order given by his mnjcsty 
for the erection of a tomb or monument for our hile sover- 
eign Queen Elizabeth ; wherein I may note much, but this 
at this time, that as her majesty did always right to his 
incu'efit/s hopes, so his highness dutb, in all things, right to 
her memory ; a very just and princely retribution. Itut 
from this occasion by a very easy ascent, 1 passed funher. 
being put in mind, by this representiilive of her person, of 
tile more tnie and more perfect rep rase ntative which is of 
her life and government. For as statues and pictures are 
dumb histories, so histories are speaking pictures; wherein 
{if my affection be not too great, or my reading too sniall), 
I am of this opinion, that if Plutarch were alive to write 
lives by parallels, it would trouble him, for virtue and for- 
tune both, to find for her a parallel amongst women. And 
thoughshe was of the passive sex, yet her government was 
80 active, as. in my simple opinion, it made more impres- 
raon upon the several states of Europe than it received 
from thence." ' 

All this, it is easy to see, not only harmonizes well with 
the view here taken of these dramatic histories or " speak- 
ing pictures," but rings peculiarly like the sonorous trib- 
ute to Queen Elizabeth in the ** llenry VIII.," which reads 
thus: — 
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< of nudom and bir vi 



Tb»D Ihia pure eoul shal] be: all pi 



Thai niau 
With all lb 



ip such ■ inigbt; pi 
en Ihal at 



Shall Uill be doubled on her: truth ehall nurse her, 

Huly and heavenly thoughts still uaunsd her: 

Shcahall bsloT'daudliear'd: her own riiall bleu her: 

Her roes shake llkv a field of bealao com. 

And bang Iheir hsads with aairow: good grow* with her. 

In her dajB erery man shall Bat in aaft^ 

Under his own vine what he planta ; and long 

The merry «ang» of peace to all hit neigblMHiA 

Ood «hall be truly ktiQwDi and thoM abont bv 

From her (hall read the perfect w«y» of hoarar. 

And by those claim their greatness not by Wood." 

Att 7.8c^ . 
And so King James b in^niously represented, and with 9iM 
cerUin degree of poeUc truthfulness, as inheriting all thb^ 
honor and virtue and grvatoess even from Henry VIT, nad 
from Anne Bullea, not by diivvt descent of blood, indeed, 
but through the ashes of this wouderful phceoii, as of thit 
" more true and more perfect r«presenUtive which is of 
her life and governmenL" 

j^[ tlie same lime, this illustrative example in s most 
dignified subject rounds out the historical series of those , 
"»ctual types and models' which were "to pluce, a 
yttK. hefure our eyes iho whole process of the nund, ai 
Uiv continuous frame and order of discovery in particv 
subjects selected for their variety and importance " * (aa 
irill endeavor to make appear) ; and this pne should be 

"Sad, high, and wotting. fiOl of Mate and woa." 
^nd having thus had occasion to make a study of t 
period of history, which he finds to be ■■ wonderful, indee 
fr(."i tilt' Union of the Roses to the Union of the ] 
ili.ni., ■ - tlie preceding period having already been tn 
oi. [Kiciiiiillj, in the ■■ speaking pictures." and so far a 
■ 'he potential mood " ; and having the materials at has 
I work, as the first honors which he undertakes to f 
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hit cnuDtn- mod his king b]r his pen and tL« help of thoN 
' other arts vhich mny give form U> maCEfr," be not only 
tales up agnin his funner sketch of the " Hiuory of f lenrjr 
VIL," laid aside since before ICCI3, and perfects wid com- 
pletes it into a tribute worth; to be; submitted to *- the file 
of bis Majes^s judgment," and dedicated to Princo 
OuHesas the first fi-uit of his baaishnient. which he ao 
Complijbes in one summer, but also, the ~ History of Henr; 
VUL," in whose reign began that great change in the 
Cburcb, which was "such as had hitherto r«rely been 
bfought upon the stage," ' long since contemplated, of which 
* beginning, likewise, has already been made that is " like 
» fable of the poets " ; but deserves " all in a piece a wor- 
% nsmtiou," and, time and health permitting, it is to be 
ElmiK dedicated to Prince Charles. But time fiuU him, 
nd it b never done. 



J 4. TBB GREATER PLATS. 

Fnrthennore, it is to be observed, that the more philo. 
Wplucsl and greater plays were written after I GOfI, when 
IWw vas more than forty years of age and in the maturity 
rfUi powers (as indeed William Shakespeare also muM 
webeen) ; when his philosophical and critical iiludie» had 
woine stiU more universal, exact, and profrnmd : when hia 
■Mepdons of nature and the constitution of the unlrtn* 
M tieories of practical sciences, ciril inatltutiou, umJ 
"Wil relations, his views of society and humanity, hb 
ftperienee in human affiiin and his obwrruioo of kiwwii 
Wiod character in all ranks, phases, coodttiom, uti d*. 
PW-had become more arapte and peHcctj wlwa U« „„ 
|wl«iclns critical surrey of all (he «U of deft,™ —j 
'•Budy of the nature of -trw an.- «d rf the ^ 3 
fn^rrunctionof true poeUy. had twea Mt««d. Md U. 
|W«,ture ^J^ ^ eld«^T^ JZ 
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how William Shakespeare, under the conditions of lilk 
wliicli environed hini. cuuld by any possibility have attained 
to. It is to l:>e noted, also, that the first sketches of the 
three parts of the " Henry VI," (and perhaps, also, of the 
" King John "), tlie earliest plays of the historical series, 
written, it may be, before the entire plan was fully con- 
ceived, and before the first play in the historical order of 
the wars of the Hoses, the " llichard II.," was produced, 
were taken up again, afterwards, and rewritten, greatly 
elaborated, and reproduced, in conformity with the rest of 
the series ; and, of the first part of the " Henry VI.," which 
exhibits greater care and maturity of judgment in the ex- 
ecution than the other parts, which, nevertheless, contain 
passages that may stand Iwfore the throne of the tragic 
muse beside the Greek tragedy itself without blushing, 
done in the finest lyric stjle of the ancients, and plainly 
intended to be, to some extent at least, in imitation of the 
classic model, we hear nothing, until it appears for the first 
time in the Folio of 1623, beyond the bare fact that such a 
play existed, in some form, with the other parts, at an early 
date. The " Romeo and Juliet," produced in 1595, though 
conceived on profoimdiy philosophical principles, bearing 
strong traces of the " Fable of Cupid " and the " Nemesis " 
of Francis Bacon (as will be shown), does not exlitbit the 
same degree of matured strength and finish as the later 
productions, though one of the most attracUve of the plays 
upon the sti^. The " Midsunmier Night's Dream," un- 
doubtedly written about the year 1594, though there ap- 
pears to be no cert^n mention of it before lo!l8, having 
been first printed in KiOO, is a wonderful creation, indeed, 
and entirely fit lo be performed, as it was, before the 
CJiieen's Majesty at Whitehall ; but the writer had not yet 
wholly freed himself from the shackles of rhyme, nor from 
the glowing fancy and " strong imagination " of 

" The lunatic, the lurer, tai the poet," 
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nor ftvm the philosopliy of Cupid and the allurements of 
the Court, as is evident in these lines : — 

"ObfT. Th»t very lirao I raw (but thou couWrt not), 
FIving b«twe«n Ibe cold moon and the Eartb, 
Cupid mil anu-d : ■ certaiD aim he took 
At ■ lair reaul, ihnined by the Wot, 
And looi'd hi* lovc-»h»ft miianly (rom hia bow, 
Aa [I rbould pler« a liusdrerl thousand huru: 
Bat I might sec young Cupid'g tlery shall 
Quoach'd in the chatte beams of tlii wat'iy moon, 
And the imperial vot*ri»s pa»cd nn, 
In maiden mudiuuion, fajicv-free." — Act 11. Be. 1. 

Between l<5'J4 and 1600, tlie "Romeo and Juliet," the 
"As You Like It," the " Kichard III.." the " Merchant of 
Venice," and the two parts of the " Henry IV.," may take 
rank, in many respects, with the greiiter plays ; but after 
1600, come the " Twelfth Night," the " Othello," the " Ham- 
let," the " Measure for Measure," the " Lear." the " Mac- 
beth," the "Julius CfiEsar," the "AMtony and Cleopntm," 
the "Troihis and Cressida," the " Coriolanus." the " Cym- 
beline," the " Winter's Tale," the " Tempest," tlie " Henry 
VIIL," and the "Timon," splendid dramas all, the most 
masterly productions of their author, and, beyond all ques- 
tion, the work of a profound thinker, a critical pbilosoplier, 
B practised writer, a learned scholar, and a polished culture, 
OS well as of that artistic genius and high order of intel- 
lectual endowment, which nature might give to any man. 
Twelve of these fifteen plays were published, for the first 
thne, in the Folio of \mz : of some four or five of them 
it is not positively known that they had been performed 
at all on the stage ; and nearly all of them were of such 
> kind and character as to attract less the attention of the 
theatre and the pulilic, though really among the greatest of 
the author's works ; and they were not printed. Some 
Other of the more philosophical plays, as the " Romeo and 
Juliot," the ■' Midsummer Night's Dream," the " Hamlet; 
die " Lear," and the " Meastu^ for Measure," had more 
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■ttnu^dve qualities for tlie public eye and ear, perhaps, and 
they kept the stt^e and were printed. The " Troilus and 
Ciessida," which was altogether too philosophically pro- 
found and stately, too learnedly abstnise and lofty, to be 
popular on the stage, vtan even printed first, and only went 
to the theatre afterwards, where its stay seems to have been 
short 

Of the ten earlier plays which were first printed in the 
Folio, or first in complete form, some, it seems, had seldom 
appeared upon ihe stage, and others had been printed, at 
an early date, as first draughts, or as stolen copies. Of 
those wtiich had been printed before 1623, there were, 
among the more attractive and popular plays on the stage, 
the " Richard JI.," the " Richard III.," the " Merchant of 
Venice," the two parls of the " Henry IV.," the " Henry 
v.," the " Love's Labor's Lost," and the " Much Ado About 
Nothing," and of these, printed editions had been more in 
demand. ISut this part of the subject is so dark, that it is 
difiicult to arrive at any certain conclusion, or any clear 
notion, in what manner these plays came to be printed U 
all. Doubtless there were some stolen copies and surrep- 
titious editions, especially before IGOO. The "Titus An- 
dronicus " was entered as early as 1594, but it is not known 
to have been printed before I60U. The first sketch of the 
second part of the " Henry VI.," printed in 1594 under the 
title of " The First Part of the Contention of the Two Fa- 
mous Houses of York and Lancaster," and that of the third 
part, printed in 1595 under the style of "The True Trag- 
edy of Richard, Duke of York," Ijoth without the name of 
the author, were very probably surreptitious copies of the 
early plays, wliich appear to have been upon the stage as 
early, at least, as 15S7-88. TTie « Merry Wives of Wind- 
SOT," first printed iu 1602, was so imperfect, even as a first 
sketch of the play, that it has been presumed b ' 
to have been a stolen and mangled copy, as tb( 
of 1603 most certainly was. So far as we hai 
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d*e knowledge, the second edition of the " Bichnrd II," 
■bich was printed in 1598, with tile scene of deposing 
Elng Bicliard lefl out, wa£ the first one that bore the mime 
of William Shakespeare on the title-page ; and there may 
Inve been some special reasons, ns well for the publication 
of it at that time as for a close concealment of the real 
■uihor's name (as we shall see below) ; especially wtien it 
is cnnsidered that, only one year later. Dr. Ilayward was 
Kiimllj sent to the Tower for publishing the " First Ycare 
of King Henry the Fourth," which contained little else 
iban the deposing of Richard II., which the Queen took Co 
be II seditious and treasonable pamphlet ; and thut the 
Eari of Essex was charged with ■' undudful carriage " to- 
nrd her Majesty, in that he allowed it to be dedicate'! to 
bin; though, on being warned of her anger, he had made 
>ll haste to have the brwk called in and suppressed. 

On the other hand, some of the previous quartos ap- 
prtsch so nearly to the more perfect copies of the Folio, 
ud are so correctly printed, that it would seem to be highly 
pRibable that the author himself had had some hand in the 
npervision of the press. And when it is considered how 
Km)' of those that had been printed in quarto were re- 
niodelied, rewritten, enlarged, elaborated, corrected, or 
■nwnded, before they appeared again in the Folio, and 
W many of the plays were published therein for the first 
^t, and of what kind they were, we may eiiaily believe, 
Ml only that the editors had much benefit from the pos- 
Ksiion of the " true original copies," hut that even the true 
original copies themselves had undergone nuich revision 
*^ emendadon, before they appeared for tlie last time in 
'lie finished and perfected form of the Folio of 1 6-23 : nor 
■cri we be surprised at the announcement of the Preface, 
''""ihcjhad so published them "as where (before) you were 
•'"Wd with divers stoSne and surreptitious copies, maimed 
'"^ deformed by the frauds and stealthes of injurious im- 
WxK, that exposed them : even those are now offered tn 
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yoirr view cured, nnd perfect of their limltes ; and all the 
rest, absolute in their numbers as he conceived ihem": 
omnibua mtmerit tait abialulam/ 

And that iiucli was the fact, the history of the " Tinion of 
Athens" may furnish at least some slight confimiation. It 
has been observed that the old play of " Timon " was the 
work of some other author altogether ; and the studies of 
the later critics, especially Mr. Knight, have shown that the 
materials and the story of this play must have been drawn 
from other sources than that old play, or North's transla- 
tion of Plutarch ; and, in fact, that they came chiefly from 
the untrunslated Greek of Lucian. There appears to be 
no mention on record of any performance of this play on 
the stage in those times, nor does the existence of it appear 
to have tieen known, until it was published in this Folio ; 
and (as it will be shown) there is so much in the matter 
and style of it that so aptly accords with the external his- 
tory of Lord Uacon's life, and especially with his later 
years, and so many distinct traces of himself in it, that it is 
not difficult to believe it was the latest production of tus 
dramatic muse. 

§ 5. ASSOCIATES. 

That Francis Bacon, dnring the earlier portion of the 
period in wliich these plays were produced, comprising also 
nearly the whole period of the sonnets and minor poems, 
was an intimate personal friend, acquaintance, and associate 
of the Earls of Essex, Southampton, Rutland, Pembroke, 
and Montgomery, and other young lords and courtiers, who 
were also, at the same time, the especial patrons and con- 
stant frequenters of Shakespeare's theatre, may he takea 
as an indubitable fact. Mot only in the relations of these 
^reat personages, but in the manners of the court and time^ 
there are many circumstances which tend strongly to con- 
firm the view here taken of this authorship. A few of 
them may be particularly noticed, even at the risk of Gome 
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It was in 1G09 that th« first authentic 
edition of the sooncts was dedicated by the pn'nter to " Mt, 
W. H." the only begetter of them, (suppitsed by Mr. Col- 
lier sod otfaet^ no doubt correctly, to mean William Her- 
bettEarl of Pembroke,) as 'never before imprinted";* 
die previous smaller edition having been in all probability 
surreptitiously published. Now it is worthy 
Itast, that Pembroke, Rutland, and Montgomery, were 
wtiiesses to Bacon's patent of peerage in l(JIt*, and were 
present at bis investiture with the coronet of Sl Albaii ia 
1621 ; and to Pembroke and Montgomery was dedicated 
ihe Folio of 1623. It b hisUmcully known that Bacon 
*ri>te sonnets to the Queen, and masques and devices to be ' 
nbilHted before her. Plays, masiiues, and triimipbs were 
frequently gotten up- sometimes in great magnificence, by 
liese young lords and courtiers, for her etitertaininent at 
Cunrt, at the Uoiversi^es, at the Inns of Court, or at their 
on private houses, in which her greatest favorites took Ihe 
lading interest and the largest part. Companies of play- 
"5 were kept enrolled among the servants of the greater 
■Kililes, or were licensed under their patronage. Shake- 
fpewe's theatres received ihe royal countenance and pro- 
leclion. The *• l«rd Chamberlain's Servants " of the 
Globe and Blachfriars, in the reign of Elizabeth, became 
'His Majesty's Servants," in the time of King James. 
ffftf is [here anything improlmble in the supposition that 
we Courtly Francis Bacon, who was so notoriously given to 
'«' writing of masques and sonnets for the edification of 
'^^ virgin Queen, should exert his genius in this same 
'''fection far more extensively than was publicly knowi), or 
'^n suspected by^the Queen herself. It is quite certain 
""t sonie of the plays were performed, for the first time, 
"•'ore her Majesty at Whitehall and other palaces ; and, 
*'*rding to certain traditions, she seems to have taken an 

,**"!«. &™arU(Fac-«iiiiilBof tlie ed. of J009, froth Uu Orighiil ia lb« 
"^ of BriileewBler House), London, IS&l. 
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especial delight in the fantastic wit and superb drolleriei 
of the fat knight in the ■■ Henry IV." and the " Merry 
Wives of Windsor," King James appenrs to have taken 
equal pleasure in these dramatic entertainments. As we 
have seen, many of the plays were first performed before 
the King at Court, in his time. And the " Essay on 
Masques and Triumphs," and the several masques them- 
selves, which are certainly known to have been written by 
Bacon, alford proof enough that he had the ability, the 
Shakespearean wit, the same grace, brevity, and beauty of 
style, an imagination equally powerful, and a love for the 
spurt 

King James, on his coming into England in 1603, wan 
entertained with a play pcrfonned by Heming's company, 
at Wilton, the country-seat of the Karl of Pembroke. Tiie 
" Macbeth " was evidently suggested by the change of dy- 
nasty and the Scottish superstitions concerning demonol- 
Ogy and witchcraft, on which King James had himself 
written a book ; and the new sovereign is said to have 
acknowledged the compUment in an autogr.iph letter ad- 
dressed to William Shakespeare, & document which seems 
never to have seen the light " The system of Damon- 
ologie," says Dr. Johnson's Preface, " was immediately 
adopted by all who desired either to gain prefennent, or 
not to lose it." And it is worthy of notice, also, in this 
connection, that this play was written about tlie time that 
Bacon was made Solicitor-General ; and that the " Henry 
Vlil." wEis produced in great splendor, with a studied com- 
pliment to King James, just when he had obtained the royal 
promise to succeed to the Attorney-General's place. Not 
tlial King James, or Queen Elizabeth, knew thut Bacon 
was the author of these plays (though it might be difficult 
to name a reason why they should not have known), but 
that they may very well have understood, at least that he, 
•raong other courtiers, was largely instrumental in getting 
Ip these magnificent entertainments for the royal amuse 
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ment Both of them certainly knew that Bacon "had s 
great wit and much learning," and that he took a leading 
part In the actual composition of some of them. 

No more is it to be doubted) that the intimate personal 
relations which subsisted between Bacon and Essex ex- 
tended to Southampton as well. He was of Essex's party, 
and was his sup]}orter in those wayward schemes which cul- 
minated in a tre:isonable attempt against the Queen's gov- 
emiaent ; and he was a party accused in the prosecutions 
and trials which followed. Essex was beheaded ; South- 
ampton, only imprisoned in the Tower ; but soon after the 
accession of James, he was set at liberty. While yet in 
the Tower, Bacon addressed him the following letter : — 

" It may please your Lonlahip, — I would have been tery glad 
to have presented my humble iervico to your Lordaliip by my 
attendance, if 1 could have foreseen that it should not have been 
nnpleodug to you. And ihereforL*, becauso 1 would commit no 
error, I chose to write ; assuring your Lordship how credible k>- 
aver it may seem to you at first, yet it ia as true as a thing that 
God knoweth ; that this great (Change hath wrought in mc no other 
change towanis your Lordship than this i that I may safely be now 
that which I was truly before. And 8o craring no otlior pard< 
than for troubling you with my letter, I do not now begin to be, 



bat 



" Tour Lordship's humble and much devoted."' 



On the accession of King James, the friends and follow- 
ers of Essex were taken into especial favor, while those 
who had been the favorites of Elizabeth were, for a time, 
held at a distance. Bacon among the rest, thoooh very soon 
ailcrwards formally appointed to the place of King's CouH' 
sel, the first that had ever been. " under the degree of Ser- 
jeant, made so konnrii camA" says lilackstone.' When the 
trials of E^ex and Southampton for high treason came on, 
In the previous reign, Bacon, as one of the Queen's Coun 
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■el, was constrnined to take n part in them, much a 
his will, and by the express connuand of the Queen, " «(>■ 
Utu voknt" his request to he excused heing perempturily 
refused, and for veiy curious reasons, as we shall see j 
and, during her reign, it i^-ould have been neither judi- 
cious, nor advanlageoiis, for either party, that Bacon should 
have interposed in their behalf^ beyond what he actually 
did; and this they both well knew. It is no matter of 
wonder, that in such times and under such circumstances, 
private friendships should be compelled to go somewhat 
imder cover, or even be converted into temporary dislike, 
by the course of political events. But now that things 
were changed, and his offers of service might be of some 
value, and without danger to cither of tliem. Bacon does 
not hesitate to come forward, though with some delicate 
saving of the possibility that the feelings of his old friend 
towards him may have become estranged under the trying 
events which bad taken place, with this assurance of bis 
continuing personal regard; notwithstanding that he had 
been compelled by considerations of honor and duty of 
higher obligation than any bond of private friendship what- 
ever, and most certainly higher than any obligation to fol- 
low a friend into unwise and criminal courses, to take some 
share, officially, in the trial and condemnation of their 
offences. We know that while Essex was under arrest at 
the Lord Keeper's house, in the autumn of 1599, Bacon 
incurred the Queen's displeasure on account of his persist- 
ent efforts to palliate Essex's conduct, mitigate her anger, 
and procure his restoration to her favor, not then believing 
in any treasonable design ; and he succeeded at length, aot 
without some risk to his own fortunes, in bringing about 
his enlai^ement in the spring of the next year. And then, 
he addresses a letter of somewhat like kind to Essex, who 
had now. for some two years past, ceased to take counsel 4 
Gray's Inn. The letter, as given by Mr. Speddiug from ■ 
original in Bacon's own hand, runs thus : — 



'. ■ humblv I 
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" Ht Lord, — No man can better expound my dcnnga than 
joar Lordship, which makutli me noetl to Bay Ihe Uie. Uiily 1 
humbly pray you to beiievu that I oapire to the 1:011 di'ii-iii*u anil 
comiuunilatioa first of boiiUK riuw, whk'h with ua is a guoil ami 
true wrvant to the (jueen, bdiI next of bonui i>ir, that is an hon- 
est tuan. I desire your Lordship also to ihiak that Ihciugh 1 L-on- 
fi-H 1 lore some thin^ much better than I love your Lordship, a» 
the Queea's service, her quiet and coiilentinent, bvr honour, hrr 
favour, the good of my country, and the like, yet I love te'" per- 
•oiiB hotter than yourself, both for graiitudu'a sake, and (or your 
own virtues, which cannot hurt but by actidout or abuse. Of 
which my good aflV-tion I was ever and am ready to yirtd tMli- 
roouy by any }!ooil olficea but with such reservations as yaui«elf 
cannot but allow : lor as I was ever sorry that your Lordship 
should tiy with waxen wings, doubting Icarun' fortune, so for the 
growing up of your own feathers, Bpet-ially oBlrii'h's, or any other 
Bave of a bird of pi'ey, no nion shall be more glad. And tlua !a 
the sxletree whereupon I have turned and shall turn ; whith to 
B^ify to you, though 1 think you are of yourstlf pt'riuadi.-il as 
IDDch, is the cauw of my writing ; and co I commend your Lord- 
ship to God's gooduKSs. From Gray's Inn, iliia 2t)(lj day of July, 
I6u0. Your Lordship's most humbly, 

Fb. Bacox." I 

To this letter Essck returns a very courteous and friendly 
answer, in which he says : — 

" Tour profession of affection, and offer of good offices, are 
welcome to me. For answer lo Ihem I will say but this ; that you 
have believed 1 have bean kind to you, and you may believe that 
I cannot be other, either upon humour or mine own election. I 
em a stranger to all poetical conceits, or else I should aay Bome- 
what of your |>oetical example." * 

This same poetical conceit reappears more than once in 
the plays, as for instance in the third part of the " Henry 
VI„" thus : — 



> L«t*n and Lfft, by Sptddjng, IL 190-1. 
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What answer Southampton returned, does not appear ; 
but considering thiit personal relations of a confidential 
and peculiar nature and of special interest to both niusi 
liave subsisted between them, underlying these merely 
political connections and state affairs, and that he had no 
just reason wiiatever for being ofiended with Bacon for his 
course in the political business, it is to be presumed that 
this assurance of his continuing friendship was received in 
the same spirit in which it was given. At any rate, it ia 
certain that, after his liberation (though he was imprisoned 
again for a short time in 1603, on account of a sudden 
quarrel and high words with Lord Gray in the Queen's 
presence,') he was very soon eiilJrely restored to favor, 
with a full restoration of his titles, and was made Warden 
of the New Forest for life, in 1G07,' the same year in which 
Bacon himself was made Solicitor- General. In 1 G09, he 
was one of the famous Virginia Company, organized under 
tlie royal auspices for the planting of new colonies and 
making " new nations." of which Sir Francis Bacon was 
also a member; and in 1610, he became reconciled with 
Philip, Earl of Montgomery, who, as well as his brother, 
the Earl of Pembroke, was also a member of this Com- 
pany. And the Company's fleet, which sailed from the 
Thames, under Soniers, in 1 609, " met on its voj^e at sea 
those singular and poetic storms and trials," which added 
" the still vexed Benuoothes " to the British Empire, and 
the ■' Tempest" to the world's literature.' 

While this change tn the state is taking place, we find 
Bacon nialdng all reasonable efforts to gain a foothold with 
the new sovereign, and not without success in due time 

1 Nicholi' Pros- K. Jama /., 1. 198. 

» iftm. of lie Cbarf ofJamti I., bv Luey Aik«Q, 11. 23(>-W 

• Ptn. Hut. tflMrd Baan, by DiiioD, 19T-900. 
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i begiDuing we have this very notable letter, ad- 
i by him to " Master Davis, then gone to the King, 
at his first entrance " . — 

" Master Davib, — Though yon went on the sudden, yel you 
could Dot go before you had spoken with yourself to ibe purpose, 
vhich 1 will now write. And therefore I knovi it shall be alto- 
gether needless, save that I meant to show you that I was not 
asleep. Briefly, 1 command myself to your love and the well 
nwng my name; as well in repressing and answering for me, if 
there be any biting or nibbling nl it in that place ; as by imprint- 
ing a good conceit and opinion of me, chiefly in the King (of 
whose fkvour I maho myself comfortable assurance) ; as otberwiee 
in that court. And not only so, but generally to perfarm to me 
all the good offices, which the variety of your wit can suggest to 
your mind, to be performed to one, with whose aSection you have 
to great sympathy ; and in who^e Ibrtuiie you have bo great inter- 
est. So desiring you to be good to conci^aled poets, 1 



Now, this coulil be no other than Mr. John Davis of the 
Middle Temple (as the name is spelled by Nichols, or 
Daviu, as it is written by Anthony Wood, Chalmers, and 
Craik), an Oxford scholar, and tlie distinguished poet, law- 
yer, judge, and stntesman, already named as the ntithor of 
"Nosce Teipsum, or the Immortality of the Soul," (pub- 
lished in 1599,) and one of the founders of the metaphysi- 
cal school of poetry of that day. who, having been expelled 
from the Middle Temple on account of a quarrel vrith Mr. 
Richard Martin, a brother wit and poet, who enjoyed the 
esteem of Selden and Ben Jonson, was restored to his 
chambers, hi 1601, by the help of Lord Cliancellor Eger- 
ton (Lllesmere), the friend of Bacon ; who went with Lord 
Hunsdon to meet the King in Scotland on his first entrance, 
and. on being presented to the king as the author of that 
poem, was embraced with great favor, and immediately 
" sworn his man," in March. 1 603. He was soon after sent 
to Ireland as Solicitor- General, where be became a judge 

I ITnrlf IMont.). Til. 11*. 
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af assize; was kniglited in 1608, made a King's Seijeant 
in 1612, elected to Purliameiit in 1620, and was on the 
point of being raised U) the King's Bench, when be died iv 
1626. Accordiug lo Anthony Wood, he " was held in es- 
teem by the noted scliolars of llie time, as W. Cainbden, Sir 
Ju. liarrington the poet, Ben Jonson, facete Uoskins," and 
others ; and at the date of this letter, which ' by the address' 
miist have been written some time in March, 1603, it is 
evident that he was so intimate with Francis Bacon that it 
was prestimed he would undersbind what was meant when 
he was desired " to be good to concealed poets " ! ' 

Of this same metaphysical school was the learned poet, 
John Donne, a Cambridge man, who bad been admitted to 
Lincoln's Inn, and accompanied the Earl of Essex on his 
expedition to Cadiz in I5!)6, und against the Islands in 1597, 
and, on hii> return to England, became the chief secretary 
of Lord Chancellor Egerton (Ellesmer^, iiud an inmate of 
his family ; whence it is hardly possible he should not have 
been well acquainted with Francis Bacon. He aflerwards 
took orders and became Preacher at Lincoln's Inn, and 
subsequently Dean of St. Paul's : but there seems to be no 
particular mention of his acquidntance with Bacon, beyond 
the statement of Nichols, that on the 24th of March 1617- 
18, the Lord Chancellor Bacon (whom Eilesmere had rec- 
ommended for his successor), the Earl of Southampton, 
Secretary Winwood, and others, attended St. Paul's to hear 
a sermon from Dr. Donne. 

It is pretty certain, however, that, in the list of these 
associates, there were some other persons, £sses and South- 
ampton among them, who would have understood this letter 
equally well. In a familiar letter addressed Co Essex, in 
January 1595, while the question of the Solicitorship was 
still pending, Bacon throws in a similar allusion, thus : 
" Desiring your good Lordship nevertheless not to con 
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(ciTe out of this my dUigence in soliciting thb matter that 
1 un eitber much in appetite or mucii in liope. For as for 
ippttite. the waters of Parnassus are not like the waters 
iif the Spaw, that give a stomach ; but rather they quench 
appetite and desires." * ^Vhat had Francis Bacon to da 
■ilh the waters of Parnassus I or was it the writer of these 
»Mj letters thai put into the mouth of Elosnliiid in the play 
l)us expression also? "One inch of delay more is a Suuth- 
*s of discovenf. I pr'y thee, tell me, who b it? quickly, 
ind speak apace: I would thou could'st stammer, that thou 
migk'st pour thii concealed man out of thy mouth, as wine 
Mtiies out of a narrow-necked bottle ; either too much at 
Mce, or none at all." '' In general, the use of the same 
*ord, in a single instance, may be occidental, or cotumon, 
vid pmres nothing : but the peculiar use of a particulai 
lullior may be such as to mark his individuality, as again 
E these lines : — 

" AViM. Soms itu caDM 

Will in conoiJmcnt Hnp me up aiihile." 

Liar, Act IV. 8r. 3. 

It fau already been observed that there is a striking 
general resemblance between the style and manner of the 
I'tdiaubn and Preface to the Folio and that of Bacon and 
''« plays themselves. The dedicatory epistles to Soutlianip- 
'*'% prefixed to the " Venus and Adonis" and the " Itape 
"f Liarece," being very brief, not much can be founded 
"" any critical comparison of the styles ; but there is 
"We, again, a striking similitude lo the manner of Bacon. 
•Tie pnp b a frequent source of metaphor in the plays, 
•"^ it ia a favorite word and figure, as also the word piUar, 
'" the writings of Bacon. In one of his earlier works, he 
"P; "I remember in a chamber in Cambridge, that was 
•"■oething niinous, a pillar of iron was erected for a 
P™P!"* and this same pillar and prop seem to have 

" LeUir, ami I.iff, bv Spedrfinc, I. 846. 
* A> r™ r.lir II, An III. Sc. 3. 

» iToT-faiMuni.), xv.aaa. 
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tired in his imagination. It appears in ihe epistle dedica- 
tory of the " Veiius and Adonis," thus : " I know not how 
the world will censure me for choosing so strong a prop to 
support so ireab a burthen." In a letter to the King, ve 
find litis expression : " For in that nther poor prop of my 
estate, which is the farming of the petty writs ; " so, in 
Shakespeare, we have like expressions : — 

" S Hiwl Duka of Turk. OUT prop to leu upon." —S ffoiry F/. 
** Two propt of virlaa fan Chriitiui." — JUdiard III., Act II. t 
And again. — 
" Cut. Many, God TorUd ! tha boj wis the vBiy Mff of my (ge, ej 
STProp- 

■ horel-poit, ■ tiaS, or ■ 



t 

t 



And speaking of those " Illustrative examples " and that 
" true art," in which there was to he some departure from 
" the customary fnshion," Bacon remarks in the Scaling 
Ladder, that " the industry and happiness of man " are 
not to be " indissolubly bound, aa it were, to a single pil- 
lar"; and in his " Observations on a Lihel," he uses the 
expression, " their ancient pillar of lying wonders bring da- 
eayed." And this same pillar is a frequent figure in Shake* 
Bpeare, as thus : — 

" And call tbem ptllin that will slaad to oa." 

3 fienry VI., Act II. Be. I. 

And again, — 

" I charge yon by ihe law, 
Whereof yon are a vicU-dowrviiig pillar, 
Proceed lo j udgnient." 

Uti-chant of rmi'M, AS IV. Be. I. 

By itself alone, this use of a single word, or figure, might 
very well be deemed a trivial coincidence, or the mere 
result of common use ; but when it is found that this is a 
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faorite metaphor in both, and only one of innumerable 
nmilitndes of like or even much stronger kind in these 
vrithigB, it may come to have some significance. In the 
DedicatioD to the ''Rape of Lucrece," the writer says: 
* What I have done is yours, what I have to do is yours ; 
being part in all I have deroted yours;** — a declaration 
vbidi 18 at least consistent enough with the plan of the 
npposed arrangement 



CHAPTER m. 

FDETHEE PROOFS. 



It AthenlkD queitton ; jou dboo 

; rwl'i bolt, itoM JDU iriU lun 



S 1. PARALLEL WORKS. 

Francis Bacon was engaged, during tbe same period 
and aderwurd^ iii writing and publishing works in prose 
on kindred and parallel subjects, as for instince, in partic- 
ular, his Masques, the Essay's, the Fable of Cupid, tbe 
Wisdom of the Ancients, the New Atlantis, the Happy 
Memory, tbe Discourse in Praise of the Queen, the Char- 
acters of Julius and Augustus Caesar, the Histories of 
Henry VJI. and Henry VHI., the Advancement of Learn- 
ing, his Speeches, and the Great Instaunition of Science 
and Philosophy ; indeed, the whole of his works may come 
into the comparison, not excepting the Novum Organum 
itself. He was sounding all the depths and hidden mys- 
teries of Nature, threading the labyrinth of all philosophy, 
and scaling with ladders the heights of the empyrean. A 
critical comparison of tliese writings with the plays and 
pouins in question, it is firmly believed, will be sufficient U> 
satisfy any reasonable mind, at all competent to judge of 
such a matter, not merely of that general resemblance 
which has been long ago frequently observed, and always 
attributed to the common usage and style of that age, but 
of such close similitudes in tbe thought, style, and diction 
ta to leave no room fur doubt of the absolute identity of tht 
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Hitliorsliip. Tlie Essays, the Wisdom of the Ancients, the 
Letters, the AUvancenient of Lcamiag, the Henry VII., and 
the New Atlantis, especially, abound in parallel topics, 
Biniilar peculiarilies of idea, hke diction, and identical ex- 
pressions ; and the same solidity, brevity, and beauty of 
style and manner, and a. like power of imagination, pervades 
them all. It is scarcely possible to doubt, for instance, that 
tlic Essay on Masques and Triumphs came from the same 
mind as Hamlet's instructions to the players, nor that the 
" Winter's Tale " came from the same source as the Essay 
nn Gardens. 

The " New Atlantis " was written as one of his feigned 
histories, or natural stories, or types and models, and with 
a main purpose of illustrating the now doctrines and meth- 
ods, which (he author was endeavoring to institute, and to 
present, as it were, a model of his idea of a College of 
the Universal Science. It is said to have given origin to 
the Royal Society of London, which is, however, on insti- 
tution of somewhat different kind and scope. 

On a general comparison of this work with the " Tem- 
pest," the similitude of the one to the other, in many points 
" of the story, the leading ideas, the scene and conception of 
the whole, is very evident ; and some parts of it may be 
traced in the " Tinion of Athens." Like the island of At- 
lantis, Prospero's isle is situated afar off in the midst of 
the ocean, somewhere near " the still vex'd Bermoothes," 
but hitherto remote from all visitation of civilized men. 
Prospero. in his " full poor cell," where all the mysteries 
of science and the secrets of Nature are unfolded to him, 
attended by his master-spirit Ariel, the genius of knowl- 
edge, is but another Solomon, with " an aspect as if 
he pitied men," in his House or College of the Six Days 
Works, in the island of Atlantis. Prospero, like Denioc- 



'itus and Anaxagoras, : 



1 to have believed that "the 



truth of nature lieth hid in certain deep mines and caves," * 
1 Adr. BfLeaTnutff, IPbrJa (ManL), U. Ul. 
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and his oracles, like those delivered to the Indian Prince 
in the Mosque, came out of " one of the holiest vaults ** ; ' 
as Folonius says, in the plaj : — 



Bacon frequently alludes to that " feigned supposition 
that Plato maketh of the cave." ' Indeed, the cave, as we 
know, was a traditional source of the divinest wisdom with 
the ancient philosophers and poets. Flato takes his disci- 
ple into a dark cave, in order to bring to light some of the 
abstrusest doctrines and innermost secrets of his divine 
philosophy. Tasso's learned magician, Ubaldo, who was 
bom a Pagan, but was regenerated by divine grace, 
also had his secret seat in a hidden cave, wherein he was 
yet not far from heaven ; nor were his wonderful works 
done in virtue of infernal spirits, but of the study 
Nature : — 



" Ml spluida meo to da lor veallgi, 
QukI in M virtu cwli a Terbi a 'I bate : 
EgUaltriarcanidi Nitun ignolj 
CoDlempIo, • delle Melle 1 virii moti. 

XLItl Peroevhe no ognoT lunge dkl'dtlo 
Tnt Botlemnel cbiMlri e la mia Mania." 

Giw. lift, XIV. ti^ 



I 



In the conception of Caliban, the author clearly intends 
to shadow forth liis views of the savage island races, ethno- 
logically considered, and he discloses the idea, which «as 
doubtless Bacon's opinion, as it was that of Plato, that 
these savages were indigenous to the soil on which they 
were found, and that the races of men, like the rest of the 
animal kingdom, were created in distinct centres, or had a 
separate development, on different continents, and on a grad- 
uated scale of ascending types of form, rising by degrees 

I Masqut ; Spedding't LrOm and L\ft, V 388. 
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h tlie course of " a length and infinity of time," ' from apea 
1 savages, and from savages to the higher types of civil- 
ized men ; as the science of paleontology now more clearly 
demonstrates, accurding to the principles of zoology, and 
according to the Transcendental Architectonic of the Divine 
Idea; — of all which he had been able to obUuii something 
an a mere hint even from Plato. And so he writes 
iown Caliban 

Nuilurecui oever atJclt." — Ttm/iat, Act IV. Sc. 1. 

The " Midsummer- Night's Dream " is a work somewhat 
like in character, in which tlie writer evidently means to 
exhibit, not merely the invisible spirit of Nature under 
various forms of fable, but also Uie first dawnings of a 
human intelligence, even in the lower animals, and the 
effect of Orpheas' music and '* universal philosophy " upon 
them, when " they all stood about him gently and sociably, 
as in a theatre, listening only to the concords of his lyre," 
which could "draw the wild beasts and the woods"; — for 
" Orpheus himself, — a man admiiahle and truly divine, 
who being master of all harmony, subdued and drew all 
things after bim by sweet und gentle measures, — may pass 
by an easy metaphor for philosophy personified " j ' — and 
also the universal nature of love, after the accounts which 
Bacon says are "given by the poets of Cupid or Love," 
which "are not properly applicable to the same person," 
the ancient Cupid being different from the younger Cupid, 
the son of Venus; "yet the discrepancy la such that one 
may see where the confusion is and where the similitude, 
and reject the one and receive the other." * And so Titamii 
says to " Bottom with an ass' head," — 

"I '11 give Lhee Ikiripi in ulvnd on thet; 
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m MyOb«Dii! wbalTii 
Uvtbougfal 1 Hs-i ensinour'd dT in us. 

(M«-. Then lies your love. 

7%. Hav c*in( ihue Ihlngi to pueT 

O, how mine eye< da loalb lu! viuge nan I 

06(7-. SiIcnce.B whilb — Roliin, Uke off hi 
Tilanis, mutic calt; anil strike mon dead 
Than carnman sleep, of ill IheH five, the mtik 

7T(. MDHG,ho! musto! lucb ucharmelb ileep." — .Itt /l^ S».S^ 

" For," continues Bacon, " as the works of wisdom s 
in dignity and power the works of strength, so the labotira 
of Orpheus surpass the Inbours of Hercules. .... And 
all this went on for some time with linppy success and great 
admiration ; till at last certain Thraclan women, under tbft 
stimulation and excitement of Bacchus, came where Iwfl 
was ; and first they blew such a hoarse and hideous blast* 
upon a horn, that the sound of his music could no longer 
be heard for the din : whereupon the charm being broken 
that hnd been the bond of that order and good-fellowship, 
confusion began again ; the beasts returned each to his 
several nature and preyed one upon the other as before; 
the stones and woods stayed no longer in their places: while 
Orpheus himself was torn to pieces by the women in their 
fury, and his limbs scattered about the fields; at whose.- 
death, Helicon (river sacred to the Muses) in grief and 1 
indignation buried his waters under the earth, to reappeav 1 
elsewhere."* With which compare the.se allusions in thtJ 
play.' in which Hercules, Dacchus. Orpheus, and the Thm> I 
dan women crop out in the same order, thus: - 



FAHALLEL W0BE3. 



Lgt. \Ria^.\ 'ThcballUwUhA 



Id gluij oF my klDnmitn HerculM. 



Cniauri, la be mjr 
avB I Cold mj Iot*, 



1^. 'Tktri 



a.iixhamiU, 

and it WW pUy'd 



I 



Tka. Thxt !■ an old d< 
When I (Wim Ttiobci vimi 

Ljfl. ' He Mrice lArca Miart miiaraing /or At AaA 
inff, i/tU dtctmt'd in brgi/aiy.' 

Tha. Tbst ia mnie utin, heen and critical, 
Hot iOrting with ■ mtjitial cenmonf. 

ligt. ^A ttdkna brif/tcene ofymiag Pypamwi, 
^wJ hit fo™ ?*i»4e -■ PETj tra^eal mirlh.' 

Tha. MHrT7aDdln(;ii:B]1 TpdiDDiandbriefl 
Tbal IB, tiol ice. and wondrous Hrangs gnaw. _ 

How (liall we And llie concord of Out di>cord? " — Act V. Be.l. 

How shaU we discover " where the confusioD is and where 
Hie similitude"! 

The younger Cupid, however, according to Bacon, "ap- 
plied the appetite to an individual object. From Venus, 
therefore, conies tlie general disposition, from Cupid the 
more exact sympathy. Now the general dispnsition depends 
upon causes near at hand, the particular sympathy upon 
principles more deep and fatal, and as if derived from that 
ancient Cupid, who is the source of all exquisite sympathy." 
And so, we have it in the play, thus : — 

"Lgf. [Hunaia]. for anclit that aver I conld read, 

Could cvrr hear by lale or hisloiy, 

The cuunc of Irua Invg never did run amoolh; 

But, either it wan diilerent in blond, — 
Err. O emu ! Iim high to be enlliratl'd to low t 
If. Or elM mifgrafreit, in r«>pcct of yean; — 
J7er. O i>|)ila! tno old (o ba en^cagcd loyoungl 
£)»■ Or cite i( ilond upon the chaiim of ineril:^ 
Aer. O Hell ! to chooM love by Bnolhar'n eywl 
lyt. Or, if there won n tympnlhy m cfcaee. 

War, death, or sickneM did lay aiege to It, 
> Wild, of tilt ^iM, ICapid), WerU (Boitoa), XUI. Uk 
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iw, than u uijr dream, 

itniQK in the colticd night, 

n. unlalds bath hesveo lud eutb, 



Wlierein we have a repetition of this same < 
this iyinpathy, and these principlet more deep n 
And for this play, the scene shall be " Athens ; and a wood 
not for from it" It is very much such a scene as that of 
" the Forest of Arden," in the "As You Like It," or that 
of the ■■ Tinion," which was " Athens ; and the woods adjoio- ■ 
ing"; but the object, in this play, is "the culture and cure J 
of the mind," in respect of this matter of love, and not 
now " in points of foitune." And the subject compasses 
the entire scale of being, and stretches, in like manner as in 
the " Timon," from " the woodlands, as it were, of nature," 
even into the commonwealth of Athens, and endeavors '' to 
climb by regular succession to the height of things, like so 
many tops of monnLiins."' At least, the writer will him- 
self view the subject from these tops and these " uppermost 
elevations of nature, where his station will be serene" and 
his " prospects delightful," as from that cliff of Plato, which, 
says Bacon, was " raised above the confusion of things : " • 

" We will, fair Queen, up lo the mooDIUD'a top, 
And mark the inu«ical conruBlon 

Hip I never heard 

Bo musical a dbconl, luch ■weel Uiundei."— Jd IT. Be. L 

But the scene is. for the most part, in "a wood ne 
Athens," where fairies and spirits *' do wander everywhere J 



Wm to be eaaa from AUiena, where we might 
' Scaling-ladder. 
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Without Uie peril of the Athenian lair — 

Ege, Enounh, enough 1 my lord, 
I beg tlie law, liiu taw, upou hu Lei 






it IV. lie. I. 



And we are now lo Lejaken into the very region of thii 
Love, which is " the appetite or instinct of primal matter," 
tays Bacon, " or, to speak more plainly, the natural molioa of 
the atom ; which is indeed the original and unique force 
that constitutes and fashions all things out of matter ; " as 
In the imagery of these lines of the "As I'ou Like It," 
thus: — 

nartheriamygyai 



" For," continues the philosopher, ■' the summary law of 
nature, that impulse of desire impressed by God upon 
the primary particles of matter which makes them come 
together, and which by repetition and multiplication pro- 
duces all the variety of nature, is a thing which mortal 
thought may glance at, but can hardly take in " : • — 



'■/■Arf.. . . 


. Thou tell'Bt me there b . 


■Ti. prellr, .ur. 


^, and very probable. 


That Byes, that . 


m (be Iraii'x and toftest IM 


Who thul Iheir . 




Should be callH 


1 lyranta, bulchefB, murtlierei 



"Til. . . . Fairies, be gone, 
8a dotli llie noodbine Ibe eweei ho 
Gently entwisl; the female ivy so 
Emings the barky flngcn of the el 



ud be all ways away.* 



And again, in the " As You Like It " : — 

"Ba*. There's a girl gmi before the prieit ) and, nart^nljr, ■ w 

■boogfat runs before her auliotia. 

OrL SodDatllhougbU; they are w1iig'd."—Jel JF. 5i^ L 



Even the animals partake o 
a this play : — 



the universal enchantment 



» W.«ln/tff ^nr-lCupid). Ifwia (IloMotil, Xlll. 123. 

* Mr. While resda, "' bo a wliile away," ad^iptiiig one of Collier's fcrgerles. 
nditcb is too tame: It waa of the vei^ nature of thPie fairies, rcpresaDtinS 
lh« qritft of uBiTcrwl Mature, to be " all waya away." 
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But, says the philosopher again, " the fahle relates to the 
cradle and infancy of nature, and pierces deep," and we 
shall have a play, now, which shall be 

** As the remembrance of an idle gawd, * 
Which in my childhood I did dote upon ** ; — 

and things 

'* More strange than true: I never may believe 
These antique fiibles, nor these fairy toys. 
Lovers and madmen have such seething brains. 
Such shaping fantasies^ that apprehend 
More than cool reason ever comprehends. 
The lunatic, the lover, and the poet, 
Are of imagination all compact '* : — Act V. 8c. 1. 

like a child ; for Cupid <^ is described with great elegance 
as a little child, and a child forever ; for things compounded 
are larger and are affected by age ; whereas the primary 
seeds of things, or atoms, are minute, and remain in per- 
Detual infancy." — ^ 

" Tlies. Love, therefore, and tongue-tied simplicity 
In least speak most, to my capacity.'* — Act V. Sc. 1. 

And therefore, we will have here a dumb show of " Wall 
and Moonshine," and a mere piece of child's play : — 

**/7v. This is the silliest stuff that ever I heard. 
Tkes. The best in this kind are but shadows; and the wone are no 
jrorse, if imagination amend them." — Act V. Sc. 1. 



*^Dem. These things seem small, and undistinguishable, 
Like far-off mountains turned into clouds. 

Her. Methinks I see things with parted eye, 
When every thing seems double. 

Ilei So methinks: 

And I have found Demetrius, like a jewel, 
Mine own, and not mine own. 

Detn. It seems to me 

That yet we sleep, we dream." — Act J V. Sc. 1. 

Very like; but, nevertheless, "all compounds (to one 
that considers them rightly) are masked and clothed. . . . 

1 Wisd. of the Anc. (Cupid), Works (Boston), XIIL 124. 
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The blindness, likewise, of Cupid, has an allegorical mean- 
full of wisdom. For it seems that this Cupid, whatever 
he be, has very little providence ; but directs his course, 
like a blind man gn)ping, by whatever be finds nearest; 
which makes the supreme divine Providence all the more 
to be adniired, as that which contrives out of subjects pecu- 
liarly empty and destitute of providence, and aa it were 
blind, to educe by a fatal and necessary law all the order 
and beauty of the universe";^ 

t|iiantilj', 



ntipute to rnrm and dignily 



I 



Love. 

Love luokB not with the eyes, bul n-iLh Ihe mind, 

And Uitrefore is wing'd Cupid painlcd blind: 

NorluLh Love'imindDf anyJudgmenT luM; 

WingK, uid no cj-ee, figure unheedy liuU: i 

And thcrefbrs ia Love «aid to be > child. 

Because in choice he olteu ia beguii'd. 

A« w»ggisb boyi iu gtme themselves forswear, 

So ths boy Love ia pwjur'd everywhere." — Ad 2. Be % 



" When iIif; next Hrake. ill (hip derisioTi 
Shall uem a dream and fyuilleta xii ion ; 
And back to Athens shall Ihe lovers wend. 
With league, whose dale till death shall never end.'^ 

Act IJI. Se. t. 

And the whole thing, 

" Such tricks hath strong imeginaljon," 
shall pierce so deep, that " it shall he called Bottom's 
dream, because it hath no bottom " ; for this Cupid is, " next 
to God, the cause of causes — itself without a cause." ' 
And such certiinly is the judgment of the sacred philos- 
opher, when he says, "lie halh made all things beautiftJ 
according to their seasons ; also he hath submitted the 
world to man's inquiry, yet so that men cannot find out the 
work which God worketh from the beginning to the end."* 
And again, we have a touch of this same deep.soundiiig 
philosophy, in the " As You Like It," tlius : — 

> Wild, of At Anc. (Cupidl, i3B. « Ibid. (Cupid), IM 
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"Sa$. coi| GOE, rat, my pretty Utile coi, that thou didit know htv 
muiy fktbom deep I im in Jove I Bui ii i;unnol be Munded ; my affecttOO 
bull ui unknown builoin. like ibe B>; of Purtugsl. 

Cd. Or rather, baltiimlrua; that « you pour tSeeHovi in, it runs oat. 

An. Ho; tbit Mine wicked bastard of VfDus.thsI vrai iKfCot of thought, 
conceived of spleen, and bora of madneBs; that blind rascally boy, that 
abuses every one's eyes, becauso his own are ont, let him be judge buwdecp 

The object and purpose of these plays may receive some 
fuither illustratioD from the following account of Orpheus* 
Theatre, whei^, says Bacon, ''ail beasts and birds asscnibleii, 
and forgetting their several appetites, some of prey, some 
of game, some of quarrel, stood all sociably together, listen- 
ing to the airs and accords of the harp ; the sound whereof 
no sooner ceased, or was drowned by some louder noise, 
but every heart returned to his own nature : wherein is 
aptly described the nature and condition of men, who are 
full of savage and unreclaimed desires of profit, of lust, of 
revenge ; which as long as they give ear to precepts, to 
laws, to religion, sweetly touched with eloquence and per- 
suasion of books, of sermons, of harangues, so long is 
society and peace maintained ; but if these instruments be 
silent, or that sedition and tumult make them not audible, 
all things dissolve into anarchy and confusion." • 

This last expression may call to mind the "Tenipest," in 
which all things were to dissohe and "leave not a rack 
behind," and " deeper than did ever plummet sound," he 
would drown his book ; which word drown, having got much 
into use with the writer, will drop out occasionally even in 
much graver works : as when he speaks of the Txird Chan- 
cellor Morton, who proposed a law against conspiring the 
death of a King's Counsellor, as " drowning the envy of 
it in a general law." " 

And tliis same teaching, drawn from " Orpheus' Theatre,'' 
reappears more largely in the "Merchant of Venice," 
thus: — 
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rt Iba Diooiilight i)Mp« upon Ihil bank I 



"lar. Hown 
B«n n •HIi lU, u 
Onep in oar an: soft itillne 
BtraiDe tbe touchu of tweet tunuDn]-. 
itt. JbBJu : took, how the Hoar uf HuTCn 
!• liiick inlud iriil) pilina of bright gol J : 
There '■ not the nnallul orb whicb Uiuu bebold'it 
Bat ID h» molJoD lik« AH Ui^l un^i 
Still qainOK to the foong-eyHl chsmbiu: 
Sitcb b»na<}n}r u in inmortal huIi; 
Bst,whiltt ibi> muddy vutun of decijr 
DMh gTDHi; doK il ill, we cuiuut bew it. 



Came, ba! and wika Di 
With sweeWst tuacliEf p 
And dnw her bame will 



Enltr MUHICIAMB. 



Or net oT rnulhfiil uiii u 
Fetching nud bounds, bel 
Which is tbe hot condilio 
If tbej- but hear, perchAu 
Ot»t 



■nd neigbinx loud, 
impet Bound, 



Ton ibail perceive Ibem mike > mutual iland. 

Their aavage ey» tnm'd to a mndeit gaza 

B; Ibe tweet power of muiic: tliererore tbe poet 

Did reign that Orpbeut drew tree*, olonea. and Baodi| 

Since aouKht no riockinh, hard, aud lull of rage, 

But miuic for the time doth change hit nature. 

The mm that hath uo muaic in himMlf, 

Nor it not moved with concord of tweet soundi, 

la fit for treawnt, itrstageniB, and tpoila: 

The motions of hit ipirll are dull u night. 

And hit alFectioni dark u Erebus. 

Let no luch man be trailed. — Uatktbe muuc." — Ad F. Bel. 

Here, we have not only the same general scope of though^ 
Iwu.and imagery, but certain particular and immistakable 
^fDinrks by which we tnay know tlie identity of the writer j 
"for instance, in the use of the phrases " sweet power of 
•Husic" and "concord of sweet sounds," "sweetly touched" 
*w "sweetest touches," the words " savage " and " silent," 
"* nimd of " a trumpet " heard and a " hideous blast upon 
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H horn," the " mobons of his spirit " and *• the n:ituTaI mo- 
tion of tiie atom," and the discourse running od " th« 
affections"; and in the prose, when the music ceases, cvcrj 
heart returns "to his own nature"; but in the poetry, 
"music for the time doth change his nature." And indeed 
the careful reader, who is fiuniliar with bis style and manner 
and diction, cannot fail to recognize him in every line. 

Sinillftr ideas touching the history of the human race 
and the order of divine providence in the creation are con- 
tained elsewhere in the writings of Bacon. Concerning the 
countries of the New World, then lately discovered, he 
says, ■■ the great winding-sheets that bury all things in 
oblivion are two : deluges and earthquakes." ' He thought 
it probable that the people of the West Indies were "a 
newer and younger people than the people uf the old 
world"; and he says, "it is much more likely that the 
destruction that hath heretofore been there was not by 
earthquakes (as the Egyptian priest told Solon concerning 
the Island of Atlantis, that it leas fioalloteed by an raiih- 
quote), but rather that it was desolated by a particular 

deluge Their Andes, likewise, or mountains, are 

far higher than those with us; whereby it seems that the 
remnants of generalioa of jn<m [' reUquias ttirpit hominum "] 
were m such a particular deluge saved";* 



"Gon. If in N>p)e> 

I should report this now, irould Ihpy believe ma f 
If I thoold uy, I uv such isliudert. 
(For cerle^ thcM tre people of ibe itiuid) 
Who, though they are of nioDsIniiu ihape, yet, noti, 
Their manoe™ »re niore BMli*. kinil, Ihu of 
Our ham in jrtHirod'im you Bhall find 
Hiny. nay. ilntMt aay. 

P'rm. '[Aiidcl ' Honest lord, 
Thou hul fiid wdl; ftir some of you Ihere pK»nt, 
Are woree tbui dovUi." — Ttmpat, Act III. Se. S. 



I 



He thus distinctly intimates an opinion that the races O 

> Emay of tilt ncwifwft ^ Thbigt. 

^ Emtt^Wurkt01oBi,),l.\Sl-%; ITorb (Bo)ton|, Xn.tTi. 
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mankind, on different 'continents, had been subjected in 
each to a distinct series of geological changes in tlie surface 
of the globe, implying that the history of tbeir origin must 
be carried so far back into *' the dark backward and abysm of 
time" as to exhaust the antiquity of all historical, archaeo- 
logical or ethnological data, reaching far bevond the remo- 
test tradition that has fioated down on the stream of human 
memory even Into purely geolt^cal time, and into the very 
"winding-sheets of oblivion," and that river of Lethe, 
which, he says, " runneth as well above ground as below " ; 
tn opinion that is fully confirmed by the later and more 
certain scientific demonstrations. " IJut," he continues, 
" in the other two destructions, by deluge and earthquake, 
it is further to be noted, that the renmant of people which 
happen to be reserved, are commonly ignorant and mono- 
tonous people, that can give no account of the time past ; 
80 that the oblivion is all one as if none had been 
left": — 

" Gob. When tb were boya. 

Who vDuId believe thit (here were iDounUineen 
Dev-lipp'd like bulls, vrbote throue hud banging ■£ 'em 
WallcU of fleah ? or Uul Uiers were Buch laea, 
Wlic^ heoda uttnid in Lheir breaAtaV wLicb now va find 

Good «Bmint of." — Temptil, Act III. Se. 3, 

In these opinions we may discover traces, also, of Plato's 
accoimt of the origin of the human race, which he con- 
ceived to be "from a length and infinity of time, and the 
mutations in it," and that there had been " frequent destruc- 
tions of the human race through deluges and diseases and 
nmny other events, in which some small family of mankind 
was left " ; and " that those who then escaped the destruc- 
tion, were nearly- some hill-shepherds, preserved on the 
tops (of mountains) like some slight fire preserving (care- 
less) of the human race " ; ' that is, saved not so much by 
human care as by the divine providence ; an opinion, by 
' Ifiuii, Book tU 1 Wnrtto/PkUil.Bo\ai),V.lt. 
11 
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the wny, thut conies much nearer the truth of the 
than most modern inquiry. 

So Bacon aeenis to have believed that 
back in the series of these particular dehiges, one con- 
liiient nr island may have been peopled from another, as 
when " the foul witch," Sycoras, with age and envy ■• groWD 
into n hoop," mother of the " dull tiling," Caliban, the born 
devU, on whose nature "nurture can never stick," came 
from Africa, banished "from Argier" to that uninhabited 
bland which lay off somewhere toward "the still-vex'd 
Bermoolhcs " : — 



(S*vfl for the i 



Id lilt. 



He agreed also with Aristotle, that there was a difference 
between the races of nieu, inhabiting different parts of the 
earth, and between man and man, not unlike that which 
exists between man and animals. ■' But for my part," saya 
he, " I take it neither for a brag nor for a wish, but for a 
truth as he limileth it. For he siuth if there be found such 
an inequality between man and man as there is between 
man and beast, or between soul and body, it investeth a 
right of government; which seemeth rather an impossible 
case than an untrue sentence. But I hold both the judg- 
ment true and the case possible ; and such as hath had, and 
hath a being, both in particular men and nations." And the 
play even ventures to gu farther still, and to hint at a di£ 
ference as wide as a difference of species in the genus 
(wherein, ^ain, our modern science is also not far behind 
him) thus: — 

" 1 Mar. We tre men, my Kegs. 

Ma/A. Av, in the Mlilogue yu ga far men, 

Ai honmlg. and greybouixh, mangrdj, ipunieli. Con, 

Sbouj^ wRtorugs, And dami-wolvei, an dep'd 

All by the name of dogs; the valued flla 

DblinKQlBhcs Die nrilt, (he «lav, the entttlt, 

Tbe hniue* keeper, the buDter, eroy oat 



time fkt ^^^1 
sne con- " 

I 
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According la 



il; vbereliy lie duut m 
» Ihem uU nlike: uid ao of m 



ParticuUr d 
TluiKr 

:t m. Be. 1. 

These teamed investigations, together with the Sum- 
..lary (or Higher) Philosophy, of which Bacon had some 
Icnowledge, but of which such a man as William Shakis- 
peare could have had but little notion, might lead up the 
aiitiior of the " Tempest " and the •' Midsummer Night's 
Dream," beyond the Scriptural allegories of Noah's Ark 
nnd the Garden of Eden, to those more comprehensive and 
more profoundly philosophical conceptions of things, which 
are distinctly imaged forth in these beautiful dramas. At 
the same time, it will be borne in mind that the ''Midsum- 
mer Night's Dream" was written as early as 1594, and the 
"Tempest" in IGU, while the "New Atlantis" was not 
written until after 1 620, and the " Wisdom of the Ancients " 
was first printed (in Latin) id 1610 ; and this effectually 
excludes alt possibility that William Shakespeare could 
have borrowed from Bacon in the writing of these plays 
And the like is true in many other instances. On the other 
hand, like instances will be given to show, that Francis 
Bacon could not have borrowed from Shakespeare, other- 
wise than from himself. 

Furthermore, it may be ot>served, in this connectioD, 
that those remarkable passages, which are most frequently 
quoted by the great lights of modem literature in proof of 
the deep insight of Shakespeare and his superiority as a 
poet, may be taken as evidence that the writer had attained 
to those deeply metaphysical ideas concerning the constitu- 
tion of tlie universe and the nature and destiny of man in 
It, which have been entertained in any age, as they now are, 
by a small number of the protoundest thinkers and most 
rare and learned men only. The writings of Bacon, care- 
'"ully studied, will show that he was familiar with these 
heights and depths, and that, having lighted his torch al 
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he «»b^^| 
ideavoring ^^^^ 



the glorious sun of Plato (not neglecting AristoOe), 
tritb that illuminatJon and the lielp of hit 
methods, exploring " the universal world," and em 
to instaurate, as it were in advance, not the cxpei 
science merely, but the higher philosophy of the XlXth 
ceutury. Without the help of such studies, there is no 
possibility, now, for any man to attain to this philosophy i 
much less William Shakespeiire, or even Bacon himself, in 
tliaC age. That Shakespeare had ever turned his attention 
at all to studies which lay in that direction, we have no 
other proof than what the plays Uiemselves afford ; bu^ 
on the contrary, we have pretty decisive evidence, in his 
personal history, lliat he could never have done so. There 
was no other man of that time but Bacon that we know o^ 
who had done so to the same extent as he ; for even that 
Platonic thinker and poet, George Herbert, is not to be 
excepted ; or if there be any exception, he will he found to 
have been, like Sidney, Grevilje, Sackville, Raleigh, Her- 
bert, Hooker, Selden, IJonne, or CudworUi, a child of the 
University, that could bring to his work as an author the 
discipline and fini-sh of accurate and thorough scholarship, 
the rich spoils of classic untiquily, and the fruits of years 
of learned research, in the course of which the depths of 
Plato must have been sounded. But no other man can be 
named, who is not, upon considerations of another kind, 
completely excluded from the question of this authorship; 
and hence a ground of argument of no little weight, that 
Bacon must have been the man. 

The Wisdom of the Ancients, and the Characters of 
Julius and Augtisnis Cffisar, may show the direction of his 
studies, and they disclose the source of that familiar acquaint- 
ance with the Grecian mythology and the Roman hist<)fy, 
and with the ancient manners and customs, which is so 
distinctly displayed in these poetical works, and pnrticu- 
lariy in the "Troilusand Cressida," the "Timon of Athens." 
the " Antony and Cleopatra," the " Coriolanus," and tht 
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•JuHiis CaesM." The Memory and Discourae of Queea 
Elizabeth find a paralli:) in Cranmer's Speech in com- 
pliment to King James aod '' the maiden phcenix," his 
predecessor: the Hislory of Henry VII. in the tragefly 
of Richard III. and the other plays founded on En^libh 
bistary and the Ware of the Roses ; the intended History 
of Henry VIII^ in the tragedy of that name; the New 
Atlantis, in prose, in these types and models in verse ; 
and the Essays, the Advancement, the N.ilnral History, and 
the Noimm Organum. may reoder the ciiil and moral niax- 
iua, the natural science, and the metaphysical philosophy 
of the plays possible for their author, if he he taken to 
have been Francis Bacon. 

g 2. BEN JONSON. 

Ben Jonson must have been in the secret of this arrange- 
ment Steevens thought the Dedication and Preface of 
Ueming and CondelVs Folio must have been written by 
him. He certainly took a large part in bringing this 
marvellous volume to light, and in paniding in the fnmtis- 
pitce the stolid efligies of this mountebank, which probably 
Deeded no disguise from the hurin of Droeshout to make 
tl a veritable mask of Momus, in imperturbable mock- 
wriousness. shaking his lance at the eyes of ignorance, 
'niartial in the warlike sound of his surname, Haiti' 
nWu,"' says garrulous old Fuller; while, at the same 
l"ne, be slyly inserts, on the opposite page, that significant 
•dvice,— 

"Keader, looks, 
Not on hi) picture, but ha IhiuIio." 

The style, manner, and diction of this Dedicntion and 
"fefiiee are much more nearly that of Bacon ; but it niny 
'^"7 well have been Jonson. The story of the playerx, that 
Mskespeare never blotted out a line, has already heen 
■lluded to : but when it is remembered that Hen Jonson 

1 Woraiii of Englmd, III. ISi. 
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was an intimate Triend and great admirer of Bacon, d 
ing bim "bj his works one of the greatest of t 
most worthy of admiration that had been in many ages'] 
that be wrote a poem in honor of " England's High Chai 
cellor," for the festivides at York House on the anniversar 
ttl hie sixtieth birthday, in which he speaks of him i 



that be was certainly present if he did not take a 
part, in bringing out the " Henry \'III.'' at the Globe, b 
1613; that he was one of tiiose "good pens" whose learned ' 
service Bacon employed in the translation of his English 
works into Latin ; that even " in his adversity," after his 
fall from power, he could not "condole in a word orsylkble 
for him, as knowing no accident could do liann to v: 
hot rather holp to make it manifest " : and that he was hint 
wr-ir a scholar, a critic, and a judge of men ; it can scarcely 
br doulHed, either tliat this anecdote of the players woul' 
^« iu th« |M!««ssion of Bacon, and as Ukely to be used b 
kAw *& by J<,wsoti himself^ or that Jonsoa would have th 
«lg^-i(7 tmi the means to disoorcr 1^ secret of thi 
■Mfcw r ifc i ^ «a w«a as the hmor and good Ucfa to keep i 
M» tLMW ttM MM of Bacon's mind vd dhmter. He ha 
f«Mt Wk ptos* conipositions, had tnaafated some of thei 
iu*o Latiu, aud must have been famibr wiA his mode a 
Uuukiiig Hiid his style of writing. And il k micdy end 
tUe that he should not bave recognmed m die plays q 
Shakespeare, the hand and genius of the aMoler whom h 
so much admired. That he appreciated tiaa poetiy in ■ 
high a degree aa the critics of later tunes, ena down b 
our day, may be clearly seen in his poetical " Eulogy •* c 
Shakespeare. It is carefully dedicated to the ■ Memoijl 
of Shakespeare "and what he hath lea us"; and the wbok 
tenor of it is such as to fix the attention of the reader moi 
?n the writings than on the man. It was certunly hi 
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apinioD, that the great poet bad not been merely born, but 
made: — 

" For a good poet '■ nude m weEl as bom, 
And >U?h wert tbou. Look, how the fklher'i Ikce 
LivsB ill bii luue; evdn 9o Ihe nee 
or Sluike.-pi-sns'B mind uid nianntn brightly »hine«, 
In his vell-tiimfld and true-filed llDflB; 
In Bii:b or nbicb be seems (0 ibuke a Unce, 
At bruidieh'd *l tbe eyes of ignorance." 

And the concluding lines of this '■ Eulogy " in which the 
volume itself still makes tbe principal figure, may be ap- 
plied with force and equal appropriateness to tbe other : — 

" Shins foMh, tbou Star o( Puels, and with rage, 
Or influence, chide or eheur the djoopinB alBge, 
Which since thy aigbt (nnn bence balh moucned like nfgbt. 
And deapiira day, but for Uiy Volumes' ItghL" 

There are some vague traditions that Ben Jonson severely 
criticized the productions of Shakespeare, and was envious 
of his superiority and his fame. They seem to be founded 
on the writing!! of Jonson himself; and from these, it should 
rather be inferred that Jonson could not really have be- 
lieved that William Shakespeare was the actual author of 
the works which were produced in his name. His account 
of tbe anecdote of tbe players runs thus: — "I remember 
the players have oflen mentioned it as an honor to Shakes- 
peare, that in writing (whatever he penned) he never blotted 
out line." Now, no man knew better than Jonson, not even 
Pope, the utter impossibility of such works as these dramas 
being dashed off, in a rapid first draught, at once finished 
and complete, without a line blotted. That the players 
thought so, must have been a fine joke for him and Bacon ; 
that the players said so, may be taken as evidence that 
they thought it a pretty good jest themselves. Bacon tran- 
scribed the " Novum Organum " some twelve times, before 
it was finished to his satisfaction. Burke copied his 
" French Revolution " six times, before he would suffer it 
•ft receive the final stamp of the press. Smaller poems 
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I dowu ^^^^H 
lately nm ^^^1 
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may have been sonietimes composed and written 
once complete. Goethe tells tis, ifiat. sometimes, 
he had conceived a sonnet, or a song, he immediately 
to paper, and jotted it down, before it should vanish from 
his memory. Aliieri wrote his tr^edies first in brief prosei 
then in extended form, and lastly, put them into verse ; and 
Vir^l, about to die, after many years of toil, is said to have 
commended the "^neid" to the flames as not yet finished 
to his liking. Where is the record in all literary history of 
extended compositions like these dramas having been spun 
out in this Arachne-like fashion ? The very proposition is 
well-nigh absurd. Common actors might possibly believe, or 
imagine, that their fiicetious manager, amidst the daily bustle 
of the theatre, and in the few hours of leisure which he 
could snateh from business, or from sleep, ont of his mirsc* 
ulous invention, and with the inspired pen of bom genius, 
could dash off a Hamlet, or a Lear, perfect to a syllable, as 
easily as twinkle his eye. But the learned and judicious 
critic, or any capable judge of the matter, will rather turn 
his search to the retired chambers of Gray's Inn, or to the 
embowered lodge of Twickenham Park, or to the blooming 
gardens of Gorhambnry, where sat brooding in silence and 
in private the great soul that had taken all knowledge for 
his province, hopefully murmuring, " Sir, I lack advance- 
ment," and " I eat the air, promise-crammed," yet diligendy 
pursuing his *' vast contemplative ends," with plenty of 
leisure and little business, leading a life " so private " that he 
had " had no means " to do the Lord Burghley " service," ' 
thin and pale with " inward secret grief." and contjnually 
sickly " by untimely going to bed. and then musing nrtcto 
tpiid when he should sleep " ; and that onward, nearly so, for 
the space of thirty long years, publicly looking for promotion 
in the state, while privately elaborating, and doubtless with 
the most scrupulous care, the great works in prose 
which were to carry his name and memory to foretgD 

' Letter lo Burghley. 
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■udona and the next ages. No doubt, the original man- 
jocripts which came to Ihe hands of William Shakespeare, 
or the copies that came into the hands of the players, would 
be clean and complete, vnlh never a line blotted, — a won- 
derful miracle, indeed, to the players ! And so, the sonnet 



"How Ifkaa Winrerhath my BbaeiiM been 
Frem thsc, the plcaaura or the fle«line y (wr7 
What fteexingt have I Telt, what dark dajn lean? 
What old Deceiuber's bareneBi everyRherB ? 
And yet Ihia tiuii reniDT'd w»> naminer'i lima, 

Bearing Ihe wnnton burthen oTthe prime, 
Like nidaw'd wombi Mei tlieir lord'g decease: 

Bui bnpe of Orphans, and unfHiher'd fruit, 
Far Summer and lii» pleaauren unit on Ihee, 
And thou awiiy, rhe very birdi are mute. 
Or, if they ling, "tie with bo doH a cheer, 
Thatleavei look pile, drKidiiig the Wlnter'a near." 

SoHnel ncrii. ' 

The remainder of Ben Jonson's account of Shakespeare 
Is much in keeping with this hypothcnis. He says further: 
" My answer liath been. Would he had b/otted out a thoueandJ 
which they thought a malevolent speech. I had not told 
posterity this, but for their ignorance, who chose that circum- 

I stance to commend their friend by, wherein he most faulted, 
and to justify mine own candour, for I love the man, and 
do honour his memory, on this side idolatry, as much as 
any. lie was, indeed, honest, and of an open and free 
nature, had an excellent fancy, brave notions, and gentle 
expressions ; wherein he flowed with that facility that some- 
times it was nece!isary he should be slopped : Sufftaminandus 
erat, us Augustus said of Haterius. His wit was in his own 
power ; would the rule of it had been so, loo, Slany dmcs 
be fell into those things which could not escape laughter, 
•B when he said in the person of Cssar, one speaking tfi 
1 S«Milwta {Fao-umito of the ed. of 1609), Loodon, 1863. 




K. *■■ i«£ MB ■ling,' be replied. ' C«sar ] 
i& bK «Afc ^Ml cnse;* aad sacfa tike, whidl 
Ai^ IM he w J te^J Us rices with his \ir- 
r vaca^HMe h Ih to be pnised than to be 

from any known 
■wj rriier to Shake- 
is aa actor on the 
it u Btr of irony, 
of himself 
it of ignorant 
is P*rtr to the person 
■ fM^ m has sappesed productions 
and indefinite. If 
to keep it. His 
Ir «r hs «k was aot sufficiently in 
aoMtCMca amit hanselT ridiculous, 
wtitmm m Act He could not well 
lh> M|r af Ike pfayeis, nor from 
iAk riaty «f Haleralenoe towards 
■l^i as Oa f iiMM asl qualities of the 
■f ha Mitaa as caan^ ncv the trulh. 
Bfat «f ^ agteaable companion, a &ce- 
t|mfMliB ■aaager; bat they do not 
l^a^ Mr fa- AaA exo sD ent qipreciatkn 
idh vafadia BcB JoKOBS - F.ulogy." 
MAi4»w»byl^fci- aw of like import. 
'^ ««s kA ftr ka^er in leaniing. solid 
ite^MM* katr ia balk, bat %bier for 
«iA dl Mm. tatk aboot, and take ad- 
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it whkh was used " upon William Shakespeare ; but 
o Qot explain the origin of these very extraordinary 

Another traditionary document may be mentioned, which 
>K published in 1643-5, and was believed by Sir Egertoii 
Bridges to have been the work of George Withers, tlie 
foa. Withers was born in 1588, and died in 1667, and he 
inj be considered as a contemporary. This document will 
•bow, that Lord Bacon, in the opinion of Withers, at least. 
Is entitled to high rank among his contemporaries in the 
kingdom of Apollo. It is entitled " The Great Assizes 
tutden in Parnassus by Apollo and his Assessours, ut which 
ue arraigned Mercurius Brittanicus, Mercurius Aulicus." 
kiL, (periodical publications of that time)> It proceeds 



e Members of the Parnassian Court are as follows : - 
Apollo. 
Tbb Lord Vibulam, CbRDccllor or Punums. 
Ei> PHnjp SiDtTET, High Conntible af pBmuaiu. 
~" ~ Ufl, High Tmsun 



WiLLtAX BCI)«I 

JOHM FlCUS. EaRI. or HlBANDCL 



h ChuabcrUliw 

JlTLiDS Cesar Scamoeb. Isaac Casacbom. 

Ekasuu* Roterodah. Jona Seldim. 

JUBTUS LiFsiuB. Hvao GnOTiUB. 

JOBB BARCKr.AT. Da.IIEI. HBIHBI™. 

JOHK BoI'lSK. Co.lHAUtlR VoiISTIUl. 

*""'*■ TuBHEBCs. AuouBtruca Mascabdub. 



Tht J 


'urn-). 


GanSOE WiTBEBS. 




Michael Djiattob. 


TnoKAs Cabt. 




Fbascis Beau most. 


TnoNAfl May. 




JoMH FLRTCllBM, 


WlUJAM DaVIWAMT. 




Thomas Hayhood. 


JomDA Stlvbbteb. 




Wll.UAM SlIAHEaitA 






pHILtf MaUUIOEB. 


n. MtJtfador, 


I« 


i« lu mi.-] 




of Minnert in PaiDUM 


Bn Jonoir, Keeper of ibe Trophonian Diana. 


JoHH T*rLOCB. CiyBf of thi 


iCo 




Idkusd SrEXim, Clerk of 


the 


Auiiu." 





MATTBEWS POSTSCRIPT. 1 

be Bending to Mr. Matthew, unless it were precisely thia 
Folio of 1C23: nor does anj thing appear on reconl to indi- 
cate a later date than this for this very notable postscripL 
And considering that it was this same Mr. Tobie Matthew, 
who personnted the " Squire " in the masque a.t Essex's 
bouse; that he was "one of the most eccentric characters 
of that age," an intimate literary friend of Bacon, and a 
correspondent of long standing, to whom he «es ia the 
habit of sending bis books as they came out, making him, 
too, sometimes, his critical " inquisitor " * beforehand ; that, 
at this very time, the closest relations of friendship and 
correspondence subsisted between them, " being," says Ba- 
con, not long after, in a letter to C«ttington, " as true a 
friend as any you or I have -, " ' and that lie was himself a 
scholar, and a son of the Archbishop of York, with whom 
also Bacon corresponded, and was particularly fiuniliar 
with Bacon's writings, mind, and character ; we shall be 
prepared not to be so greatly surprised at tlie intimatioa 
given in Uib postscript, that he knew a secret, respecting 
which he could not forbear to compliment bis Lordship 
on this occasion ; and the more especially, if we may sup- 
pose that it was the new Folio that he had before him. 
The letter runs thus : — 

"To (he Ijird Viicoant St. Alban; — 

" Most HONonRn Loao, — I liave received your great and. 1 
noble lokcn an<l favour of the 91b of April, anil can but return I 
the humblest of my thanks ibr j'our Lordship's vouchsafing so 
rim't llii» poorest and miwonbiest of your servants- ll dolh n 
gooil at heart, llint, allbounh I be not where I was in place, yel \m 
am in the fortune of your IiOnUhip'a favour, if I may call thai for^'f 
tune, which I observe to be so uncbangeable. I pray hard that it I 
may once come in my power to serve you for it ; and who can I 
tell but that, aafort'u imai/inalio general ca»um, so strong desire* I 
may do as much ? Sure I am that mine are ever wuting on your I 



iutibeVs postscbipt. 

Uriatup; *Dd wishing us macb happinvM as i* due to your iacont- 
fB^it lirTuc. I buiuU] do )our Lonlabip reveretiirc. 
"Tour LonUup'i mast oliiigtvl aad hoiublt! M^rtanc, 

-TusiB Matthkw. 

"P. 8. Tie moBt prodigioiis wit that ever I knew of mr nv 
^*ndof this nile oT Ihu »ea, U of jour Lonbiiip's name, Ibough 

k U kunwn bj another." (') 

Now, who «lse but this same Shakespeare cnuM have 
been considered hy Mr. ^Matthew to lie a cover for the most 
pradtgious wit of all England, at that day ? or what else 
could have more naturally prompted this unique postscript 
Qua the new History of Henry VII.. all sparkling with 
Shakespearean diamonds, or indeed this Folio, all blazing 
with the Baconian wit, power, and benuty ? It could not 
liare been Bacon as philosopher, statesman, or eminent 
prose-writer ; for all his known works were published under 
his own name. Neither could the word teit have been used 
here in the more genera] sense of that day as meaning 
geniua and ability in general ; for in this sense, it could 
only have been applied to these same acknowledged works. 
Il must therefore have been intended in the special sense 
of the word as now used. That Bacon was a great wit in 
every sense of the word, needs no demonstration here. We 
have direct and satisfactory evidence of it in his own 
wridngs everywhere ; and it hns been proverbial with all 
wbo have written concerning him, from Ben Jonson to 
Uacaulay. Queen Elizabeth said he " had a great wit and 
mnch learning"; Ben Jonson. that he could not "spare oi 
pass by a jest " ; Sir Robert Naunton, a contemporary, 
says of Sir Nicho)f& Bncon, that he was ■' an arch-peece of 
wit, and of wisdnme," and "abundantly facetious; which 
tooke much with the ()u°ene " : and he adds that " he was 
bther to that refined wit. which since hath acted a dis- 
•stTOua part on the pubHque stage, and of late sate in his 
I IF«-ibl]tant.).XU-168i (III,. FhiUd. 100). 
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Tather's raonie as lord chancellor " ; ' Rnd this lestimoii]) of 1 
Mr. Tklaltltew that he was a " most prodigious wit " may b« ^ 
taken as settling the ijuestion. Clenrly, soniebodj' ws 
shining in borrowed feathers, which not only belonged to 
Bacon, but made him the ninst prodigious wit of that side 
of the sea ; and of tliia, Mr. Matthew was unquestionably 
a competent judge. It could have been no other than that | 
" upstart crow beautified with our feathers," tliat the incred- 
ulous Greene knew for " a Jokannet faclolum " and ** ths J 
only Shake-scene in a country." 

Mr. Matthew was much in the habit of adding posU j 
scripts to his letters to Bacon. In one, he asks his lordship j 
to send him "some of his philosophical labours"; am 
a letter to Mr. Matthew, Bacon writes: " 1 have sent joa 
some copies of my book of the ' Ad^'at] cement,' which you 
desired, and a little work of my recreation, which yoa 1 
desired not."' What this "httle work" was, there is no | 
intimation ; and it might be altogether too great a stretch 
of the imagination to suppose it may have been a quarto j 
play. Nevertheless, it may not be unreasonable to believe J 
that these little recreations of hi^ other studies may have 
helped to furnish the key, by which the secret had I 
unlocked. In fact, it would be well-nigh incredible, that a j 
scholar, who was so familiar with Bacon and his writings a 
Ben Jonson, or Sir Tobie Matthew, must have been, shouli 
not have discovered the hand and soul of Francis Bacon in 
these plays of Shakespeare as certainly as a BcmDuilli the 
genius of Newton in the anonymous solution of a mathe- 
matical problem, — ex ungue Leonem : — especially, when 
he ventured to write in this manner in the Sonnets; — 



" Why ii taj verse w barre 

Why -mUh tbe time do 1 ix 
To tivw-found melhuds, an 
Why wriie I still all one, i 






CONTEUPOBABY WRITERS. 



And krcp iarentlvn in i 
Tbit every word dulh ■ 
Showing tbeir birtli, ani 



Sinuiit Ixivi. 



Which wonder shail find an echo in his Prayers, thus : — 
'' The state and hread of the poor and oppressed have been 
precious in mine eyes : I have hated all cnieltj and hard- 
ness of heart : I have, though in a despised weed, procured 
the good of all men." ' 

§ 4. CONTEMPOBART WRITEH3, 

A critical comparison of these poetical works with the 
writings of contemporary authors will result always In a 
complete exclusion of tbeni all from any conipetitTon for 
this authorship. Question has been made by some critics 
u to some few of the earlier and less conspicuous plays, 
but of the greater ones, and especially of those which have 
a more philosopbical character, as also of the sonnets and 
poems, no well-grounded doubt has ever l^en entertained, 
that they were all the work of one and tlie same writer. 
In these, as indeed in all the rest, the style and manner of 
the genuiue Shakespeare are so distinctly marked and so 
peculiar as at once to distinguish them from the productions 
of any other writer of that or any other age. The style 
and genius of Shakespeare have ever been considered, if 
not unapproachable, at least perfectly cut generit. In this 
comparison, in respect of philosophic depth of insight, 
knowledge uf art, and the fuudameutal principles of dra- 
matic composition, Ben Jonson, Beaumont, Fletcher, Mas- 
singer, Ford, Marlowe, Drayton, and the rest, sink tn tlie 
level of ordinary writers: their range in the world of 
lliought and knowledge lay fur below him. Bacon's prcse, 
compared with that of other writers of his own or any 
other age, is no less distinguishable, nor less decided!]' 
characteristic of the individual man. 

I Prayer, Warti, (Pliilid.}, n. Ut 
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Sir Walter Raleigh seems to have been conudered, faj 
Bt least one writer,' to have been equal to a shure in this 
work, lie was indeed a polished courtier, a learned man 
for (hat ditj. aod a patron of learning and art, himself a 
distin^iushed author in prose and verse, a sciLUlific inves 
tigator aiid a soniewhot philosophical thinker. He wa 
thirty-seven jears of age when the " Titus Andronicus 
appeared, in 1589. His youth was spent abroad in the 
ware ; and, after his introduction at Court, in 1582, bis 
time and attention must have been more or less exclusively 
occupied with his courtly company, his parliamentary duties, 
his military expediiions, his voyages of discovery, and bis 
various business transactions, down to the death of the 
Queen and the beginning of his troubles in 1603 ; and the 
" History of the World " and other writings on which he is 
known to have been employed, while a prisoner in the 
Tower, will scarcely leave room for the prosecution of s 
work of this kind. Any theory that these works were the 
product of a society, or cluh, or partnership, of two or more 
individuals, will have to be given up as wholly untenable: 
it is utterly inadmissible. The earlier part of Raleigh's 
life was outwardly active, fiill of personal display, great 
exploit, and stirring events. lie took trunks of books on 
his voyages, and experimented in chemistry at home ; but, 
on the whole, his time for study must have been small,,an(l 
his range of thought and knowledge limited, in comparison 
with Bacon. It is plain from his writings, that his studies 
in the ancient learning and philosophy, and his acquire* 
ments generally, were rather superficial than profound in 
this comparison. His ' Treatise on the Soul " may be 
taken as a fair test of his philosophic depth : and. compared 
with Itacon and Shakespeare, it shrinks into the dimensions 
of a very small affair. And what is still more conclusive 
of him, as of the rest of hia coatemporaries, his writings. So 
prose and verse, exhibit another style and man altogether. 
1 FhU. of Skda. Play Un/Mtd, by Ddl< Bacon, ISST. 
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REASUXS hXJl! CuNCtALMENT. 
§ 5. UKASONS FOR CONCEAL HUNT. 

With Bacon himself, a desire to rise in the profession 
of the law, or his ambitiou for higli place in the State, the 
plan of life he had chosen to follow, the low reputation of 
a play-wriler, in that age, and the mean condition and 
ciilate of all poor pi>ets, the need of a larger liberty and a 
more daring freedom of thought and expression th:m he 
could have ventured to take, williout some diinger to his 
fortunes, or even to his personal libertj', at times, if it had 
heen known that lie was the author of these plays, and 
more especially, perhaps, a desire that his reputation, both 
with his contemporaries and with after times, should finally 
rest upon his acknowledged writings and his philosophical 
works in particular, as of greater dignity and better becom- 
ing his station and the civil honors he sought to attain, in 
accordaDce with the ideas of that itge, — these, not to dwell 
upon other reasons of a philosophical and critical nature, 
and of a higher and more disinterested character, — are of 
theniselves, perhaps, a sufficient explanation of his wish to 
cover this authorship, and to remain a concealed poet, in 
his own time ; and especially in the earlier part of his 
career, when the private arrangement, if it existed, must 
have been made. In his dedication of the " Colours of 
Good and Evil " to Lord Mountjoy, in 1595-7, he expressly 
tells us. that it was his " manner and rule to keep state in 
contemplative matters." Lord Coke was not alone among 
those in high places, at that day, whose opinion was, that 
play -writers and stage -players were fit subjects for the 
grand jury as " vagrants." and that " the fatal end of these 
five is beggary, — the alchemyst, tlie monopotext, the con- 
cealer, the informer, and the poetaster" ; ' and as it was, 
Coke and the like of bim look "the liberty to disgrace and 
disable his law," and constantly sneered at his " book-leam- 
ng." Even the Queen herse'f seized upon it as an excuse 

' Campbell'i Live nf Ihi ait/ J-iHcti. I. 379. 
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for refusing biin promotion, that " Bacon," as ahe 
" had a great wit, and much learning, but that in it 
could show 10 ihe uttermost of his knowledge, and wa 
deep i " as if inferring the one thing from the other, or 
a nmii could not know Ian, and, at the same time, know 
anything else. In general, it may be admitted that he was 
in some degree unsuited for a life of executive activity ia 
the adminislratioa of affairs. At a later day, lie confessed 
as among the errors of his life '^ this great one which led 
the rest, that knoning myself by inward calling to be fitter 
to hold a book than play a part I have led my life in civ3, 
causes, for which 1 was not very fit by nature, and more"' 
unfit by preoccupation of aiind." ' Tn the state of things 
that existed in the reigns of Elizabeth and James I. (to be 
illustrated in the parUculur history of the play of Richard 
II.), it will nut be difficult to see. that an open avowal of 
this authorship might hnvc been fatal to all his prospects 
of elevation in the State, on which he considered the suc- 
cess of his efforts for the advancement of science and the 
benefit of mankind in a great measure to depend. " But 
power to do good," he says, " is the true and lawful end of 
aspiring ; for good thoughts (though God accept tliem), 
yet towards men are little Iwtter than good dreams, except 
they be put in act ; and (hat cannot be, without power and 
place as the vantage and commanding ground." * The 
Novum Organura by the Lord Veriilam, Lord High Chaa- 
cellor of England, magnificently dedicated to the King, 
(having passed " the file of his Majesty's judgment," and 
been found to be " like the wisdom of God that passetb alt 
understanding,") would attract the attention of Europe; 
hut these plays, tlie " wanton burthen of the prime," which 
could never pass the royal file, must be thrown upon the 
»tage as 

" Bui hope of orptiuis, and unfalber'd Cruil." 

iLtlUr to Swfi^. 
*Smif^artat Piatt. 
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' The; bad to take their place, and stand trial upni, their 
own merits, in the open theatre i and this he kne« they 
would do, sHfely enough, and work out their own BulvaUon, 
at least for the present 

Tnwarda the close of bis life, the scene would be changed, 
and the matter is to be considered as it would then aland 
Id his view, lie is now working in good earnest for the 
next ages. He will lirst revise, finish, and republi;«h his 
fonner works, and then devote the remainder of life to his 
greater pliilosophicul labors. He renounces all worldly 
honors, and mere fame with his contemporaries loses nearly 
all attraclioD for him. He seeks a full pardon of bis sen- 
tence, and a restoration to his seat in the House of Lords, 
that '■ a cloud " may be lifted from his name ; but when, 
finally, the summons comes, his answer is : ''1 have done 
with such vanities." We have a very distinct intimation in 
his own words as to what his opinion then was, in respect 
to fame of this kind ; for in his dedicatory epistle to Bishop 
Andrews, his '• ancient and private acquaintance," whom 
he held "in special reverence," prefixed to that Shake- 
spearean " Dialogue touching an Holy War," written in 
1622, he gives an explicit account of his writings and pur- 
poses. He compares his fortunes to tliose of Deinosthenea, 
Cicero, and Seneca, and chooses for himself the example 
of Seneca, like biinself, a learned poet, moralist, state.sraan 
and philosopher, who, being banished into a solitary island, 
"spent his time in writing books of excellent argument and 
use for all ages," having deiemiined, as he says. " (where- 
unto I was otherwise inclined) to spend my time wholly in 
writing ; and to put forth that poor talent, or half talent, or 
what it is, that God hath given me, not as heretofore to 
particular exchanges, hut to banks and mounts of per- 
[tetuity, which will not break. Therefore, having not long 
lince set forth a part of my Instnuration, which is the worl^ 
Jiat in mine OH~n judgment («t ntrnquam fallil imago) I do 
uost esteem, I think to proceed m some new parts thereof. 
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.... I have B purpose therefore (though I break the 
Drder of lime) to draw it down to the sense, by some pat- 
terus of a Natural Story or Inquisition." Hut be^des these 
natural stories, which were probably to be something tike 
the "New Atlantis," and some other works particularly 
named, there was still another class, for which the woHd 
might " scramble " and " set up a new English t'nyaiJiYion," 
and upon which he continues in these words: — 

" As for my Essays and some other particulars of that 
nature, 1 count them but as the recreations of my other 
studies, and in that sort purpose to continue tbem ; though 
I am not ignorant that those kind of writings would with 
less pains and embracement (perhaps) yield more lustre 
and reputation to my name than those other which I have 
in band. But I accoimt the use that a man should seek 
of the publishing of his own writings before his death, to 
be but an untimely anticipation of that which is proper to 
follow a man, and not to go along with him." * 

Agdn. speaking of his philosophy in general, he says: — 
" For myself, nothing which is external to the establish' 
ment of its principles is of any interest to me. For neither 
am I a hungerer after fame, nor have I, after the manner of 
heresiarchs, any anibition to originate a sect ; and, as for 
deriving any private emohimect from such labours, I should 
hold the thought as base as it is ridiculous. Enough for 
me the consciousness of desert, and that coming accom- 
plishment of real eSects which fortune itself shall not be 
able to intercept." ' 

He cares little now for any mere lustre of reputation- 
It is very possible, of course, thai all these expressions had 
reference only to some other prose compositions of a pop- 
ular character. They do not necessarily amount to any 
positive allusion to these plays ; but when considered with 
reference to the entire mass of evidence, which will be pro- 
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duced to prove the fact that he was the author of them, it 
must strike the mind of any reader with the force of a very 
pregnant suggestion, that he intended (in his own mind, at 
least,) to include them in the same category with the 
Essays as among those other unnamed particulars. The 
wor(( of revising the Essays was continued, and the new 
and enlarged edition appeared, in 1625. If the Folio of 
lf>23 were printed under his supervision, his part of the 
work must have been still in progress, if not entirely com- 
pleted, at the date of this epistle to Bishop Andrews. 

His poetical worlcs were in tlie possession of the world 
as "Ur. William Shakespeare's Comedies, Histories, and 
Tragedies," and as " Shakespeare's Sonnets and Poems j " 
and so be would let them remain. They had had their trial 
already and stood out all appeals, and the wit that was in 
them could no more be hid than it could be lost. These 
" feigned histories or speaking pictures," which had for one 
object, perhaps, "to draw down to the sense" of the theatre 
and the popular mind things which " flew too high over 
men's heads " in general, in other forms of delivery, would 
effectually do their own proper work ; and they might be 
left to take care of themselves. "And there we hope," 
says the Preface, "to your divers capacities, you will find 
enough, both to draw, and hold you." For him. not to he 
understood woidd be all the same as not to be known : 
" Read him, therefore, and again and again : And, if then, 
you do not like him, surely you are in some manifest danger 
not to understand him." It is certainly conceivable, that a 
mind like his should care but little for any lustre that might 
be added to hia name, or his memory, by these writings ; or, 
at least, that he should be willing to wait until it should 
shine forth with an illumination sufficiently brilliant and 
clear to reveal by its own light the soul and genius of him- 
k1£ In the mean time, he would take core to keep " the 
memorj- of so worthy a Friend and Fellow alive," as this 
' our Shakespeare " had come to be. The following son- 




net, perhaps, ma; represent the true state of his mi 
feeling, near the close of bis life : — 

"Poor Bonl.the centra of my sinful earlh. 
Fool'd by these reb*! powers Ihal fhef smy, 
Why dust Uiou jMne within, ind suffer dtiuth, 
Fainiiug thy outward wklla to costly gay 'i 
Why eo liirge cost, lisving so short ■ lease, 
Dost tliDu upon thy fuliajc nnuiaion ep«nd? 
Sli»ll wornu, inheritors of this execs*. 
Eat up thy charge V U lliii thy boJy's end? 
Then, Hnil, live thou upon thy servant's Iobb, 
And lot that pine to aRgmvste thy store; 
Buy ismu divine In selling honrs of dross: 
Within he fed, without lie rich no more. 
So ihalt thon feed on deith, that feeds on men. 
And death once dead, there 'a no more dying then." 



i 6. BACOM A POET. 

Of course, if this theory be established, there will 1 
no further questlun that Francis Bacon was a poet ; 
the business here will be to consider of t 
evidences of Uie fact, and also of those further proofs out 
of the writings themselves, more immediately connected 
with this part of the inquiry, which go to est-iblish that 
fact. We have already seen in his personal historj- that he 
was, in the earlier part of his career, much in the habit of 
writing sonnets. Some of them were addressed to the 
Queen, some were written for Essex to be addressed to her 
in his name, and one, at least, was commended by great 
persons; for, as he writes in the Apology concerning 
Essex, " a little before that time, fcieing about the middle 
of Michaelmas term [150'Jj, her majesty had a purpose lo 
(tine at my lodge at Twickenham Park, at which time I 
had, though I profess not to be a poet, prepared a sonnet, 
iirectly tending and alluding to draw on her majesty's 
reconcilement to my lord ; which, I remember, also, I 
ihowed to a great person and one of laj lord's D«Bt«K 
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friends [South tun pton f'J. who commended iL" ' In Ihe 
letter of advice addressed by the Earl of F^ssex to Sir 
Fulke Greville on his studies, first printed by Mr. Sped- 
ding as written by Bacoa, and palpably one of the numer- 
ous papers drafted by him for his patron's use, the Earl is 
made to say : " For poets, I can commend none, bein^ 
resolved to be ever a stranger to them." ° However this 
may have been intended to be seriously spoken in character 
by the Earl to the Knight (who was himself a poet), when 
considered with reference to the actuolVacts now known 
concerning them both, it may be taken as a pretty good 
joke. Nor need there be any wonder that his sonnets were 
commended by the great, when we know, by acknowledged 
fpecimens of his skill in the art, that he was capable of 
writing very excellent poetry. Upon a review of his poeti- 
cal works, Mr. Spedding ventures to express the opinion, 
that " Bacon was not without the fine phrensy of the poet," 
and that, if it had taken the ordinary direction, " it wotdd 
have carried him to a place among the great poets." * 

His metrical versions of the Psalms of David, which 
were dedicated to his friend, the learned and pious poet, 
George Herbert, as " the best judge of Divinity and Poesy 
met," were the amusement of his idle hours, during a time 
of impaired health, in the spring of 1625, and within a year 
of his death. Certainly, nothing great, or very brilliant, 
should be looked for in these mere translations into verse- 
In idea and sentiment, he was absolutely limited to the 
original psalm : nor coiild he have much latitude in the 
expression ; besides that large allowance must be ^ade for 
the necessary diSercnce between the young and " strong 
imagination " of 

"The lunalic, the lovar, ■nd ihc pwt," 
of the " Midsummer-Night's Dream " of the man of tUirty- 

» JpotBSS< f"'*' (Pl'iU.), II. 338. 

* Ltlleri lud U/i, bj Snedding, It. 96. 

• tTcrib (BonoD), Xiv' 113. 
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three, and the more compounded age and the lassitude of the 
rick old man of siKtf-fivc. Nevertheless, in elegance, ease of 
rhythmic 6ow, and pa.[hetic sweetness, in many passages, they 
are not unirorthy of the master himself^ and in the eicpres- 
uon and use of words, there are many similitudes with 
Shakespeare, and some striking parallel passages may be 
found in them: as, for instance, this one from the translu- 
ion of the XCth Psalm, — 

which may be compared with the following lines fiom t 
" King John " : — 



And ag^n, in the same Fsalm, we have these lines: - 

" Lord, thou ut oor home, to wbom ire fijr. 
And so hut aiwaft been from *gB to tg»: 
BeCon Ibe hilli did inlercept the evi. 

Or that the frune wu dji at urihij >I*ge, 
One God tbon wen, aiid art, and still ihall be; 
The line of Time, it duih ool oieuun thee. 
Both death and lift obey thy holy lore. 

And risit in their lunu, ai they are sent; 
A thouMDd yean wilb thee, they an no nun 
Than yeUenlay, which, ere it it, is (pent: 
Or ai a watch by night, that cour» dnth keep, 

I in the ClVth Psalm, we have this Hue :— 

" The grealer naviea look Uke walking woodi-" 

r, compare this with tlie following lines Irom Aa 
Bcbeth " : — 

" Mat. I look'd toward Blnum, and uion, metlioiigbt. 

The wood began lo move 

ifac To-mocTow, and tn-morrow, and t^^taomw. 
Creepn in lliis petty pace from day la day. 
To the laat ayllable of recorded lime; 
And all our yeiterdayv have lighted fbolt 
The way to duity deaUi. — Ont, Ont, bti«f fttn^l 
1 iror<ti|Bauan),XIV. US 
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ratking sbadow; j 



Lift -abut II 

Th»t BtruH I 
And then i» heard iin iiiucd : ii is a lute 
Told by an idioi, fuIJ or Boiitid tiid (ury, 
Bignifying noUiing." — vlcl y. 5c. 6. 

It has scarcely ever been doubted, among tiitics, that 
the sonnets, smaller poems, and pinys were tlie work of one 
and the same author ; though many have experienced 
insurmountable difficulties in the attempt to reconcile the 
sonnets with tlie life of the man, William Shakespeare. 
The similitudes of thought, style, and diction, are such as 
to put at rest all question on that head. Mr. Boswell 
doubted whether any true intimations could be drawn from 
the Sonnets of Shakespeare, respecting the life and feelings 
of the author : certainly no such doubt could have arisen 
in his mind, if he had considered them as the work of 
Francis Bacon. In respect of ideas, opinions, modes of 
thinking and feeling, style, manner, and language, they hear 
the impress of Bacon's mind, especially in the first half of 
his life ; and they exhibit states of mind and feeling, which 
will find an explanation nowhere better than in his personal 
history. Mauy of them show the strongest internal evidence 
of their having been addressed to the Queen, as they no 
doubt were. Bacon tells us, that "she was very willing to 
be courted, wooed, and to have sonnets made in her com- 
mendation " ; ' and, as we know, he was himself notoriously 
pven to the writing of sonnets to this " mistress' eyebrow." 
Some of them may have been addressed to his young friend, 
Mr. William Herbert (Earl of Pembroke), and others may 
find a fitting interpretation in the circum.stnnces and events 
of his own actual life, in his own inward thought and feeU 
ing, and in his own enterprises of love, which continued to 
% late dny, though this Petrarch worshipped no particular 
Laura. The (irst small collection of sonnets and minor 
poems was published by Jaggard, in 15D9, under the title 
of the "Passionate Pilgrim," but the full edition of thi> 
1 /it Jtim. EtU., Wvrlu (Mont.J, m. 477. 
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Sonnets was dedicated to "Mr. W". H." in 1609, when 
Shakespeare was in his forty-sixth, tind Bacon in the forty- 
ninth year of his age. Even tlie difficulty of Mr. Boswell, 
however, that a man of forty-five should write such sonnets 
B3 the LXXlIId, may disappear, when it is considered that 
Bacon was married in his forty-sixth year, and that even in 
1609, when so nearly tifly, thoughts of love and "yellow 
leaves " may very well have come together. 

In 159-i, the Solicitor's place having become vacant, 
Bacon's siiit for it was urgently pressed by Essex and others 
of his friends. Without preferment at the age of ihirty- 
three, and still hesitating whether he should not devote 
himself wholly to studies and a private life, he felt this to 
be an important crisis in his fortunes ; nearly oil his hopes 
looking to a public career were slaked upon it The Queen 
bad been personally well-disposed towards him. hut she had 
conceived a high displeasure at his course in Parliament on 
tiie subsidies, and he was now excluded from her presence ; 
•nd the zeal of Essex in his behalf, insisting upon it as a 
' q>ecia] favor to himself^ and as perhaps ajfording some 
coUDtenMnce to tus party, seems slill further to have marred 
tb« whole bu^ess. She was determined not to yield her 
oara will to the pride of Essex, and hesitated, perhaps, to 
raise to so high a pla^e in the state the knon-n adherent 
and friend of the great earl, who, although the grandson of 
her cousin, and a &rorite thus lar, was yet a descendant in 
the line of Edward 111., whose ambitious head was capable 
of projects looking to her very throne. ^, at last, when 
he bad been " voiced with great expectation." and had had 
■• the honorable testimony of so many counsellors," and " the 
wishes of most men " even for the higher place of Attorney- 
General, the Queen " did fly the tilt," says Essex, and it 
was fixed, that Serjeant Fleming should be made Solicitor; 
and. as we leam from himself, " no man ever read a more 
exquisite disgrace" than Francis Bacon. No longer "able 
to endure the sun," he " fled into the shade" at Twicken. 
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hun Park, ike lonly coootrjr-wM of Us bndwr EJnri. 
DO the basics of the Thnnes, wbera be kept bis " iod^" 
tus papers, and bn book*, sad wbtdKr be vh icnKioaied 
to retire wbowTcr he cooM escape frotu Gntj's Ina. aad 
the biisUe of the ci^, or desind to find tbe moat tamni 
ntreat of the Muses. Be had rewlted ibtn, if rejected : 
' I will bjT God's assnlaace, whfa ihb dagraee of mj forupe, 
and jet with the comfort of the good opinion of ao tuaajr 
hoafwabte and irotlbr penons, retire ni;self vhb a caaple 
tf men to Cambridge, and there ^end mj life in ststfies 
■nd contemplationa. without looking back." ' 

Something like this same mct'n; appears in the " Uamlct," 
thoa: — 

~Rai. Good mj Lart. nhji w yngr Cf» of J atein pw T ToadBi^n^, 
t«t ihc door of jour libdiT. d jtra A^j /our gtitb ts jaax fi^nd. 

Bam. Sir, I \xk. tiyartmeoL 

Am. Bftw r*D tbil be, when jroa lun ih* voice of the Kioc biosEirte 
four coRCSHDn hi Dumurk I 

Bam. At, tir. but ' wbile the gnai grows,' — tb* prorert ia MOtiluBC 
WMj." — Jtl ///. St. 2, 

Again, says the " Timon " i — 

** b rbb the Aihniiin BUDios -wboni !hr world 
Voited M reganlfuUv 7" — Aa 1 1'. Sc 3. 

The "Hamlet" continues: — 

•• Klag. Row fiua oar couuD llamlM 7 

Bam. Excellent, i' Oiih; oT the csmcleon'ii disht I eat the lir, proniue- 
cxannn'd. Tou cumol feed apont ». " — Act III. Se. 'I. 

So, says BacoD, of the chameleon : " He feedeth not only 
upon air, (though'that be his principal sustenance.) jet some 
tiwt huve kept cameleons a whole year together, would 
never perceive that ever they fed upon anything else but 
■ir" 1 * and this idea of the chntneleon's feeding on air is 
fbimd in the " Two Gentleiiiec of Verona," thus : — 

" ak. Whel. »n(n7. Sir ThiirioV do jou dutiK* cotoOr? 
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The ** Hamlet" contJDues: — 

'Ham. Uj lont. you pliy'd once in ths DniTenlly, j^D mt7 

ifa Pi 
/v. Th*t I did. my lord: and wu accounted a good actor. 
Bam. And wlial did }-ou cnacl ? 

^uf. I did cnnct Julius Chu: I «u kiU'd I' the Capitol: Bratui kOI'd 
me." — Act 11 J. Sc. 2. 

And there is sometliing like the sound of a reminiscence 
in this expression of Bacon : " Nay, even two or three dftjs 
ago, Bernardinus TeleMus mounted the stage, and enacted 
a new play." ' 

Further, when Hamlet had instructed the players bow ti 
speak the speech of some dozen or sixteen lines, which J 
ne would set duwn and insert in the play, and the speech J 
had taken effect, according to his expectation, the first re- 1 
mark that pops into his head is this very curious one : — 

" Would not this, ^r, and ■ foreal of Teallien, (if the rot of my foitBiMi 
turn Turk ffiiili m»,| wilti two Provincial lobti on my ru'd sLioea, gal m«l 
Mitwablp ioA cry or p\»yen,ilt'r' — Bamlel, Ad ill. Se.3. 

Is it, then, so very wonderful, that these ideas of dM 
University and a couple of men. and a fellowship with two J 
Provincial roses in bis shoes, and a forest of feathery I 
should be rutining in the same head, at times not far apart! I 
When Buckingham is about to fleece him of his "forest* 
at Gorhambury, be replies, " I will not be stripped of my 1 
feathers." 

In the mean time, the usual tenor of his thoughts had 
bceu seriously inteiTupted, and his whole heart saddened. 
Deep in debt and Jews' bonds, with his prospect for pro- 
motion thus fatally darkened, he was on the point of giving 
up in despair : even his studies failed to afford relief. It 
seemed lo him, that " the old anthem might never be more 
truly sung; Tutut mandus in maltgno jwtitat etl";* Bud 
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ipjn he write*! " Bot casting the wore' of my fottune with 
u honorable friend tfaal had long used me private!;, I told 
hii Lordship of this my purpose to travel, aecoinpftnyiog 
it with these very words, that upon her Majesty's rejecting 
me with such drcumstance, though my heart might be good, 
yet mine eyes would be sore that 1 should take no pleasure 
to look upon my friends ; for that I was not an impudent 
man, that could face out a disgrace : and yet 1 hoped her 
Majesty would not be offended, if not being able to endure 
the sun, I fled into the shade." * Ajid thus ^gs the &oa- 
net: — 

" WbeD in dii^rxw with foituDc and men'* tja, 
1 all tloBK beweep mv ontcsat tUt«, 
And Dwilili dnf betrcD with m; bootloa aitt. 
And look npoD myulT and curw my ttte. 
yfuluag me like to onr more rich in hope, 
7e«tiir'd like bia. liks bim with frieodi pciwi'd, 
Detiring tliia mui'a art, and thai maii'i wcopt, 
Whh whall moet enjoy contented leant." — fiomrt x 

After a short retirement at Essex's house, and within hit 
own private lodge at Twickenham, where, an he snys, he 
"once again enjoyed the blessings of contemplation in that 
sweet solitariness, which collecteth the mind, as shutting the 
eyes doth the sight," he began to see and acknowledge 
" the providence of God " towards him, and concluded that 
he had taken " duty loo exactly " and not " according to the 
dregs of this age," finding it on the whole most wise and 
expedient to hear the yoke in his youth — " lolerare jugttm 
in juiteutute" ;' so that at length being called to some 
wrvice by the Queen, in which he was detained by sickness 
at Huntingdon, he writes to her Klajesty thus : " This 
present arrest of mine by his Divine Majesty from yoiu" 
Majesty's service, is not the least affliction I have proved ; 
and I hope your Slajesty doth conceive, lh.it nothing under 
piefC impossibility could have detained me from earning so 
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gracious a vail, as it pleased your Uajesty to ^ve me.*^^ 
Again, from ibe same retreat on the Thames, he entreats 1 
her Majesty not to impute his " absence to any weaknesi 
f mind or un worthiness." ' And much in the same spirit 
runs tlib sonnet : — 




-Btmgjo 


at iliTC, *h*t ibonld I do but tand 


Upon Ihe hour. Md 


1 ■!<>>«■ of y„ni ddMn? 


I luv« no 


prtciou 1 


Lim..t.ll.o^Dd, 


NOTHrvicMtado. 




Kordira 




WhHMI 




tlgn) wucb ib« clock ier yoo. 


Kof Ihiok 


; lb. hilUi 


ni»> or ■b«D« gonr. 




u hive liic 


iyoiirwrvnntoDiMidien. 


NordM 


1 q<».t<a. 




Where v< 


10 m«y be, or your slfain soppoH, 


Bat, likl 


■ M<1 tUv 


t.iUv and Ihink of tumcbt. 


8ST« *heM ^nu an, tiov bippr you nuilc* Oum. 


Souu, 


'•fooiu: 


loT.. UulinyonrWiU, 


(Though juadu 


MoylbLnB) b> thinlu no ilL" — 


And again, — 








ough wailing so b« hell. 



His comfort was, however, that be knew (as he had writ- 
ten to Essex) that her Majesty took " delight and content- 
ment in executing this disgrace upon him"; nor did he 
tliink tliat " afler a quintessence of wormwood " her Uajesty 
would tiike " so large a draft of poppy " as to pass " many 
summers without all feeling of his sufferings " ; ' — 

"JTmi. [j4hJ(-] Wonnirood, tromiiroed 

Aiid yet, to ine.irbUu this qiuniUMnceof dosl?" — AetU, Bet. 

■s when the king in the play threatened to let loose upMl 
Bertram his revenge and hate, — 

■' Wiihool *11 terra, of pilj-." — Alfi WrU, Act 11. Bt. S. 

And again the sonnet sings : — 



I utiw. July an, IS01: iror** (MoDt.), xin. u. 

■ LeKor to Ibe Qiuwiii Workt (Mont.), XIL 110. 

■ LctUc; irtM\b[HDnu],XII.l8T. 
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AfpSjitig faan to baptt, aad hfm ta ft 
SliU UiMu)( whui I wv ai7*itf ID «M 7 ' 

And thus, again : — 

•Ofofniy nktdoTonnUhfcifnefcid 
The guillT ^oddest of my lunAI i«d 
Thu dill not belter RkT mj lift pnnk. 
Tbui public mtADt, which pablie ^laam 
Tliuice coma it thai mj Bttow nctfm 
And tioiuai th«i« nr unn !■ bMm 
To ■hu it work* id. like tba if^» ^ 

Wbilrt, Iflii t wiUing p«im, I wfl *■ 
Poliaiu oT mell, 'g 
So biiumm tk 




tuti) 



■I told ber," irritcs Eaxx to Bacott, (2Ctk 1 
''W mucb jou were thrown down widi Ihc 
I*J already given you." 

About this time (1595). we find Ub i 
'For to be as I told joa. I 
*)uch, when he is nearest, fie _ ^ 

iefbre. aod then the child after it spi^ m4 w di im/mt- 
Ml ; I am weary of JL" ' 
iti>r,~ as he describes biiiMetf m 
te, again, is the tone of the 





And captira Uiwl atleniliog captain 111. 

Tir'd Willi nil these, from these would I bo gone. 

Save that, to did, 1 Iuts id; lor« alone." — Snuwl Ixn. 

Aiid the same expression creeps into the " Richard IL," 
written soon afterwards, thus : — 

" Patience i« Wale, and [ am weary of it." — ^rt T. &. 8. 

But lest an unfavorable impression should get abroad, 
and even become fixed in her Mnjesty's mind, on account 
of hb unwonted absence from court, in these years, he 
writes again an express letter to the Lord Keeper, dated 
May 25th, 1595, from his retreat at Twickenham Park, 
desiring his Lordship to explain matters in that quarter, 
which runs thus : — 

" I thought good to step aside for nine days, which is the 
durimce of a wonder, and not for any dislike in the world ; 
for I think her Majesty hnth done me as great a favour in 
making an end of this matter, as if she had enlarged me 
from some restraint. And I humbly pray your Ijordship, if 
it so please you, to deliver to her Majesty from me, that I 
would have beet) glad to have done her Majesty service now 
in the best of my years, and the same mind remains in nie 
still ; and that it may be, when her Majesty hath tried 
others, she will think of him that she hath cast aside. For 
I will take it upon that which her Majesty hath ollen said, 
that she doth reserve me, and not reject me." ' 

Which same wonder will appear again in the p]x 
thus: — 

"Gbn. That would belen daji' wonder, at Iheleait. 
Clar. That '« a day longer Elian a wonder Uala. 
Glut. By no much ii ths wonder in exlremo." 

And again, thus, in the " As You Like It " : — 

"Re*. IwasSEVt^n oflheniDedarBOUtortlie wonder before jonci 
Jet IH- 8c. 3. 

> LcUer, IForb (Mont.). Sill. 63^ Spwld. L aKk 
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By November following, this great grief is forgotten, and 
•re find him returned to his better moods, and assisting 
Essex in getting up a magnificent dispLiy, at his own bouse, 
for her Majesty's entertainment on the anniversary of her 
accession. Bacon puts in requisition all the powers of the 
Muses, and writes a Masque to be exhibited before her. 
Fleming had received bis commission as Solicitor, on the 
5th of this month, and twelve days afterwards, the Qiiceu 
had granted to Bacon, imder the Privy Seal, in addition to 
the princely gitb he had previously received at her hands, 
the reversion of the lease of Twickenham Park itself, 
delightfully situated on the banks of the Thames, within 
sight of her Majesty's palace of Whitehall, witli an agree- 
able mansion, park, and garden, and a goodly expanse of 
lawn and pasture, lake and orchard, mead and lield, — " a 
home for a prince," says Mr. Dixon.* And hither her 
Majesty comes in person, upon occasion, to dine with her 
courtly admirer, and have a spice of his wit, in his own 
Arcadian lodge. 

The speeches that were written for this Masque, as any 
one may see, are conceived in his own best manner and 
decidedly in the Shakespearean vein. This specimen from 
the Hermit's speech in the presence will show his concep- 
tion of "the sweet travelling through universal varietj," 
which will demand our particular attention : -~ 

" For I wish him to leave turning over the book of for- 
tune, which is but a play for children, when there be so 
many books of truth and knowledge better worthy the 
revolving, and not fix his view only upon a picture in a 
little table, where there be so many tables of histories, yea 
to the life, excellent to behold and admire. Whether he 
believe me or no, there is no prison to the thoughts, which 
are free under the greatest tyrants. Shall any man make 
his conceit as on anchor, mured up within the compass of 
snfl beauty or person, that may have the liberty of all 
1 r«-«. Bin. 70. loe. 
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ContenipIatioQ ? Shall he exchange the sweet travelling 
through the universal variet; for one wearisome and end- 
less round or labyrinth ? Let thy ninster. Squire, offer his 
service to the Muses. It is long since they received anj 
into their court They give alms coniinually at their gale, 
that many come to live upon ; but few they have ever 
admitted into their palace. There shall he find secrets not 
dangerous to know, sides and parties not factious to hold, 
precepts and commandments not penal to disobey. The 
gardens of love wherein he now playeth himself are fresh 
to^ay and fading to-morrow, as the sim comforts then) oris 
turned from tliem. But the gardens of the Muses keep 
the privilege of the golden age ; they ever flourish and are 
in league with time. The monuments of wit survive the 
monuments of power : the verses of the poet endure with- 
out a syllable lost, while stales and empires pass many 
periods. Let him not think he shall descend, for he is now 
upon a hill as a ship is mounted upon the ridge of a wave i 
but that hill of the Muses is above tempests, always clear 
and cairn ; a hill of the goodliest discovery that man can 
have, being a prospect upon all the errors and wanderings 
of the present and former times. Yea, in some cliff it 
leadeth the eye beyond the horiMU of time, and giveth no 
obscure divination uf times to come. So that if he will 
indeed lead rtlam ii'lalem, a life that unites safety and dig- 
nity, pleasure and merit ; if he will win admiration without 
envy ; if he will be in the feast and not in the throng ; in 
the light and not in the heat ; let him embrace the life of 
study and contemplatiuD. And if he will accept of no 
other reason, yet because the gift of the Muses will en- 
worthy him in his love, and where he now looks on his mis- 
tress' outside with the eyes of sense, which are dazzled and 
aniazed, he shall then behold her high perfections and heav- 
enly mind wilh the eyes of judgment, which grow stronger 
by more nearly and more directly viewing such an objecL"' 

» Jlaijm. B'orlilPbiUdl, n. 533; Z-tUtrtrnd Li/e,brSptddiae,l.S7i 
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Wsichit^ closely, ire shall discover traces of this same 

cliff Hnd hill of the Muses, in several places, in both tliese 

•tilings. Indeed there are many considerations which 

&Tor the sappositjon, that Bacou was privately devoted to 

ike Uuses. The cast of his genius was poetical. His pmse 

niliiigs almost everywhere exhibit the highest qualities 

"! the poet, — a philosophic depth of insight, a luminous 

and powerful imagination, a bold and brilliant gntsp of 

metaphor, a crystalline clearness, brevity, and beauty 

ft expression, and such sovereignty in all the realms of 

Ibought and knowledge, and such command of language, 

u made all irature and the entire compass of the English 

tongue (which he enlarged from the Latin) tributary to his 

purposes ; and this is precisely what has always been recog- 

niied as one of the wonders of Shakespeare. From the 

Very beginning of his career, he had taken all knowledge 

to be bis province, and he bad explored nearly every depart- 

loeDt of it that was open to him in his day. He had, more- 

Ofver, attained to very correct ideas of the nature, objects, 

>«od uses of poetry ; perhaps no man ever had better. 

In his Description of the Intellectual Globe, he says, 

** We adopt that division of human learning, which is cor- 

v^Lative to the three Acuities of the intellect We there- 

*^re set down its parts as three: History, Poesy, and 

-^E'hilosophy : — history has reference to memory ; poesy to 

^^naginatioD ; philosophy to reason. By poesy, in this place, 

~~' e mean nothing else than feigned history." ' In the Ad' 

""^^Tuicement, he makes three divisions of Poeiy: Norrativfl^ 

!presentalive. and Allusive. The Narrative is ■■ a mere 

n of history, with the excesses before remembered i 

^Cahoofiing for subject commonly wars and love, rarely state, 

^^nd sometimes pleasure or mirth." The Allusive, or para- 

Kaolical, applied to some special purpose or conceit. " was 

•^luch more in use in ancient times, as by the fables of 

-^Saop, and the brief sentences of the Seveu, and the 

1 Warim (Moat.), XU. UO. 
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iprcsentatiTA^^I 
ictions as if ^^ 

•y 

le 



use of hieroglyphics may appear." But the EeprcsentatiTi 
' is ns a visible history ; and is an Image of actions as if 
they were present, as history is of actions in nature as they 
are, that is past ; " ' and it is under this head, of cotiise, 
that we may infer he would bring dramatic poetry : 
De Auifmentia, he expressly designates the three kinds ■ 
" aal Narrativa, atit DrairuUica, out Parabolict 

" Mr. William Shakespeare's Comedies, Histories, and 
Tragedies " are precisely such feigned histories, representa- 
tive visible histories, or speaking pictures, as are here sup- 
posed. Bacon's philosophical, political, and legal writings, 
were his labors ; the Essays and certain " other unnamed 
particulars of that kind " (in which we may include his 
tributes to the Muses), were the recreations of his other 
studies ; for, says he, " all science is the labor and handi- 
craft of the mind : poetry can only be considered its recre- 
ation." ' Of poesy in general, he says, " it is a part of 
learning in measure of words for the most part restrained, 
but in all other points extremely licensed, and doth truly 
refer to the imagination ; which, being not tied to the laws 
of matter, may at pleasure join that which nature hath 
severed, and se^er that which nature hath joined, lud so 
make unlawful matches and divorces of things ; Pidorihtu 
atquc poetis, &c." So, we remember, - 



" The Innitic, tha lorer, >nd Ihe poet. 
Are of im«gin«tian all campuL" 



In respect of words, again, it is but "one of the 
speech," but in respect of matter, " it is one of the principal 
portions of learning, ahd is nothing else but feigned history, 
which may be styled as well in prose as in ver,*e. The use 
of this feigned history hath been to give some shadow of 
satisfaction to the mind of man in those points wherein the 
nature of things doth deny it, the world being in proportion 
> JA. o/Ltam.. Book II. 

» ub. n. 1. 18. 

• /■!, Ghbt, tVorlu (Monl), XV. IGO, 
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blenor to the soul ; by reason whereof there is. agreeable to 
diespirit of man. aniore ample greatnes.sa niori.' exact gotxl- 
ness. and a more :ibsolute variety, than can be fuuDil in the 
nature of tbing!<. Therefore, because the acU or events of 
true hUtnry have not tl at magnitude which satisfieth the 
miiid of man, poes; feigneth acts and events greater and 
more heroical : because true history propoundeth the suc- 
cesies and issues of actions not so agreenble to the merits 
of virtue and vice, therefore poesy feigns them more just 
b retribution, and more according to revealed providence : 
because true history representeth actions and events more 
ordinary, and less interchanged, therefore poesy endueth 
them with more rareness, and more unexpected and alterna- 
tive vnriations : so as it appeareth that poesy servcth and 
conferreth to mE^aniniity. morality, and delectation. And 
tlierefore it was ever thought to have some parUcipation of 
dirineness, because it doth raise and erect the mind, by 
ubmitting the shows of things to the desires of the miud ; 
whereas reason doth buckle and bov^ the mind unto the 
uture of things. And we see, that by these insinuations 
ind coDgruities with man's nature and pleasure, joined 
■Iso with the agreement and consort it hath with music, it 
Intb had .iccess and estimation in rude times and barbar- 
W5 regions, where other learning stood excluded." ' 

Surely, this is such an account of tbe true nature, scope, 
wd use of poetry, as might be expected to come from the 
tuilior of those illustrative and imperishable examples of 
"wse very doctrines, the plays of Shakespeare. 'Hie ex- 
wllenl critical judgment of Professor Gervinus did not fail 
toiUscover, that " Shakespeare appears to have entertained 
2ie same views with Lord Bacon," ' Delia Bacon made 
^ same discovery. In fact, these plays constitute a new 
"ft altogether superior kind of dramatic writing. " They 
"e" says Coleridge, " in the ancient sense, neither trag- 
**«, nor comedies, nor both in one. but a oifferent genua, 

1 A<Ii>. o/XwTiL. Bmk II. > ShOa. Com., II. biO. 
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diverse in kind, and not merely different in degree. They 
may be caJled romantic dramns, or dramatic romances." ' 
We may as well call them, at once, representative visible 
histories, or speaking pictures, illustrative examples, or 
^pes and models of tlie whole process of the mind and the 
continuous frame and order of discovery iu pardcutar sub- 
jects, the most dignified, selected for tlieir variety and im- 
portince, afler tbe manner of Francis Dacon, and in the 
most consummate style of the art which mends nature. 
Verily, this critical exposition by Hiicon himself would 
seem to furnish an explicit and satisfiiclory interpretation 
of his own actual meaning (first propounded by Delia 
Bacon), when he speaks, in the introduction to the Fourth 
Part of the Great Instauration, of those " Illustrative ex- 
amples" and " actual types and models" in immediate con- 
nection with the subject of that "true art" which "is 
always capable of advancing," 

He also understood that further use of poetry allusive or 
parabolical, one object of which was, "to retire and ob- 
BCiire," as well as " to demonstrate and illustrate." what is 
" to be tiught or delivered i " that is, " when the secrets and 
mysteries of religion, policy, or philosophy, are involved in 
fables or parables." This use of poetry is certainly not with- 
out ample illustrntinii in the greater pinys of Shakespeare. 
Some of them teach things never dreamed of in the ordinary 
philosophy, much less in any that can well be ascribed to 
William Shakespeare, or any man that ever lived with a per- 
Bonal history like his ; not to speak of the many lesser here- 
sies, Arian or other, for which sundry Bartholomew Legates 
were burned at a stake, in those days. and. for the like of 
which, in plain prose, the Royal Thunderer would hurl his 
fill mi nations against Vorstius. even across the English Chan- 
nel. No man knew better than Bacon how few persons in 
his own age. or perhaps in almost any other, would be found 
capable of appreciating, or even understanding at all, ifat 

1 frvgrattBf tin Drama, Woilu a! CoJaiOet, IV. a^ 
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Novum Oi^animi and his deeper philosophical irorks The 
lecrets contained in ihese were sufficiently obscured ffmi 
the vulgar by the very character of the writings themselves. 
But he was also, not only fully aware of the grent value of 
the poetical fomi of delivery, but able to make gnod and 
effectual use of it, for the purpose of withdrawing opinions, 
doctrines, secrets, and mysteries from the retu;li of vulgar 
censure and public persecution, while yet com niuiiicn ling 
tbciii with sufficient clearness to the Initiated, who might 
have an eye to see, and, at the same time, with a certain 
prophetic indistinctness and general effect, to the common 
mind of the theatre, which might thereby be instructed, 
until, at length, it should find its old errors and superstitions 
undermined, without knowing that they had been attacked ) 
somewhat in the same manner as Euripides and other 
uicient poets, and even Dante, Milton, and Goethe, among 
the modems, assailed the superstitions mythology and 
ermneous popular notions of the agi-s in which they lived, 
Indeed, we learn from himself, that '^ born in an age when 
religion was in no very prosperous state," he had endeavored 
to rise to ci%-i1 dignities, for one thing, in order thai, by the 
exercise of his genius, he might the belter '"effect some- 
thing which would be profitable for the sahntion of souls." 
He dreaded "no incursions of barbarians" in his time, but 
he foresaw that "civil wars" were about to arise, involving 
many countries, and " that from the malignity of religious 
sects, and from those compendious systems of artifice and 
caution " which had " crept into the place of erudition." no 
less "a tempest" was imponding "over literature and 
sdence." ' 

He kept this genera] purpose in view in all his writings. 
Speaking of the Great Instnuration, he says. '• yet, never 
theless, I have just cause to doubt, that it flies too high over 
men's heads ; have a purpose therefore, though I break the 
arder of time, to draw it down to the sense, by some pat 
1 pDMsmium: Urui'i baao», n!-18. 
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frna of s Natural Stof? or loquisititm.' ' Towards tbs 
el(H« (if his life. WAS wrioen U>e -* New Atiantie ' ([MiUislied 
attuT his deulb), which was doubtless one of those pattrnu 
"f a natural story, or fcigiied history. ■' devised," saj-s Dr. 
Ilawky. "to tlie end that he might exhilHt therein a model 
or description of a College, iustituled for the interpreting 
jf nature, and the producing of great and marvellous works 
for tlte benefit of men, under the name of Solomon's House, 
or College of the Six Day's Works." ' This was one khid j 
hut there may very well hav« been another class of patterns 
or niodeK and the order of time may have been broken, iD 
respect of these, long before. Indeed, we are expressly 
told, in the introduction to the No\-um Or^num, that the ' 
Fourth Part of his great work was to have for its veiy V 
abject and intent to exhibit " some examples " of his roethod<4 
ns applied to " the most dignified subjects " of inquiry : " we 
nieun," siiys he, " actual types and models, calculated to 
plnce, m it were, before our eyes, the whole process of the 
mind and the continuous frame and order of discovery in 
particular subjects, selected for their varieQr and impor- 
tance." It is certain th^it this Fourth Part never appeared 
as such : it lay under subjection, perhaps, to a fate as inex* 
arable aa that Sixth Part itself, which, as he tells us. could 
not even be undertaken, in his day, though he hoped to ha 
able to make a " no contemptible beginning " ; but which 
would have for its object, not only " contemplative enjoy* 
ment," but "the common affairs and fortune of mankiodf 1 
and a complete power of action," and for Its end, to nuse^ 1 
al lost, u|>oTi those preliminnry " foundations " which could I 
then be instituted and established, and finally to complete^. 1 
tile Kiiiwratructure of '■ Philosophy itself." ' 

Nor is it necessary to suppose, that these plays i 
itctiiiilly intended to constitute tliat contemplated Four 
Part, or thiit they were written with that immediate view ([ 



* Praf. Id JVw At!anti$. 
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but that they were written upon the same phnosopbical 
theory, snd with the same general purpose in view, and 
that Uiej might finitllj hate Iwen considered as answering 
very well as a fitting subsdtute for one part of it, or that 
they may now be taken as illustrating the general sco{>e, 
purpose, and intent of that Fourth Part, can scarcely be 
doubted. Certainly, it must be admitted, that they answer 
die purpose ndniimbly well. It could not have been any 
systematic treatise of psychology that was intended : such a 
treatise would rather belong to the Sixth Part, the /^htl- 
oiophia Prima come full circle, or Philosophy itself. It is 
altogether more probable, that these "illustrative exam- 
ples" or "types and modcb" were to participate in that 
"sweet travelling through universal variety," of which we 
hare a hint in tlie Hermit's Speech in the Masque. 

Id another Masque, that which was performed at the 
Christmas Revels of Gray's Inn, in If>94, and in which he 
foreshadows something of the general scope of his phil- 
osophical schemes, and prefigures our modern scientific 
lihrwries. museums, laboratories, and zoological imd botan- 
ical gardens, he gives us this hint of his conception of a 

" Next, a spacious, wonderful garden, wherein whatsoever 
plant the sun of divers climates, out of the earth of divers 
moulds, either wild or by the culture of man brought forth, 
may be with that care that appertaineth to the good pros- 
pering thereof set and cherished. This garden to be built 
about with rooms to stable in all rare beasts and to cage in 
all rare birds ; with two lakes adjoining, the one of fresh 
water, the other of salt, for like variety of fishes. And so 
you may have in small compass a model of universal nature 
made private." ' These models were to have a wide range 
Uid compass in their application to particular subjects, 
which were by no means to he confined to physical science 
merely, but were to comprehend universal nature and all 

I Muque; Lttlert and Lift by Sftiiiiag, 1.336. 




philosophy. " And for inyseir," he snys ^ain, " I am not 
raisiitg a capitol or pyramid to the pride of man, but laying 
a foundation in the human understanding for a holy temple 
after the model of the world " : ' yet, he continues, ngain, 
*• may God never permit iis to give out the dream of our 
fancy rs « model of the world." * And, in the plav of 
Richard II., written a year or two atler these Masques, we 
have from himself (perhaps), in the garden scene, an ei- 
eraplilicntion of his idea of a model as applied to the sttfs- 
and civil affairs, in these lines: — 



" 1 Snvl. Why should i»e, 
KpTp Uvr and romi. ind due pmpurlic 
Shrwinp. u ia ■ model, our firm eslate. 
When oar MB-wall*d gudea, the whola ! 
U M] of weedi V " — Acl HI. Sc. i. 



eumpua of ■ pale, 



And again, thus : — 

"OEnGlindl model 



thy inward greatnas, 
e body wifh ■ mighty hurt, 
^Mft thou do, Ihml boDoor vould tbM do, 
Ihy (liUdreD Uud sod oatunU ! " 

fftarf r., A<X II, CHor. 
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In short, the foundations were to be laid, not of physical 
science only, but of metaphysical science also. We were 
to have " a seal ing-1 udder of the intellect," which, pursuing 
" the thread of Uie labyrinth," should disclose ■' the severnl 
degrees of ascent." whereby only it was possible for men to 
climb np to the topof ~ the magnificent temple, palace, city, 
and hill "of the great man of the New Atlantis, who wore an 
aspect " as if he pitied men." as it had been a " Scala CaU " 
or "ladder to all high designs,"* — that hill of the Muses, 
" abore tempests, always clear and calm ; a hill of the good 
liest discovery that man can have, being a prospect upon 
■II the errors and wanderings of the present and former 

1 Tnn>. of the A'l^n. Oi-g. by Spedding, fParb [Boston), Tm. UL. 
* lalnd. to Not. Org. 
■ IhiOuamdCmnda. 
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times : — ye*, in some cliff it leadeth the eje beyond tba 
boriioD of time, and giveth no obscure divinsiion uf timca 
to come : " ' — ^ 

"Clat. Time b « clifT, whoM bigb *nil bcciling bead 
Looks te«rullir ia ibe miiHiiEj drtf. 

And I 'II repair Ihe miicr; thou doU bcir, 
With toiDclhiiig rkb aboiit ma: fhjm tbit |iIim 
I tlull no laWUiig BVtd:" — U'ir, AdlKSe. 1. 

that same "high and pleasant hill " of tbe "l^mon" that 
was " coiiceiv'd to scupe " : — 

■- Thii (hronc, this Fnniine, ind (hh hill. metbiniM, 
Wilt) onr nun trKkon'd fnitii the rc*t Iwluw, 
Bowintc hii hud igiinit Ihe ■ilee|>y mount 
Td climb hi> liipplneH, wonlil b« well npreai'd 
In our eonilllion : " — TTnna, Aci J. Be 1. 

and once arrived at ihe " mountain tops " and " uppermost 
elevations of nature," ' whence might be had some true 
glimpse of "tbe top of judgment"' and "spring-head"' 
of all science, we might then begin to comprehend " Phi- 
losophy itself:" — 

"Cfcfc When sb»1[ wi corns lo tb< tnp of that wrac hill ? " 

Ltar.AclJirScfS. 

Tn the earlier part of his life, be found it safer and better, 
and perhaps more in accordance with the bent of his genius, 
to stand upon the hill of the Muses, where he could aviul 
himself of his represeutitive visible histories, speaking 
pictures, types and modela, fables and parables, to demon- 
■tnite and illustrate, or retire and obscure, the secrets and 
inysteries of religion, policy, or philosophy, aftt-r the nmn- 
ner of all ancient poetry, heathen or sacred, and in a style 
and form and essence that should equal, if not surpass it 
Altogether. 

Uut in the later part of his life, when he had mounted 





to tlie lieight of power in the state, and become the kcepu 
of the Kiiig'ij conscience and his seiils, when his facultiea 
Had become more " compoiiudcd," and " stiff with age," yel 
with matured power and vigor of intellect, lie would more 
boldly enter " the judicial palace of the iniud," and woidd 
venture, by the help of " new found methods and com- 
pounds strange " • to complete, and by the help of princely 
dedications to promulgate, a systematic renovation and 
instaiiration of science and philosophy ; for, as lie himself 
says, this poesy, " being as a plant that cometh of the lust 
of the earth, without a formal seed, it halh sprung up and 
spread abroad more than any other kind [of [earning^ : but 
to ascribe unto it that which is due, for the expressing of 
affections, passions, corruptions, and customs, we are be- 
holden to paeVi more than to the philosopher's works ; and 
for wit and eloquence, not much less than to orators' 
harangues. But it is not good to stay too long in the 
theatre. Let tis now pass to the judicial place or palace of 
the mind, which we are to approach and view with more 
reverence and attention " : — ' 

" Pry'lliM, sppak : 



For. as we remember, the Muses "give alms continually 
at their gate j but few they have ever admitted into their 
palace." 

And in 1623, he opens the third book of the Dt 
Aiiginmtii (taking the elegant and very literal version of 
Wuts) thus : — 

"All History, escelleni King, treads upon the earth, and 
performs the office of a guide rather than of u light ; and 
Poesy is, as it were, tne dream of Knowledge; a sweet 
pleasing thing, full of variations, and would be thought to 
" somewhat inspired with divine rapture ; which dreams 
AxMd. ' Adr. o/ltam., Book n. 
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likewise present But it ia time for me to awake, and to 
raise mjself from the earth, cuttlog the liquid air of Thi- 
losophy and Sciences." ' And the poet in the "^ Tiiiion " 
himself much in the sajne way : — 

" Xj ftte drill 
Balls Dot puticatatlT, but movet iutif 
In Kwidi tea of wvs: na lerell'd milk« 



But here, it was -/astiifia tdlicet reram (anlvmmodo Irae- 
la/It," ' And befitre tiniilly taking leave of the stsgc, he 
adds, in the Dt JiymenlU, the fnllowing very reiturkable 
passage to what he had before said io the AdvaDCcmeot 
on this subject, vii. : — 

" Dramatic poesy, which takes the theatre for the world, 
a of excellent use, if it be sane. For the discipline as well 
IS the corruption of the theatre may be very great And 
in niisctuefs of this kind it abounds : the discipline is 
plainly neglected in our times. Although in modem 
slates, play-acting is esteemed but as a ludicrous thing, 
except when it is too satirical and biting ; yet among the 
ancients, it became a means of forming the souls of men to 
virtue. Even the wise and prudent and great phitosophen, 
considered it to be, as it were, the fJec(rvm of the niiad. 
And most certainly, what is one of the secrets of nature, 
the minds of men, when assembled together, are more open 
to affections and impressionB than when they are alone." * 



S 7. OBSTA. OBATOKUK. 

In December, 1394. less than a year before this Masque 
was written for Essex, Bacon had taken a principal (iiirt in 
the preparations for the Christmas B«vels at Gray's Im, 

I Dt At^.. (Cnik'i Baem^tni. 
*l}tAn3. &«aC,lib.IU.«.I. 
■ B)Kl.VLt.iX 




irliich were celebrated with espedn] spli 
A coil temporary account of these Itevels, di 
unknown author, and entitled " Gesta Grayomm" (first 
printed in 1 HUH), has been preserved also in Nichols' 
" Progresses of Queen Elizabeth" and it is cited by Mr, 
Speddiiig as worthy of credit ; ' from which it appean 
tliat Francis Hucon was particularly active and zeoJons 
in bis efforts to entertain the Queen and her courtien 
as well as to sustain the ancient renown of that woi^ 
shipful society in the field of wit and leamcd sports. 
" A still more sumptuous masque was intended," ihinks 
Nichols,* "if we may judge from the following letter from 
the great Bacon," which (according to Spedding) was 
found in the Lansdown collection of Lord Burghle/s 
papers, and was most probably addressed to him, though 
on what precise occasion it is not certainly ascertained. 
reads thus : — 

"It may please your good Iierdsbip, — I am Borry the jmi 
Masque frooi the Four Ions of Court faileth ; wberein I vonceti 
there is no other ground of thai evt-nt but iiupoasibility. 
tbtilen, beuause it fallelb out that at this time Gray's Ido 
furniAhecI of gallant young gentlemen, your Lordship may tM 
pleased to knoir. that rather than this oocan'on shall pass without 
some demonatraliou of affection from the Inns of Court, there 
are a dozen gentlemen of Gray's Inn, that, out of tlie boDoar 
which they bear lo your Lordship and my Lord Chamberlain, 
whom at their last Miuque, they were so much bouniien, wil 
be ready to furnish a Masqae ; wisliing it were in iheir pow« 
to perform it according to their mind, and so for the present 
humbly take my leave, resting your Lordship's very humble . 
mu::h bounden 

"Fb. Bacon. 

The letter is without date or address, Nichols connects 
t with the masque of 1594. Spedding thinks it mi^t 

1 Klchok- Pmg. Q. Elit. <Uadon. 18!3|, HI. SSSr LtUtn and Uf% ^ 
Baeoa, by Spedding, 1. 32Ii~313, (LondoD, IMl}. ' 

* Proj. Q-EUt. I. p. ex; Sptii. iMUnimd Lf/i, IL im. 
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possbly be referred to the jear 1596, wii«D Rsuxm wrote to 
ihe Ear! of Shrew-sburj- from Graj'a lun - to Uirrov a 
borse aiiiJ annuur " fur some public abow. Cullitr suppusea 
it to Ivave bceti addressed to Lord BurgLIej, not long after 
loSH. Ue finds that, during the Christiaas ReveU at 
Giuy's Inn in lo67, a coroedy, in which Catiline and die 
" Ooniinus de Purpoole " were leading cbiuacten, was 
exhibited by the Gentlemen of Gniy's Inn, at their Hall. 
before Lord Bur^hley and other courtiera. on the tCth of 
Jmuary (1587-8) nnd that, on the 28th of February follow- 
ing, a tragedy of tlic " Misfortunes of Arthur " and certain 
"dumb-shewii'' in which '- Mr. Francis Bacon" assisted, 
were presented before the Queen at Greenwich by the 
Gentlemen of this same Inn ; * and he assigns this letter to 
some subsequent occasion ; but neither he, nor Mr. Sped- 
ding, gives any data on which it can safely he referred to 
any other time than tliat supposed by Xiclwls. Flowever 
this may be, it is certain that besides this tmgcdy of Arthor 
and '■ certain Devices and Shewes " by the Genllcnieo of 
Gray's Inn, seven plays also were perfuriued before the 
Queen by the Children of Paul's and " her Majesty's Ser- 
lants " of the theatre, during these Revels at Greenwich ; 
and the " dumb-shews and additional speeches were partlj 
devised by William Fiilbeck, Francb Flower, Christopher 
TelrertOD, Francis Bacon, John Lancaster, and others, who 
with Master Penroodock and Lancaster directed these pro* 
ceedings at Court" ^ Here is incontestable proof that 
Francis Bacon was earnestly engaged in these dramatic 
entertainments in the same year in which William Shake- 
speare is supposed to have arrived in London to join the 
Blackfriars Company as an bumble " servitor," as yet wholly 
unknown to Lime as an actor or as an author, but (oa some 
would have us believe) bringing with him pockets full of 
plays and poems already written. Mr. Kniglit presi ii.es ha 
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played his part, perhaps furnished plays, for these very j 
Kevels ; and he indulges in some highly poetic speculatioiu ] 
upon this firiit meeting of the philosopher and the poet, but I 
imagines that the high position of the courtier, Francis I 
Bacon, would forbid him having any acquaintance with the ] 
humble actor, though as yet llacon had no reputation a 
philosopher, and Shakespeare none as a poet 

We need not wonder at this letter, whether it belong to 
this time or to some other, nor tliat upon this occasion, 
nevertheless, a miignificent Masque and other superb enter- 
luinnDcnts were easily fortlicoming. Gray's Inn was turned 
into the court and kingdom of " Ilenry Prince of Purpoole," 
with all needful officers of State, not forgetting a Master of 
the Revels, and the sports continued for twelve days and 
more. Besides triumphal processions by land and water 
and various burlesque performances by day, there were 
certain "grand nights" of plays, masques, dumb-shows, 
banquets, and dances. Tiie Queen received them at her 
palace, and the whole court attended on the chief occasiooH- 
The account states (as reprinted by Nichols) that on the 
second night (December 28th) "a Comedy of Errors (like 
unto Plautus his Mencechmus) was played by the players." 
Mr. Spedding agrees with others before him that this must 
have been the Shakespeare play, as no doubt it was. On 
this occasion, there was a crowded attendance and such a 
press of Indies, lords, and gentlemen, whose dignity and sex 
privileged them from interference, that there was scarcely 
room on the stage for the actors, and when the Templardan 
ambassador and his train arrived, "at nine o'clock," there 
was some confusion for wont of room, and they ■' would not 
stay longer at that time, but retired, in a sort, discontented 
and displeased ; " and so, as the account states, some other 
'inventions" intended "especially for the gracing the Teni- 
plarians " had to be dispensed with, but the " dancing and 
revelling with gentlewomen " proceeded, tad after these 
sports, the night closed with the perlormance of this pUj • 
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n tbsti as the account oontinues, " Llut night In.'^' 
coniioued lo the end. in nodiing but confuaktu auii irmni ; 
vlicreupun it was ewr HAerwards called the >>^lit of 
l^nors.' Ur. Spedding appears tu think Uiia pb}* wiu 
regarded as **Uie crowniug dbgrace of this unfonunato 
Gnnd Xiglit ; " biit this woiitd becm tu be altugedicr a 
mutake, though it mny be true enough, if it be understood 
that the offence takeu was, after all, but a part of the sport, 
and, so iar at lea&t as the play was concerned, simpler a 
mock-serious disgrace. It b plain it w»s uot the play thai 
ofliended the Teinplariaos. Id the fourth jear of Eliza- 
beth's reign, a like round of Christinas Kevels was cel- 
ebrated at the Inner Temple with equal splendor and 
magnificence, in which Lord Robert Dudley wns elected 
'Jdigh^ PalajAilos Prince of Sophie, High Constable, 
Hushall of the Knight Templars, and Patron of the Hon- 
ourable Order of Pegasus " ; and, on one night, there was a 
" Lord of Misrule " (a standing character on these occa- 
nons), and the banquet ended in niirth, minstrelsy, and 
vine, and, on the following night, there was a grand mock- 
Iriol at which the constable, uiarshai, and comnion-serjcant 
were arraigned for the ^ disorder " and humorously sent to 
the Tower.' And these later Revels at Gray's Inn seeni 
to have been conducted much after the same model : in 
bet, this " Prince of Purpoole " appears to have been the 
itanding prince of sports and " Lord of Misrule " at this 
Inn from 1587 until 1618, when the Students of Gray's 
Inn honored the Lord Chancellor Bacon with an exhibition 
before him of the " Tilt of Henry Prince of Purpoole " and 
the " Uasque of Mountebanks," with an installation of the 
■ Honoumble Order of the Crescent " and a Song for his 
Bpecia] " Entertjunment." * At any rale, this " Night of 
KrroTs' was followed, on tlie very next night, with a mock- 
aial of the " sorcerer or conjurer that was supposed to Iw 
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the cause of tliat confused inconvenience " ; nnd tlie in- 
dictment concluded thus: "And lastly, that he had foistei) 
a company of base and common fellows to inuke up our 
disorders with a play of Errors and Confusions, and thai 
night had gained to us discredit and itself a nickname of 
Errors: All which were against the crown iind dignity of 
our Sovereign Lord tlie Prince of Purpoole." But the 
verdict was, that they " were nothing else but vain illusionii, 
faocies, and enchantments, which might be compassed by 
means of a poor harmUa wretch that had never heard of 
such great matters in all his life ; " and so, the "sorcerer 
or conjurer " was pardoned, and the Attorney, Solicitor, and 
Master of Requests sent to the Tower for making so much 
ado about law. Of course, this was all in jest, if not a set 
part of the programme : — 

" Bure, Uicte tre but iniiginary wilea, 



And the hint of this conjurer most probably came from the 
play itself : — 

" Along with tbnn 
The; broucbl one Pinch, * hungry' leui-fac'd vjlbun, 
A men ■naloni}', > moiuitcbaDk, 
A tbrend-bara ju|;g]er, mnd ■ fbrtane t«1lcr, 
A needy, hotlow-ef'd. ihup-iooking wretcta, 
A living dud man. This pcmicious sIkTe, 
Fonooth, look oa him ui ■ conjurer, 
And, gaciag in mine eyea, feeling my polM, 
And wilh no Tace, u 'twere, ool-faclnff me. 
Cries out ! wai powesu'd." — Act V. Sc. I. 

Some " graver conceits " were produced on a subsequent 
night, including a Masque and a formal induction of the 
Ambassador and twenty-four Templarians into the Honoiir- 
nble Order of the Helmet, together with " divers plots mid 
devices." Ijeginning with a dumb-show, which represented 
the recODciliation of the olTended Templarians ; for iheii 
displeasure was not so deep but that a grand processiou ol 
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■11 the beroic examples of friendship, Theseiis and Per* 
ilbous. Achilles and PntrocUis, Pjlades aud Oi'estes, Soipia 
and Lnelius, and losUy Gmjiis and Teniplnriux, "ami in 
arm," before the altar of the Arch-flamen of the Goddess 
of Amity, surrounded with singing nyni|<hs and fniries, wi 
sufficient to restore and cement the ancient " league c 
brotherhood and love between the two Inns." The reading 
of the Articles for the regulation of the Heroical Order 
tlie Helmet was followed with a variety of music und 
banquet served by the Knights of the Order. This bting 
over, a table was set on the stage before the royal Llirotic, 
sround which sat six privy counsellors, and the Masque 
proceeded. The Prince asked their advice, and each an- 
swered in succession. The first advised war ; the second, 
the study of philosophy ; the third, the eternal fame to be 
acquired by building ; the fourth, the absoluteness of 
state and treasure ; the dl^h praised virtue and a gracious 
government ; and the sixth, pastimes and sports. The 
Prince preferred the last ; and the evening ended with 
dancing. 

On this occasion, the Lord Keeper. Lord Treiisurer, and 
numerous courtiers and great persons, aud among them the 
Earls of Essex and Southampton, were present. The 
speeches of the Ma.sque are given by Mr, Spedding as 
unquestionably the work of Hacon ; and the presence of 
these great officers of state may explain why the mutter 
of them is made to point more nearly to those great reforms 
and improvements which he was so diligently urging upon 
the attention of his time und country : for he sought, on all 
occasions, to mingle instruction with amusement- 
Mr. Spedding also gives the Articles that were drawn up 
for the government of the new Order of the Helmet, but 
he seems to think that these were not written by Dacon ; 
and he tells tlie story of these Itev&'s in such a manner as 
JO exclude the idea that Bacon was the actual author of 
•nything but the Masque ; though he admits, as a probable 
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conjecture, that be had a hand in the general design, as he 
bad a tnste in sucb things, and did sometimes take part in 
them. In fact, bis hand is also distinctly visible, both in 
the articles and in the pliiy. The wit of both is of the 
Game order, and decidedly in the Baconian and Shake- 
Bpearean vein. Being written at nearly tlie same time and 
as distinct piirts of one and the same series of performances, 
we shoidd not expect any identity beyond tlie general style 
and manner and those minute out-croppiiigs and remote 
echoes of the same ideas, images, and words, of which the 
author himself would be almost, if not quite unconscious ; 
but which, nevertheless, are enough to enable an attentive 
ear to mark his iudividuality ; as in the following instances, 
compared with the Articles: — 

ORDER OF THE HELMET.' 

" ImprimU. Every Knight oT tbig Honounble Order, whether he tn • 
Mlnnl lubject or ■ stnnecr burn, nhall proraiie never to bear tuna aeiinN 
his Highness' altered per»>a, nor his utalei bul to aaniii him id all hi> lawAil 
vart, uid nialnluju all his jiwt pretcncea and titles; especially liis High- 
new' title to the land of the Aniaaons and the Capo of Good Hope." 

'Mnt S. Wliere America, the IndieiV 

lira. a. 0'. air, upon her nose, all o'er embellished vilh nibie*, ear- 
bnnclea, saphiics, declining their rich aspect to tlie hot breath of Spain, who 
ieni whole annidoei of carrack* (a b« tnllail at her noso." — Ad III. Set. 

" /fen. No Knight of this Order, in point of order, shall mort to any 
gnmmsr-rules out of the booki ]>e OitiUo, ot aucb like : but nhsll out of hii 
own bra^e mind and natural courage deliTar himself from aooms, as to hia 
own discretion shall seem convenient." 

" Touch. O sir, we quanel in print by the book ; as you ban hoak) Ibc 
good roauueni. I will name you the degrees. The firal, Ihe Relon Conu- 
teouBi Ihe second. Ihs Quip Uodesl; the third, the Reply Churlish; Ilia 
fourth, the Reprouf Valiant: the lifth, the Cuanteicheck IJiianvlsume i (ha 
lixlh, the Lie wllh Circunulanca; the seventh, the Lie Direct. All IheH 
)nou may avoid bul (he Lie Direct; and you may avoid UiH, too, wllh u 
' If.' " — Ai I'ou Like It, Ad V. So. *. * 

1 LOIa-t and Life, by Speddjog, I. 329. 

■ Both pasuges doubtless allude to the sa 
Honour and Honourable QuartBla," by Vinr 
~'-- .'aOkatfi. (Kot«a),IV.3M. 
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Well. Iht not toangnm UM Mt mi p^fc i -Tl«!'a7«<ta 
' nj* OM bad : ' to the Bcarin*, caon ^ ■ bar* BiDd,* 
■nt nu.* " — Jfe-. 9/ Tol, Jd ;/. &. 3. 
I > /feH. Ho Sni^ el Ihii Ords lA*!! ha ioqsMiim tmrari* aajr la^r 
n- gcsticaun, whellier btf beaotv bt Eb^oIi nr loluo. ta miM ha with 



" jEgt. Mr jaagtat btf, nd jnrt bj- ddaM cb 
At ei^hUai jean b«caac ia^iiMtiti 
Afts hi* Imtbcr." — Cte. <f Brr^ Mt 1. Sc I. 



obit to hi* KalBn, m [hi* liiile m 

This word ''. twentj " 
pletive, times altiuwt wilhoot a 
Sbakespeare : it is oDe of his wordi. 




I 
I 



jm. 8. "Wbat cbia taj* it* to OnT 

Di^a. lbnr,«,wkciB««r«*M'<ii7W7nrh«Mrt M4*a 



r—juilh§^% 
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upon tvKry luhmixQ-pipii, duE beiof tat foot wide. Upon vtctj iock IbAl il 
wora, iwc being ktcd lent 1ud|;. Upon every hedili Ihil i* drunk, art 
twfng of ■ $Um live Toot itrp. And upoa cvaiy nuid in lii* Uifchatii' 
pcoviuce of Ulininon, coDtiDuing a virgin tfUr ibc agt of rouiteen yttn, 
cootiaiy lo tbt UH and custom in that place alwayi bad 
••D-c 3. . . he, lir, thai takei pity on decayi 



" Agsiall the lawi and slalulea of tliia town." — Ad V. Sc I. 
" — the gnat revenoce and formalities gircn to joor law* and cuMW 
in derogmlioii of vonr abmiuto preroj[ative>." — Umgut. 
" And then dreams he of cutting forei^ Ihroata, 
0)' lireachei, ambuicadoea, Spaniah hlailei, 
OrheallhsHvefadomdeep." — a™. iKfJx/., ild/. Sr, 4. 
" Hem. Nn Knif-hl or Ihis Order ahall have tuy more than one mhtn 
fer wboH uhe he shall tw allowed to wear thme coloun- But if be i 
have two uiiatresae^, then muit he wear six colours; aad so forwardf aAvfl 
the ntt of iluve coluun to 

It b probable that in the mind of the writer, these "cdl<9 
ours" had gumc kinship with the " Colours of Good and 
Evil." 

•'Nnili. Sir, you have done Ibii 

tkl. Sir, tell not ine of the Fi 
Laa'i L. i., Ai:i I V. Be. 3. 

" /(en. No Knieht of this Orde 
Tttutni or perl'onnadceB to be mai 
stairs tc the lopoTSt. Paul's wilhoi 



a thereuorGtid,ver7re]igioaily;aiid 
ler; I do fear colourable colours." — 
ihall put out any money npon sLrane* 



tices do enable him to some serv 
to go a journey backward, the m 
*u smbiusador into Turkej'." 



or any such like aeilitiea 
e perfonnanceB or prao- 
; ai if be do nndertaka 
ght ID enable him to 

is the Knglish, not the Turkish court; 



But Harry, lUrry," — S Ben. I V., Ad V. Sc. 2. 
■■ fun. [SpeakinfT of Cleopatra]. I saw her once 
Hop forty paces through (he pulilicslr<el." — ^i»r. rami Cfco. jIcI/A Se.ft 
" X'. ffn. . . . Shall not thou and I, between St. Denis and St. GeorR*, : 
dotnpaunj a boy, half French, half English, that ihall go id Constaolinopl^ 1 
andtakeUieTurkby thebeardV" — fie*. r.,Aet K. 5c i. 
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K|At be • tOff ID thoB Toungfr tii 
Whkb. Miami *dl. wni' - 
But (Dcn backward." — .dA't H'lif. ^a 7. 5cl 
■* — «rl woold iBul tfawn to Ibe Torfc, to mak* cbuhIu of ** 

n. AH II. Sc r 
• Item. So Koigfar ot thia Orirt [hit hath had bht limiH to travel nta 
(bnien Mimina, tn it br map. rard. wa, or land, aod halh murnrd horn 
IbtDcr. aball ttfTaamc apoa tbr wimni nf a iimTcUfr lo report anr »>r>- 
■rdloarj Tarictin; a« tlut be haili riiMcn tlintugh Vuiin on hDntbark 
p>tM.firtliaIinI>e«:rab«-liesail«<]o|illuCB|Mor Norway, or tluUhnliiili 
tranlM ottT the mutt part of Ux (OunlriH of Uineva, or auch like 
bjpefboli*, ooBtrafy to the ilalDU Pra/iiirta jaal lUncnua firnimn imiiiiu 
tmal tt mgamlmr, tie." 

" Extraordinafy varieties " u pardcularly Baconiao. 

•■Could all aqr tniTel* wraot ma ibfjUvt." — Aa I. S&l. 

" (weet liaveUing through the univenal Tarietj." — J/oajita. 

"AM-B. What -a her name? 

Dn. B. Nell, aii; but ber name uid Ihree qoarten, that ii, an all and 
IhtM qnartcTi, witl not iMuurt h« frDin hip ui hip. 
^tt.8. Thea abe bean Bome brudlh? 

lfn>- 8. No longer frma btad lo foot, than frDm hip to hip: abe li 
■pbeiioLlikeaelubei I could Hod ODt coualnn in her." — Jcf ///.&. >. 

And then, the countries are named much in the same 
s^le of hyperbole as in this article, and with even greater 
freedom of wit, as any one may see by reference to the 
play : and in the " Love's Labor 's LoHt," written a few years 
prior to this date, we find his mind running on the same 
key, as thus : — 

" TafTata phtuea. ailken tenna preciae, 
Thr«r pll'd hjpettioles. apruce anrclioa, 
Figurca pcdanlical." — Act V. Sc. 2. 

And it is Bacon who says, — 

Tbal (be apealuDg in a perpetual byperbole is ranicty la nothing bat 



Ami. Will ^ur grace command me any aervtce (o tbe world'a end ? 
I will go on the njighlPtl errand now lo the Antipodes, thai jroii ran ileviaa 
jt Ml me on; 1 will fetch yon a tooth-pirkcr no« from the farlhi?*! liK'h of 
Alia: briii{r vonlhe len}.t>i "f Treater John'a fool; fptch yon a hairolTlhe 
great Cham't beard; do tou any emba wage to the I'lgmies, rather than 
bold thrta words' coalateDce wilk Uiii har^."— ifivi Atb,ABl 11. Se. !■ 



Ti fel^TC 



if r? w 'tv^f^ goalX fil Ui 

MKiLt ■• \"a- ▼ .ria:.i:r«. '11130 if tf lilt inuzim! 

--£ 'ij.'.- • . w." ".: iiJt 11 *TaTT:itt of ici 
- -<^€» H-w -• •.!« nil ** 




Str-i'ji ■.-. zi -irt iLt _:« iA'.r\ ^ Urf rST.' ^,'.or T. 5c. 1. 

&r.!..' . -_:*.- ^ ir*-!.-!. 11^ t:c -:t» ajw*" — Jrf ///. &- 1. 

*• -''ew. h ■ * r-.- K •- . .-.: -^ ::. * ■.Ti*r fixi: arc^T V-=^«>-?f to joom or otlwi 
!■■>■-*-» •, -t..-v v jk .. • .-in.r.r. - ■:> — - <■ »r3»: aad chall noC think 
it *\r:.ir'.\ V. ■'. ~*: ..-.: •_• H o ^» ;or-rr:*-ciAmber in good appnrd 
OTi^v, T './y '^ »■ T • lt-: . ■--: :*• r It I'.Av or g^aTiing. For Micfa it it 
•Ir*-* iv '>•« r. ' ' * ".a: r:.r;i *^ : -: xi.t liktn :cr ia:^4cment* of boiwchoM, 
MU'\ »r«- ;■;»■•.: :. :. • H ■ . -.- - ...v^:.:..r%-."' 

•• O 'f. «;. ..-. J -A : :. •. -^ *.. iM-i-r.'iarr'i: I will pve out divers 
w.\i*^-\ ..'«- '.r •. ; V -I.-;.- It -:.a . \~z ;Lvtn: H*-J: and everj- fkartirlp, and 
MUu-.'..Wr- . -; ♦/ f.-.v 1*;.,: a«. i:*::;!. l.-:i ^p-*. iiidirfVnent red: item, two 
grav •■;.-«■» j»,'fi ,. :- \u '.'j*::!, : ;:r!ii, «.■£- neck, i.'ae chin, and so forth.'* — 

•* //'/«. Kwry Ki.i/lit u\ thi- '»r.i'.r i^liall ♦^niJeavour to add conference 
and <xf><rrii-ri'<- to n-a'iir:^': aii'i tli'T^-tnre ^l.all not only read and peruse 
^/iii/.o, i|i«r 1 Pfi'h A«.'id«iny, ^ialiatro th» Omrtitr. IMutaR'h, the Arcadia, 
and III*' N<o»iri'.il wrifi:r-, irom time t«> timr: but aUu Ireqiient the theatre 
and *ii'h Iik<- jil.i' ••». <}\ i'\\¥i-x\^\\<%i\ ari<i rf>4)rt to the In-tter H)rt of ordinaries 
for lonliTfii'*-, Hhi-n-by th»-y may n<it only become Bccompli^hed with civil 
oonviTKaiion an<i abb; to ^^ovuni a tabb? with dij>cuur>e; but also sulficient, 
If n<u'd bf, to imik<< ffii^rams, emblems, and other devices appertaining to 
bid lloMoiir'n b-iirind n-.velrt." 

" Oiirj* tbi^, Voiir bin^ exp<Tirnce of her wisdom, 
llfM hi»b«'r \irim', yrarn, an<l modesty, 
rb'Hil on hiT part Mome caiiMC to you unknown." — Act III. Sc, 1. 

" Ai/r. h was tbn copy of our conference." — Act V. S'. 1. 

" What! ndlbinj^ but la»kH, notljin^ but working days? Xo feasting, no 
Munic, nil dam iii^', no triumphs, no comedies, no love, no ladies V Let other 
■H'U'ii \\\vn 1m- as pil^'rimaKCH, bmiuse they are tied to divers necessities and 
tfullo^; but princrs' li\r(* are as pro^ressef*, dedicated only to variety and 
•i»Um'(i " .l/fA/fii*. 

*' In the afternoon 
Wo will with Home ^tnm^e |>a.Mime tudace them, 
H»4«'h aa Iho Bl)«»rtni\Ha of the time can shape ; 
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Tw rank, daitoc*. muqueK, lad ratrry hann, 
tat^raa &u txjve, itrewing her wtr with Bowen." 

/.UDc'i /,>i6u- 'J iMt, Act ir. Be. 3. 
* Him. Xo Knight of Ihii Order thill givs out what gndoos wordt tha 
ftinn )ulh giren bim, nor love wani at hli chunbcr, In cue tn.v coma tn 

Htn ht (hill be in inj public ■nembl/ [o cmll biui taddenly to go lo I he 
him. nnr caioe uiT packet of lellen to he brougbl at dinner or luppcr- 
dne. DDf »j Qua be bad the refuul of tame trr«at office, nor uliify tuitora 
b 9}' bb HoniKir u not in anir good diaposition. nor make any nannn' 
■brrvKLioii of hit Excellency's DitDre and Auh[oD*. (« if be were inward 
frititelj vilh liii Honour; eontiary to ths late inhibition of Klliiig of 
Hoke." 

" J*. Wtal obKrratlon mad'st thou in tbii case. 
Of bk hcan'B metevn tilting m bistaceV" — Ad IK 8c. 3. 
'lado. Sir, I oaf an inirard of hia. A thj fellow waa [be Duke." — 
Jf«i./w Jf&n., -irf ///. St 9. 

*Ure ii a imoke made with the fame orilglu." — Baa. a»dJ.,Ai:l I. St. 1. 
* Thej ihool but cairn words, folded up in amoke. 
To malto a faillUeai error in your eais." — AT. Join, Act I!. Se, I, 
* mitrefore, flnrt of an, most TiitDoiu Prince, tuore jouiself of an inward 

" Bmt- And though jou know my invrardneas and love 
Uttry much unto tlie Prince and Claudio."— J/udi Ailn, Jcl IV. 8c. 1. 
■ Opinion ia a ma>ter-whe«l in Ihew caies : that courtier who obtained a 
MDofthecmpeniT, tlul be might cvety mom iug at his coTuia^t into Ibe 
MMOCe menly whitper him in tbe ear, and >ay nulliiug. askud no un- 
refitable sail far himself." — Adsictio ViUiert. 

-FaL ... ir 1 bad a lull to Master Shallow, I would humour bis men 
Rlth the impuUtion of being near their master." —3 Ben. 1 1'., Act C. Sc. 1. 
"A aerrantoralavDnrita, if be beiuw 
fconuumly tbouj^t but a by-way lo 
■bee. 

"WhoiamoWinward with the Duke? " — flic*. III., Act III. Be i. 
'^jlm. Sweet smoke of ihotoric!" — Zwc'i/... L., Acl III. Sc. I. 
" .dr™. Sir, the King Is ■ noble genlleninn, and my familiar. I do aiaui 
■O, very good liiend. For what ii inward between us, let it pa«s. ■ . . 
f the world. I recount no fable: some rerlain specie! hnnouia it pleaaet 
il gnolDeta to impart to Armado. a toldier, a man of Irsfel, that hat 
■Btha world; hat let that pan." — /»ce't L. L., ^cf K Sc. 1. 
" Iltm. No Knight ofthis Order ahalt be armed for the safeguard uf ^ 
watnaance with ■ poke in his mouth in the nature of a looth-piokl 
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irilh DO race, aa 'twere, oul-SulDg m 



Aj, and irom in Che cap of a tooth-drawer. 
Aiid now, furward; for ws bave put tbG« in « 

JIuL ¥du Iuiv« put me out of counlenance. 

Sir. Falte: a« have girea thee taceh 

BdL But j'ou bare out-tkc'd them all." — Zode'i L. L., Att V.B».% 

" Bait . . , Now your travelltr, — 
He and bis tooib-j)ick at lay worabip's meaa; 
And when my knightly stomach Usuffic'd, 
Vby then I suck my teeth, and catechiza 
H^ picked man of coonlriea. . . . 
And (liking oflhe Alpa and Apennmea, 
The Pj-reneao and the river Po, 
It drmwi lOHird lupper, in conctuaian w. 
But Ibit la worHhipful Booiety, 
Ant] fits the mouotinB ipirit. like mjaelf; 
For be is but a bailard lo the time, 
That ilotb not (insvk of obMrvatJon ; 



Andm 






Extfrior (bmi, outward at 
But from the inward moti 
Sweet, iweel, aweeC polnon fo 



tr Ihe age's tooth-" 

K. Jnhn, JclJ.Scl. 
" ftem. No Knight of this Order that weareth fustian clolb, or ameh 
■lute apparel, for necessity, ihall pretend to wear the aame tat tb» MM 
shloo'a sake." 

" Luc. Tour fcllnw Tranio here, to nave my Ufc, 
Put) my apparel and my count'naiiL-B on. 
And I tor my escape have put on his. 
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■ /ha. yo Knighl of ihU OtiUr ju walking th* Urnbi Or otber pItCM 
rfna»n. (lull bear hi> baail* in ttis ptwkctj or liii gnat rolltil Iioh vith 
ttw^paowh wheel, ir il bo out ellbcr lo UeTciiiI hii banilf IVoiii IJw coldi Dt 
(tn lo euatU fiMtjr ■biilinp MeiliOK. being in Ihe lami t>«keU-" 

~/lim. So KDigblofthia Order (ball lay lo pawn hi> Collar of Knisht- 

boodforan liuudred poiUiib j and if ba do, be iliall be ^/ididiuliaTgHlj 

■nd it ihall be lawful Inr any maa whaLMevcr Ibal will retain il>e rams 

Cullar lot the term afbrcaaid. lOnhwIth lo lake upon bin) the uuim Kuijtlit- 

bood. byreaaon o(a atcret titlug in Ihe Collar; Ibr in Ibi* order it i> linlilm 

for ■ ccrlaiD nil* Itaat Ibe Knighthood fDlIuwetli Uie Collar, and uuE [ha 

Collar the Kniehlbood." 

" OrL He IWmIi not; il ii no hidden virtue in him. 

Can, By my hilh, air. but it la; nerer anyliodi- HW It but bis ladtej'; 

til a hooded talaur, and when it appeara it will bate." I 

Bary V., Ad 1 1 1, Be. 7. M 

"Alt*. That no Knfght aftbia Order ahall take upon him tlie perton of 1 

■ malcDUtent, in going with a more private retinue llian BppeMg.lnet1i lu his | 

degrer, and oiing but certain iprcial obimrc compaur, and com ini^ tiding 
Bonebiit men disgraced and onl oTirfBre: and smiling at good news, ae if 
he knew tomalhing (hat were not (niej and making odd nntiw of bii Itlgh- 
neaa* reign, and former govemment*: or saying thai hit Kiglinci*' ipons 
were well aoited wilb a play of Errun ; and auch like pretty Fpeuclm of 
feal, tn the end Ibal he may more tafcly ntler his malice ngainul big Excel- 
lanry't happiocMi upon pain lo be present at all big Kxcelleocy'a dWat 
^oiious triumphs." 

Considering that these Revels were got tip in imitation 
of the former occasion, when there wa.<4 a " Lord of Mis- 
rule "■ and a mock-trial for the " disorders," it is altiigetlier 
pTolxible that these Articles were prepai-ed beforeliand, as 
the play certainly must have been, and that the humor of 
"a play of Errors" sorting with "his Highnes.^' sports" was 
apart of the original programme, and not on afterthought 

— "the diffieulties and enoni in the conclusion of nature." — J/najue. 
"AiU. 8. And thereupon these erron all arose." ~ AH V. 8c. 1. 

"iw. And, sure, iinle=ti vou Mnd somi- preiciil htlp, 
Between Ihem they will kifl ihe i;i,i.jurer."~-l« V. Ec. 1, 

— "or in pretty scorns nr disdains lo IhDKe that teemed to doubt nf him." 

lli.l.<if lltB. VII. 

— "an index and obscure prolngcs." — OiIitIIh, Art If, Sr. 1. 

— "etflain special bonuure it pleaseth hit grpalneiis lo impart to Aimk- 
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^Latdif, An tbe Eaiights of thia Honourmble Order and the ranowMd Sov- 
ereign of the same shall yield all homage^ lojralty, anafiected admiration, and 
all humble sen-ice, of what name or conditioii soever, to the mcompaimhk 
Empress of the fortunate Island.** 

The Masque itself alludes both to the Articles and the 
play in such manner as rather to indicate that the three 
performances were all of one piece, and came from one and 
the same source ; especially if it be considered, that they 
must all have been written before the Revels began ; and 
this is further evident from the fact that among the titles 
of the Prince, on the first day, was that of '^ Knight and 
Sovereign of the Honourable Order of the Helmet," in like 
manner as before, when the Prince was named '* Patron of 
the Honourable Order of Pegasus," and that in the em- 
blazonry of arms the Prince of Purpoole took "for his 
Highness' crest the glorious planet Sol, coursing through 
the twelve signs of the Zodiack or celestial globe, whereupon 
the nod fills Arctick and Antartick, with this motto : Dum 
totum peregraveni orhem " / of which there would seem to be 
a kind of reminiscence in these lines from the " Troilus and 
Cressida : " — 

" Degree being vizarded, 
The unworthicflt shews as fairly in the mask. 
The heavens themselves, the planets, and this centre, 
Ob8er\'e decree, priority, and place, 
Insisture, course, proportion, season, form, 
Office, and custom, in all line of order: 
And therefore is the glorious planet Sol 
In noble eminence enthron*d and spher'd 
Amidst the other.'* — Act I. Sc. 3. 

And the resemblances between the masque and the play, 
if less numerous than those between the play and the 
articles, are not less striking when tliey occur, as for in- 
stance these : — 

** No conquest of Julias Csesar made him so renowned as the Calendar.** 

Masque, 

** And you the calendars of their nativity.** — Pby, Ad V. 3c, h 
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of the speeches in the Masque 



conclude* ^M 



I presume llie man I 



ce, rsslrsia mT upeeehM to dead tiuil'line* 
ler roundalions, iiulitutioiu. ntid crcaitoni; 
I fpeak canliilenllt-, bocBitx I am wimintcd 



Moreover, there are well-marked traces of the lawyer's 
hnnd throughout thi; play itself: indeed, tliere is very good 
internal evidence that the piece was written expressly for 
this occasion. And it is evident that the writer of this 
letter had not only invoked the aid of the "doren young 
gentlemen of Gray's Inn " and their renowned compeers of 
the Inner Temple, but hnd also put in requisition the ser- 
vices of his friend of the Globe theiitre, in liillilnicnt of his 
engJ^ement, that although " the joint Masque of tlie Four 
Inns of Court" had failed, at least Grnj's Inn and the 
courtly Francis Bacon would not fail, upon any occasion, to 
make an adequate " demon stral ion of affection" to the 
Queen, especially when expressly called upon from so high 
B source as her Majesty's prime minister. And the follow- 
ing passages, in particular, would seem to have been directly 
aimed at the gowned and wigged assembly, before whom the 
play was there first produced: — 



IS Ihe plaiD brtld pate of FathM I 



'Ani. 8. By what rule, lir? 
Dro, S. Many, sir, by a rule as 
Time himMir, 
AnI.S. Let's hear it 
Dro. S. Tbare'a no lime ftn a 



Ant. S, May he not da il by fineand recATery? 

Do>. 5, Yc>, to pny a Am for a periirig. snd recoTot Iho tost b 

AnU 9. Why it Time sucb a niggard ot hair, bsiiig. as It la, m pll 

v. S, I1«»UM It ii a ble^iinE tlial h? bealnws on b«a>ta: aod whath 
Canlad men in hair, he haih gi^'ei >bein in Hit. 
A Wb/, bat Ibare '* many a man halh nan hair tiiaB itil 
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Dn.a. Sotamanoflhon(Ni(lub«htlwwitMlo8etii»li^.'' 



Dn. B. Tbta I meai 
•vkl's ced, lailJ bare ba 
Att.S. Ikneir-IwouldbesbiUdoincli 



hinuelf Ii bald, ind durcfore, la 
Ael II. 8e. 3. 



The whole inlerest of the fourth act turns on lawsuits, 
nffiuers, and arrests. Angelo, the goldsmith, becomes litig- 



"Aitff. Tba IdocIhs me in my nporalion. — 
Eittacr emisnit la pay Ihii niua (at rai. 
Or I tttach TOD by Ihn officrr. 

Aid. £ CoDMnl la pay Ibcc Ihal I OErer bad? 
Arrcat nw, Toalish CAlom. if iboa dar'M. 

Aug. BmiiiKhrtft; amn bim, offinr. — 
I wcHild not iipare my bntber in thi* cok, 



Of. I do arrwl you, «ir; you hsar tbe mlt. 

^Bl. E. I dn ob^ IbH. HI! I pre tluw baO. — 
But, airrah, yon ihall buy (bb tport u dtai, 
A> all Uw melal in yonr ihop will ■ntwn'. 

Ang. Sir, lir, I •ball bare law in Ephcana, 
To your DOtoriooa ihiiDi, I doubt it not." — AH IV. Se. I. 

And Dromio's description ofa " sergeant" (a bailiflT), must 
have been particularly edifying to such an audience; — 

"Adr. \Thereiilhyin».ter. Dromio? iihewell? 

Dro. S. No, h«-i In Tartar limbo, worse Uiim HoU: 
A dfi-il in an everiasling garment hath him. 
Doe mhoBe bard beart it buiton'd up wiib oteel ; 
A fiend. ■ lairy pililcn and rough: 
A wdU, nay, wone, a fellow all in bulT; 
A back^Awnd, ■ ■boDlder-clapprr. one thai conntemondi 
Tbe pasuge* of alleys, cmlu. ai 



Oai that, beCnre (he judgement, < 
Adr. Wby, nun. wbal ia thi 
J)n.8. I do not know thee 



y font 



Of course, it is not impossible that Willinm Shakespeare, 
without any special learning in the Inw, should have had 
some vague notion of what was niennt by a "fine and 
recovery," or an action "on the case"; but (what Lord 
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Campbell bus reniariced generally on the legal ftcqi 
menls of this author) the entire accuracy of his 
legal tcniis and phrases (a kind of free-masonry which it 
Ruuld be dangerous ibr a novice to undertake to hAndle)i 
and the subtle cootinuiC; aad fitness of the legal ideas, 
analogies, imagery, and expression, which are woven into 
the very texture of the discourse, in the many places In 
these plays, where he has occasion to employ them, are of 
such a nature as to show, beyond the reach of doubl, that' 
the mental habit of thb writer was that of a profession) 
lawyer hs well as that of the poet, the scholar, and 
philosopher. 

Further, on Twelfth Night, the Prince ascended his 
throne, the trumpets sounded, and six Knights of the Hel- 
met entered, dragging three monsters as prisoners, announc- 
ing that they hiu] just returned from aiding the Emperor 
of Russia against tlie Tartars, and with the help of Virtue 
and Friendship had taken £nry. Malcontent, and Folly 
prisoners; and before the Masque concluded, the King at 
Arms announced an ambassador from the Emperor witb 
letters thanking the Prince and his Knights for their aid in 
driving away "an army of Eigamn thieves" and "a host 
of Negro Tartars." * And doubtless, it was to the sama 
wit of invention that Drnmio in the play was indebted for 
his ~ Tartar limbo worse than Hell." 

On the first of Febniary following, there was a triunt- 
phal procession of fifteen barges on the Thames, with stand- 
ards, pennants, flags, and streamers, music and trumpets, 
i.nd firing of ordnance, in honor of the return of the Prince 
iif PitrjMKile from Russia. The Queen invited him to land 
and do homage at Greenwich ; but he sent two ambassa- 
durii wiili an npologi^tic letter to decline the honor. At ths 
To*er, a volley of ordnance was fired by the Queen's desire, 



iof 

Lhat.^^ 

his ' 



and he was received at Gray's Ini 



rith T. 



I Sliatt. Eng., by G. W. Thombury (London), II. SJ 




At Shrovetide, tbe Priace and bis tram wenl to Court, 
wbene another niasque wss performed before ber ilMJetV/. 
Tbe SLlors were an Riiqiiire, a Tartar psge. Protein, and 
two Tritons, Tliame^ and Amphitnte; and it began oilb 
a bjinii to Neptune. Tlie Squire's speech contained theao 
liaes in compUmeat to Elizabeth : — 

** EucllcDC QuMD t vat tAuntnt of hearti^ 
Ool uf that uiind firttnij tt-«r grew 
GarUnilt oC rtrtue*. brautia, auil pcrfectioai, 
TU*l cruwos juor cruira, *a<l iliBi* joar forlone'B b«AXB«^" 

Tfae Queen was much pleased, and wished it bad been 
longer. Next day tbe geotlenieii were presented lo ber by 
tbe Lord Cbamberlain : she gave them her hand to kiM, 
commanding Gray's Inn to stndj such sports for ber fre- 
quenC amusement. The same night, there was fighting in 
tbe barriers, tbe Earl of Essex and tbe challengers against 
tbe Euri of Cumberland and the defendants, tbe Prince of 
Purpoole winning tbe prize, a jewel set wilb seventeen 
diamonds and four rubies, which the Queen presented with 
her own hand- 
Surely, we need not wonder to find the ynung courtier, 
FfKnci!) Bacon, as yet only Queen's Counsel, exerting all 
die powers of bis genius in the invention of these elegant, 
refined, and intellectual entertainments, in wbich his great 
patrons and friends, tbe Earis of Essex and Southampton, 
took so large a share, and which received thus tbe signal 
countenance and favor of their sovereign mistress. In 
fact, his contributions to these royal amusements continued 
fiu- into tbe next reign and until he became Attorney-Gen- 
eral, when, ceasing to be an author in them, he began him- 
self to he the recipient of like honors on special occiuions. 
As a part of the festivities in honor of the nuptials of the 
Princess Eiiaibeth and the Elector Palatine, during tbe 
CJhristroas Bevelsof 1612-13, it came again "to Gruy'sinn 
jnd the Inner Temple's tiim to come with their Masque 
■Thereof Sir Francis Bacon was tbe chief contriver," and 



I 



n October preceding, 
mtertsinment, tvhieb, 
a £2000," declining to 
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iSr. Phineas Pettc was employed, as he says, "by the Oen- 
Llemen of Gray's Inn, whereof Sir Francis Bacon was chieC 
to biing the Masque bj water to Whitehall," and "siifely 
landed it at the Privy Stiurs." The subject of this Masque, 
which was written by Francis lleaiiinont, was "the Mar- 
riage of the River of Thames to Rhine." ' Jn the next year 
(Dec. 9lh. 1G13). Sir Francis liacon of his own motion, 
having been made Attorney- General ii 
prepares a Slasque for his Majesty's 
says the account, "will stiind him ii 

accept a contribution tiiwards it "of £500 from Gray's Inn 
and Mr. Yeherton," and he also '"feasts the whole Univer- 
sity of Cambridge," at his own expense, now (as Chamber- 
lain writes) '"rivaling Woolsey in magnificence"! and the 
year after (1613-14) on Twelfth Night, the Gentlemen of 
Gray's Inn, " imder the patronise of Sir Francis Bacon " 
and upon occasion of the marriagit of the Duke of Somer- 
set, exhibit a " Masque of Flowers," which was printed, and 
dedicated by the authors "to the Very Honorable Sir 
Francis Bacon, His Majesty's Attorney- General," * 

S 8. FRAGMENTS. 

Still another Masque, or two fragments (for it breaks 
into two pieces), has been lately brought to light by the 
researches of Dixon and Spedding." It comes from the same 
bundle of the Lambeth MSS-, in which were found the 
speeches fur the Essex Masque : but it is a separate paper, 
in a handwriting of that i^, without dale, title, heading, or 
other mark of a strictly historical character, to indicate its 
origin or purpose. Mr. Spedding evidcnily believes the 
piece to have been written by Bacon ; and that such was the 
fact, there is scarcely any room for doubt, for it bears the 
impress of Bacon's mind and manner in every line uf it. 



I KichnI-- Pr-sr. Jnmt, 

» /WJ. II. 734. 

* Ptn. But. ufLmdB^i. 



/., II. 587. 
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There is nothing to show that it tras originally de^'i-^hi^l as 
a part of the Essex Slasque. and the internal t:\Kl'. ii<;c i» 
very strong that it belonged ta another ocdLsion, o.^ c.itly 
as 1594. One of the speakers is " llie Squire" :i-. u'uil. 
nnd bis master Erophilus (Essex) is supposed to hv dmiM- 
ing in bis love 1)etween the Queen and I'hilautia. the ^ud- 
dess of Klf-love ; and the fragment biggins with the Sqiiire'* 
sjieech, introducing "two wanderers," an "Indian yoiitJi," 
and " the attendant or conductor to the Indian prinL's," 
who is son of a mighty monanh in "the moat retired part' 
of the " West Indins, near unto the fountain of the great 
river of the Amazons," whose " rare hsipptneas in all things 
cl&e is only eclipsed in the calamity of hi* non, this young 
prince, who was bom blind." But there was " an ancient 
prophecy that it should be he that should expel the CaattI* 
ians, a nation of strangers, which as a scourge hatb wound 
itself about the body of that continent, though it hath not 
pierced near the heart thereof." And this "fatal glory" 
had caused the King his father " to visit his temples wlili j 
contitiual sacrijices, gifls, and observances, to solicit hit 
son's cure supemnturally." But itt la«t an oracle wasd^ 
livered "out of one of the holiest vaulLs" to the effect thrt 
he should resort to her Majesty's court and person, and' 
moke SHcriflce to her, if he would be restored to hia aightf 
and he conies with a " high conceit, aiming directly at " hor 
Majesty's self. — Here the fragment break* off. When It 
begins again, her Majesty has " wrought the strangest in- 
novation that ever was in the world": his blindness hw 
been supematurally cured, and be has become " .Seeing 
Love." Philautia is several times nanied in the piece t 
there are illusions in it to the Sqnire's master, which could 
be no other than " F.rophilus"; and the whole tenor of the 
story is strictly in keeping with the frame and character of 
'iie Essex Masque. One Latin quotation appears in both, 
' that which the poet saith was never granted Amare tt 
v^ere ~ ; which is quoted also in the Essay on Love thus 
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Amart et Sttpere vix Deo conceditur; a circumalance, from 
which it Diight be iuferred. thnt this pcrliun had been for 
Eome reason laid aside by the writer. And it is curious to 
obiierve, thnt this ancient adage is introduced into the 
" Troilus and Cre^ida " iu these lines: — 

"Cra, But yoo ira nisB, 

Or else jou lore UDl; far to be wise and love 
Exceeda man'i might; Uiat dwells wilb godsabore." — Act III. Sci. 

Mr. Douce thought Shakespeare must have gotten it from 
Tavemer's Translation of Pabli'ut 5yn/s;' but it is very 
certain that this author liad no occasion to go to Transla- 
tions for his Liilin proverbs. 

This fn^ment does not in any way appear to have formed 
a part of the Essex Masque as it wiis actually exhibited. 
But whether it were written for this Masque, or some other, 
the more important thing to be noted here is the fact, that, 
in it, the Baconian poetical prose actually runs into Shake- 
spearean rhymed verse, under our very eyes, thus: — 

"And at Iiut, thin prcrent year, oat of one of the holiest vault* wm 
delivered to him on oracle in the»e words; — 

Seatpd between the Old World and the New, 
A land there ie no otber land may touch, 
Where reigna a Queen In pears and hoaoui triMi 
Stories or fablei do describe no such- 
Hover did Aflaa «ucb a burden bear, 
Ab she, in holding up the world opprejls 
Supplying with her virtue eveij^liere 
'Weakneu of rriroda, errors of ten'antii beiL 

And yel »ho calnui them by her majesty; 

Ko age halh ever wits refined «o fkr, 

And yet she calm: Ibem by her poliey: 

To her Ihy enn must inalie bis Mcrillce, 

If ho "ill have Uia moraing of his eyes. 
This orerlo balh been both our direction hitherto, mA the caus 
wearisome pilKrimaRB ; we do now humbi- bewcch your Majesty 
aiake experience whether we be at the end of our journey or ooL 
JTMgw, Spedding's Lrlltri md Lift, I. 388. 

> Sea While's Wudt^tart, IX , Ifola, IU. 
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Now, if there be any trace of aJl this in the plays, ire 
■hall expect to fiati it in one of Uiose which vere wriltcD 
at about the same datt^, tite " iMidsunituer Xlgbt's Dream " 
(1594), or the " Borneo and Juliet" (loD^), a.id while th« 
Bame ideas were fresh in the author's memory, and similar 
vtsioQS of the ladies were still floating in his imagination. 
Let us go, first, straight to the " Midsuniioer Night'a Dreaoi." 
In the first act, we find no sign of it, but in the second, the 
following passages come up in their order, in which the 
careful listener will scarcely foil, at .once, to recognize their 
identities, and catch the ring of the same metal : — 



"Ptict. Hown 
fairj. Over I 

Through bosh, Ihroogb brier. 
Over park, aver pale, 
Thruui^ flood, through lira, 



whither wwailer you ? 



Jdc 



inhf t 






Pudt. 1 



m that merry mamiertr of the nighL 



The King doth keep hli reveli hers to-night 

Take heed Ihe Queen come dM idttiin hi* eigbtt 

For Obeion i> puaing Tell and <rrath, 

Be«[Ue thai the, at her alttwtuit, kalli 

A loctli/ tof, ttoTi/rom an Indian long! 

She nertr had m> nrMt a changeliag : 

And Jatlooa ObnroQ voold have tbe child 

Knight of hii tnio, lo trace the fonui wiid; 

Bat ihe perTone withhoTilii the loved boy. 

Crowmi him with flowen, and makes him atl bar Joj. 

Tit. Why art thoo hare. 

Come from OitfartkiM tletp of India, 
Bui Aal.fonoolh, t/it boancipg Annum, 
Tour biukin'd miitresi and your warrioar loPB, 
To TbeKDS miut be ircdded? 



The Fairy-land bnji not Che ct 



It beg a little ctiangeling boy, 
Set your heart at raati 
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And, in the ipiced Indian nir^ by night, 
Full oft hath she gossip'd by my side. — 



Which she, with pretty and with HWimming gait 
Following her womb, (then rich with my yimng 9jmtr9f) 
Would imitate, and sail upon the land 
To fetch me tritles, and return again, 
Ab from a voyage, rich with merchandize. 



Puck. I remember. 

Ober. That very time I saw (but thou could'st not). 
Flying between the cold moon and the Earth, 
Cupid all arm*d: a certain aim he took 
At a fair vestal throned by the West, 
And loosed his love-shaft smartly from his bow, 
Am it sftould pitrce a hundred thousand hearts: 
But I might see young Cupid's fiery shaft 
Quenched in the chaste beams of the wat*iy moon, 
And the imperial votaress passed on. 
In maiden mtdUtition^fancy-frtt.^^ — Act II. Sc. 2. 

It IS plain we have here the same idea of the " wander- 
ers," the " Indian youth " bom blind, or Cupid, " the attend- 
ant," and even ** the Squire " (cropping out in a curious 
way), coming from the same ** most retired part " or '* farthest 
steep " of the Indies, near the fountains of the Amazon ; 
and the same blind boy, Cupid, " armed after the Indian 
manner with bow and arrows," or " Cupid all arm'd," in his 
ordinary habit " an Indian naked," but now ** for comeliness 
clad," has arrived in that land, — 

" Where reigns a Queen in peace and honour true; 
Stories or fables do describe no such. 
Kever did Atlas such a burden bear, 
As she, in holding up the world opprest; 
Supplying with her virtue everywhere 
Weakness of friends, errors of servants best; " — 

and, with " high conceit," he lets fly his love-shaft, " aim- 
ing directly at " her Majesty ; for he has come to make his 
sacrifice to " the fair vestal throned by the West," that he 
may have ** the morning of his eyes." And in that " fatal 
glory " that was laid upon him by " an ancient prophecy," 
that he should rid his native India of that Castilian scourge. 
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ich had " wound itself about the body of that continent*' 

nt had not '^pierced near t/ie heart thereof" we have another' 

touch of those same " priuciples more deep nnd fatal," dv^ 

rived from " the ancient Cupid," which are of sucli potencj 

"pierce a kurtdred l/iotisnnd licarit," or as whei 



of the versified part, in the 
Queen reigning -' in peace and honour true," and in the 
particular mention of her " virtue," her ** majesty," and her 
^ policy," surpassing all " stories or fables," we are re- 
minded, at once, of the compliment to her memory in the 
" Henry VIll." ; the line endiug with " everi/wAfrK" so oflen 
repeated in this very play of "A Midsummer Kighfs 
Dream," falls on the ear like the refrain of the same song { 
and one line is almost repeated from the third part of the 



I 



Henry VI.,' 

Thoa *n no Allu foi 
another, from the ' 



w groll > weight"; — . 

As You Like It," - 



" Tlml evtrv fYt 



- Jri ///. St 9. 



the last line doses with a clear ring of the tnie Shake* 
^areHD metal. Ccrlainly, both these oracles nmst hav6i 
been delivered out of one and the same holiest vault, <r^ 
cave, and that no other than Prosjmro's "full, poor cell." i 
And if tliis piece as a whole falls far below his higher 
flights, it is at least equal, in the rhythm and swing of it, to 
these lines from the " Titus Andronicus," which have heen 
cited by Mr. White as indubitably exhibiting the hand of 
Shakespeare in that early play : — 

" Til. In peace and honour rati yoa hsnt, mj rami 
Rorao'i readieBl chnmpiiiin, repose jou here in rest, 
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No Yoioe, but nlence and etemal sleep. 

In peace and honour, rest you here, mj Mms! ** — Aii IIL 8c % 

Or, to these, again, from the ^ Love's Labor 's Lost* : — 

** £ir. Who sees the heavenly Rosaline, 
That, like a rude and navage man of Inde, 
At the first opening; of the gorgeous east, 
Bows not her vassal head, and, stricken blind. 
Kisses the bare ground with obedient breast? 
What peremptory eagle-sighted eye 
Dares look upon the heaven of her brow. 
That is not blinded by her majesty?"— ^c< IK 8e, M, 

But we have a distinct repetition of almost the same 
Ideas and expression in the following lines from the 
'* Richard II.," written soon afterwards : — 

* K. Sick, We'll calm the Duke of Norfolk, you, your son.** —Act LScV 

** Duck. To seek out sorrow that dwells everyto/^re.** — Act L 8c%, 

** Gaunt, This royal throne of kings, this 8cepter*d isle, 
This earth of majesty, this seat of Mars, 
This other Eden, demi -paradise; 
This fortress, built by Nature for herself. 
Against infection and the hand of war; 
This happy breed of men, this little world. 
This precious stone set in the silver sea, 
Which serves it in the otKce of a wall, 
Or as a moat defensive to a house. 
Against the emy of less happier lands; 
This blessed plot, this earth, this realm, this England, 
This nurse, thu« teeming womb of royal kings, 
Fear'd by their breed and famous for their birth. 
Renowned for their deeds as far from home. 
For Christian service and true chivalry. 
As is the sepulchre in stubborn Jewry, 
Of the world's ransom, blessed Mary's son: 
This land of such dear souls, this dear, dear land. 
Dear for her reputation through the world. 
Is now leas'd out, (I die pronouncing it,) 
Like to a tenement or pelting farm." — Act IL Be. 2. 

** O, forbid it, God, 
That, In a Christian climate, iouh r^n^d. 
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SbMld ibew M heinoiu, hUek, obscene a d*ed '. 



in Ikit ital oC peue tu 



awMit."~AiU IV. Se.h 



Is not this the same land, seat, breed of men, wits refinedi 
majesty ? — and the " stories or fables " are merely partic- 
ularized in the play, with a greater ampliHcation through- 
out ; but the tone, style, and manner are the same. And 
" the ancient fable of Atlas," says Bacon, " that stood fixed, 
and bare up the faeaven from falling," was " mcnnt of the 
poles or axietree of heaven ; so assuredly men have a desire 
to have an Atlas or axletree within, to keep them from 
fluctuation"; and the metaphor is repeated in the play, 
thus: — 



which h 



d Cr. Act /. Sc, 3. 



tad in the letter to Essex, thus : — 

" And Ihis 1b Ihe kxlettee vbcKupon I have turned nad shall luni." 
The Masque proceeds thus : — 

** Tour Majotf'! racred preMnc« baUi wrought ths itrangGgt innovation 
Ibat over wai in Ihe world. You have hen before you Seeinj(.Lov«, a 
Prince Indeed, iniC of grtMet lerritoriei than all the Indies: armtd njltr 
tkt Im&M rwoiner with bow and umiir, and when he ifl in bia ordinoiy habit 
■n Indian naked, or acdred witb feathera, Ibougb now Tor eoinelineM clad. 

["Bur. If ;Da would conjure in berjon muat nuke acircle; IF conjure 
Dp love in bei in hia true likenen, be must appear naked and bliad. Can 
jron blaow ber, tben, being a maid jtt mi'd over witb Ihe vir^ crini*oa 
of taoda>t;r. iT aba deny [he appearance of a naked blind boy in ber naked 
•HiiiKaeir." — fienry V.Ael K fin. 2.] 

To proenra hii pardon for the ^raUgem which ho hath nAcd, — 
["Alack, alack! thai Heaven should practice tirattgcnu 
Upon 10 soft a iubject at myMlrt " — Rom. and J., Act J II. 3c. ^] 

and to show his thankfulness for Us eight which he halb by yon recelrad, 
be presenrs your Majesty witb all that is his ; his gift and pri^itri]/ U ht 
meryamg; 

("Tben crash this herb into Ly!*ndor'» ej-oj 
Whose liquor hath this virfuow/mperrs, 
To take fWmi thence all error will bis might, 
And niaks bii eye-baltt roll with wanted «gbL" 

Mid. N. Dr., Aa lil. ac.% 




nc7 «• MMB^M* (bigcd vitk !■— iiiirig tm br; it is ■* the b! 
Man, who knkieA ia IimmiiiiIj thai mj «ein g au ihoiild give bim ■ it. 
■Tbiy u« aecned i mwUbw tn b* tiantwu: it ii M iIh blind et^k* ind 
tiAs hicb vben tbe mv b mnMh. Tlw.v ut tawd to be craduloa*: «lir 

y,e Wind an ew kd- TheT Brt Kid U oth«r lim« In b« inc ' ' " 

tlind mai* fel Ibal whkb ii luiGeelh viDdier to m. Haw o 



e, that H 



u well a moK 



[" Bir. You fonnd hii molei the King yenrnuAt M Me; 
But 1 1 beam do And in each of tbee." 

Lmt-i L. L., At* IV. Br. 1. 
» JTor itit I chide the wartd.wilhont-end hour, 
WUlff I (my »orereigiil walch the dock for you." — SohX.] 
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rhi« m*kn poor lorerj used u blind hoTW^ ei 
■rheel: ■od (hia mikus them ever unlbrtiinste, 
blind fortune, liow can they keep out nf tlw ililcliV 

[" Tliiib. 01 — Ai BTiest horw, Ihit yel would nev«r tl™. 
Pyr. ir I were fair Thiaby, t wureoiily Il><ii«: — 
Qaia, OmoTutroiul OslnnKs! wg «re bauuCed. 
Fniy, Masten! fly, Haiten! help. [Exim 

Puck. I'll fullovr you, I'll lead you about a round, 
Tbrougb boe, through buab, Ihrau(;h brake, Ibmuuh brier 
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I curious window Inlo hoarln of which the 
I ditccm pruliutalion fVoin ftiliieu ur hoart, 
labit of luiud tliit can do Do oIli«r, afl'itl- 



Whyil 



I afleclalio. 



Bui can yoa affeetiou tb« 'oman 7 " — Utr, IKint, 4cl I. Se. L 

" flir. Studiei my lady? Mislrws look on mt: 
Bahuld tba window of my hearl, mioe eye." — i.o>e'( £. i^,.dc( T. ScS. 
" To thw 1 do commend my watchful »oul, 

EroIletlUt Ihe window* of iuiueeyee." — J{>i:i. ///. Act V. Se-S.} 

Again he says: — 

" Bui eontrariwlae her Majesty, col liking to mike windows in<o iiiirn ■ 
heart* and aecret iboughU " l 
And this same window of the ancients appears again 



> LMUr drafted for Walalngham (IMO), Spedd. Lti. and Lift, L OS. 
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Momui required; who, MeiQg In Uie frame oTmin's bean ladi anglea and 
rece»c«, round fault tlint Ihure wan not a wiadow U look into iU mytttli- 
0U9 tind lurtuous witnliiiKS." 1 

It is very plain that this Masque was written to be ex- 
hibited berore the Queen. These extracts will be sufficient 
for the purpose of comparison. William Shakespeare could 
never have seen this Masque. The " Midsummer Night's 
Dream," though not printed uutil 1600, may possibly have 
been performed on the stage before the Masque was written i 
but it would be idle to imagine any other kind of plagiarism 
or imitation to be possible here, than that which one and 
the same full mind may unconsciously make upon itself; 
and these outcroppings of the same ideas, words, and ex- 
pressions, in compositions written at about the same time, 
are altogether too numerous, striking, palpable, and peculiar 
to admit of explanation on any supposition of the common 
usage of the time, or accidental coincidence. And since 
the " Midsummer Night's Dream " has been assigned, almost 
by general consent of the critics, to the year !o!'4, these 
resemblances to the Masque may be taken as some evidence 
tliat these fragments belong to some occasion, which was 
at least as early as 1594. 

> Tanl. of the De Aug., Worla (Boston), IX. V\. 




RICHARD If. 

The statements and allusions contained in Bacon's 

" Apology " or defence against certain imputations con- - 

cerning his conduct towards the Earl of Essex, which was 

addressed to the Earl of De^-onshire, and publislied soon 

afler the death of Essex in IfiOl, made in relation to an 

answer which he gave the Queen, towards the close of the 

'. year 1599, as he tells us, in ''a matter which had some 

affinity" with Essex's cause, and wliich iviui a certain " sedi- 

, tious prelude" then lately dedicated to the factious Earl, 

I being Dr. Hayward's story of the ■■ First Yeare of King 

Henry IV.," at whicli the Queen, thinking there was treason 

' fa it. was " mightily incensed," when interpreted by the 

light of the accompanying history and the personal relations 

' of the parties, will be seen to amount to nothing less than 

I a virtunlly implied admission out of his own mouth that 

be was himself the author of the piny of Richard II. ; for it 

will be made quite certain, that this tragedy was precisely 

the "matter" alluded to, and no other. It will further 

appear to be highly probable, that the Queen herself at 

least strongly suspected, and that even the Lords of the 

Privy Council had some inkling, that such was the fact. 

If this be shown to be so, it will be equivalent of itself to 

I settlement of the question in hand, and it will re 



quire 



some attention. 
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That exqubite disgrace wliich the Queen had been con- 
Btrained to put tipon him, in 1595, had Ijeen comfortably 
solaced in the consideration that her Alajesty did but re- 
serve and not reject him, in the princely entertainment and 
masque at Essex's house, near the close of tliat jear. and 
in the nmnilicent grant of Twickenham Park immediately 
following. The trogedy of Richard II. was most probablj 
written after this date, and during the year 1596. There is 
no mention on record of its existence before it was entered 
and printed in 1597. Molone and some others have sup- 
posed it might have been written as early as 1593—4, and, 
proceeding upon the assumption that the mention made bj 
Camden and by Dacon of the trngedy of Richard 11^ in 
their accounts of the trials of Esses and his co-conspiratars, 
as being an "out-dated" and an "old" play, must have 
referred to some older play by another author, they were 
also led to infer, both that some such old play exbted, and 
that it was that older play, and not this of Shakespeare, 
which was there alluded to. But all this is evidently a 
mistake ; for the Attorney- General, Coke, in his speech on 
the trial of Merrick, expressly says, that "forty shillings 
were given to Phillips the player" to play this tragerty 
before Essex's men. This was no other than Augustine 
Phillips of Shakespeare's company, and the manager at the 
Globe and Hlackfriars ; and it is altogether improbable 
that any other play of that name would be in use by that 
company, at that time, and none such is known to have 
existed. During the year 1595, Daniel published a Rrst 
and second edition of his " Civil Wars," a poem on the 
same subject Mr- WTiile observes some incidents in tliia 
second edition, which lead him to Infer that Daniel may 
have used the play to correct his piece ; but the inference 
of Mr. Knight, that the resemblances are due to the fact 
that the writer of the play had read Daniel's poem, in the 
course of his preparations for his work, and so, that ibe 
play was written after the poem, would seem to be more 
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robable ; or both <rriters may have drawn from the Kame 
dGtotical sources, iadependentl; of cnch other ; and this 
vietr wou)d limit the production of the plav to the year 
159G. In ihat year. Essex is burning the Spanish fleet at 
Cadiz, and the Pope issues his Bull autlioiizing Queea 
Elizabeth's subjects to depose her ; but it is not until about 
15DS, that the Irish keraes under Tyrone and O'.Veil 

El to be troublesome, and wan arise, to which there 
it seem to be some allusion in the play, as in ihese 
here were jnst snch rebels and wars in Ireland, in the 
of lUchard 11^ and to these, as recorded in Holinshed. 

k IS much more probable, if not quite certain, the alhisions 
in the play were intended to refer : nor is there any ground 
on which it can safely be concluded that the play was 
written before 1596. Rut. in 1S94, machinations were on 
foot among the Jesuits, having for their object the dethrone- 
ment of Elizabeth, and looking to Essex as in the interest 
of some successor ; for, in that yenr, a certain book was 
dedicatCid to the Earl of Essex, under the sham-name of 
Doleman (a Jesuit priest) ; but Parsons, Allen, and Ingle- 
field were the true authors of it,* This book set up the 
title of the Infanta of Spain, and perhaps also gave en- 
cotiragement to some supposed right of Essex, derived from 
Thomas of Woodstock, son of Edward III,; and the pre- 
tensions of Essex were already a subject of speculntion in 
the public mind. When Essex visited Bacon, at Twicken- 
ham Park, in October 1505. and made him the gift of land 
in requital of his services, he answered by telling the story 
sf the Duke of Guise, who " had turned all his est-itc into 
obligations," and said : " Jly Lord, 1 see I niiLst be your 
^Lioniager and hold land of ynur gift ; but do you know the 
1 Cundiui't Xm, of t3U.; Ksimea'a Eng. H. 6T4. 
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manuer of doing lio<nage in law ? Always it is with m 
Bsving of Ills Taith lo the king and his other lords ; and 
therefore, my lord, I can be no more youra than I «ras, nntt 
it must be with the ancient sa\'ings.'' There is no certain 
evidence that the play was produced long before it was 
printed, in 1597, and the appearance of such a play, oti the 
stage, at this hme, could not fail to attract the public atten- 
tion. Its bearing upon tlie incipient projects of Ksscx 
(though not intended so to refer) could not fiul to be per- 
ceived ; and it is certain that the play received the counte- 
nance of Essex, and escited the jealousy of the Queen. 
When first printed, no name of the author appeared on the 
title-page, and the entire scene of deposing King Richard, 
containing one hundred and fifty-four lines (saj'S Sfalone), 
was omitted. JMalone attributes the omission to fear of the 
Queen's displeasure, no doubt correctly ; but he falls into 
the mistake of supposing that Dr. Hayward's book was the 
cause of that fear ; whereas that book was not published 
until the year 1599. Moreover, these lines would 
probably be interdicted by the Master of the Revels 
cenj'or nf the press. 

In November 1595. the Queen had taken occasion to 
show to Essex a certain book (probably that of Doleman) 
in such manner as greatly to alarm htm ; but somehow all 
was made fair again, with the help of a splendid entertain- 
ment and the dramatic genius of Bacoa. And, in 1596, 
after the return of Essex from Cadiz. Bacon wrote him an 
urgent letter of advice " to divert her Majesty from this 
impression of a martial greatness," for the reason that there 
could not be " a more dangerous image than this repre- 
sented to any monarch living, much more to a lady, and of 
her Majesty's apprehension." !n the tatter part of 1597, 
Essex's discontent about the matter of the Earl of Notting- 
ham had been appeased with the office of Earl Marshal of 
England, and in the next year, the question of se 
general against the Irish rebels came up. The 
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irfabed to appoint Sir William KdoU.ts. Ensex Lrged Sir 
George Carew, and plainly wanted to go himself. In the 
£scussion which arose he was offended, and turned his 
(»ck on the Queen. Her Majestj- marched up and boxed 
his ears. He was exceedingly wroth, laid his hand on lii.s 
prord, and, swearing he would not have endured so much 
from Henry VHI. himself, led the presence iu high dudgeon, 
lliis eclipse continued from July to October lo9t$. when 
the affiur was apparently recondled, and he received the 
chief command for Ireland, and was commissioucd Lord 
Lieutenant on the 12th of March 1598-9. the Queen re- 
luctantly yielding. Whereupon, Bacon writes him n letter 
of congratulation in which he says: "That your Lordship 
is in tiatu quo pritu, no man taketh greater gladness than 
I do ; the rather, because I assure myself that of your 
eclipses, as this has been the longest, it shall be the lost. 
As the comical poet saith, Neqve iUam Iu »atit noverns, 
tugae te iUa ; hoc uin jit, iht non vicitur." And In con- 
clusion, he takes care to express himself as bearing unto 
his Lordship, "alter her Majesty, of all public persons the 
second duty." ' 

Her disposition towards Essex had been kindly and for- 
giving, but she was doubtful of him, and kept a watchful 
eye upon his courses. Aa ufterwards it becanie evident 
enough, all his movements had reference to a scheme al- 
ready formed In his mind to depose the Queen by the help 
of the Catholic party and the Irish rebels. He goes to 
Ireland in March, 1599, and after various doubtful pro- 
ceedings and a treasonable truce with Tyrone, he suddenly 
returns to London in October following, with a select 
body of friends, without the command, and to the greiil 
surprise and indignation of the Queen ; and, a few days 
ilterwards. finds himself under arrest, and a quasi -prisoner 
ji the house of the I^ird-Keeper. During this year, Dr. 
daywarti's pamphlet appeared: it was nothing more than a 
) LilUn and Lift by Spedding. 11 IM- 
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history of iJie deposing of King Richard IT., says Mulone. 
It was dedicated to the Earl of Essex, without the author^ 
name on the title-page ; but that of John Hayward was 
signed to the dedication. This Hayward was a Doctor of 
Civil Law, a scholar, and a distinguished historian of diat 
age, who afterwards held nn olhce in Chancery under 
Bacon. This pamphlet followed on the heels of the plaj. 
and it may have been suggested by the popularity of the 
play on the stage, or by the suppression of the deposing 
scene in the printed copy. According to Mr. Dixon, "it 
was a singular and mendacious tract, which, under ancient 
names and dates, gives a false and disloyal account of 
things and persons in his own age; the childless sovereign ; 
the association of defence ; the heavy burden of taxation • 
the levy of double subsidies ; the prosecution of an Irish 
war, ending in n general discontent ; the outbreak of blood ; 
the solemn depOKition and final murder of the prince." 
Boliiigbrolie is the hero of the tale, and the existence of a 
title to the throne superior to that of the Queen is openly 
affirmed in it A second edition of the *' Richard II." had 
been printed in 1593, under the name of Shakespeare, but 
with the obnoxious scene still omitted ; and it is not until 
1608, in the established quiet of the next reign, that the 
omitted scene is restored in print. It is plain that, during 
the reign of Kli^iibeth, it would have been dangerous to 
have printed it in full ; nevertheless, it had bad a great run 
on the stage during these years. 

Now, Camden speaks of both the book of Hayward and 
the tr^edy of Richard IL lie states that, on the first in- 
formal inquiry, held at the Lord Keeper's house, in June 
ICOO, concerning the conduct of Essex, besides die general 
charges of disobedience and contempt, " they likewise 
charged him with some heads and articles taken nut of a 
certain hook, dedicated to him. about the deposing Richard 
11." This was doubtless Hajward's book. But in his ao 
eountof the trial of Merrick (couuuander at Essex's houae^ 
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he Kys, he was indicted also, among other things, *' for 
having procured theout-duted tragedy of llichnrd II. to be 
publicly acted, at his own charge, for the entenainment of 
the conspirators," on tlie day before the atiack on the 
Queen's palace. "This," he continues, ''the lawyers con- 
strued as done by htm, with a design to intimate that they 
Were now giving the representation of a scene upon Uie 
stage, which was the next day la be acted in reality upon 
the person of the Queen. And the same judgment they 
passed upon a book, which had been written sometime be- 
fore, by one Ilayward, a man of sense and learning, and 
dedicated to the Earl of Essex, viz. ; That 't was penned 
on purpose as a copy and an encDuragement for deposing 
the Queen." He fiirtlier informs us that the judges, in 
their opinion. " produced likewise several instances from 
I the Chronicles of England, as of Edward 11. and Richard 
I U., who, being once betrayed into the hands of their sub- 
jects, were soon deposed and murdered." And when 
Southampton asked the Attorney- General, on his trial, 
what he supposed they intended to do with the Queen 
when they should have seized her. Coke replied : " The 
same that Henry of Lancaster did with Richard II., .... 
when he had once got the King in his clutches, he robbed 
him of his crown and life." This account of Camden may 
be considered the more reliable in that, as we know from 
a MSS. copy of his Annals, wliich (according to Mr. 
Spedding) stitl remains in the Cottonian Library, contain- 
ii^ additions and corrections in the handwriting of Bncon, 
it had certainly passed under his critical revision before it 
was printed in 1627. And this may help us to a more cer- 
tain understanding of the allusions, which Bacon himself 
makes to these same matters, in his Apology and in his ac- 
count of the trial of Merrick ; for. while in the latter he 
expressly names the tragedy of Richard II., in the former, 
as also in the Apothegms, the book of Dr. Hayward only is 
mentioned by name, while there is, nt the same time, a 
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covert (yet ver; palpable) aDieion b them both to the 
tragedy also, and to his personal connectioD «ith it. 

The lawyers as veil as the judges. Bacon himself in- 
cluded, appear to have made a great handle of this matter 
of KiDg Richard il. and the tr^edj — 

"For ihadepoAing of * rightful king." — .ffioL It., Ad V. Be. 1. 

Coke says, in bis speech on the trial of Blount, " The story 
of Richard II., the act of 1 Henry IV., calling a Parity 
ment, putting the king in Pomfrel Castle, and the king's 
deatli following, are dangerous precedents, and too fitting 
these indictments " ; and again, on the trial of Merrick, he 
Bays, " The story of Henry IV^ being set forth in a play, 
there being set forth the Idlling of the king upon a sbige ; 
the Friday before. Sir Gilly, and some others of the carl's 
train, having an humour to see a play, they must needs 
have the play of Henry IV. The players told ihera that 
was stale : they should get nothing by playing of that : but 
no piny else would serve ; and Sir Gilly gi%-es forty shil- 
lings to Phillips the player to play this, besides whatever 
he could get."* The grave and crabbed Attorney-General, 
who had probably never visited a tlicatre in his life, is 
evidently more intent upon his points of law than upon 
any accuracy of names and detail in these theatrical mat- 
t«ra ; but, while il is clear from tlie whole context, that the 
plii,v Hpt>kvn of was this same tmgedy of Richard II., being 
correctly styled In otlier places, the passage shows how easily 
the nnniiM were confoimded. Bacon makes no such mis- 
take i for. in his speech, it is called '■ the play of deposing 
King itichard 11."* And he further proceeds to cite the 
example of Richard III., '-who (though he were king in 
pnaM'Ktion, and the rightful inheritors but infants) would 
nuvor sleep qutet in liis bed till they wcr« made away; 
•nuch le.i» lit it to be expected that a Catilinarian knot and 
wmMnntion of rebels (who have made i 
' IlomU'i Chib TVW.. I(»^; HU-» 
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irlltioiit so much as ihe fume of a title) would ever en* 
dure that a queeu. who had been their soverergn, and 
had reigned so msny years in such renuwi) and policy, 
should continue longer alive than should make in their uwn 
turn." Which same "knot" appears again in the play 
itself, thus ; — 

" Hi* ancient knot of d*nganni« adianariea." — Art HI. St. 1. 

" SrtjF. A knot ;oa Bra of dunned blondiuiiken ; " — lb. til. Be. 3. 

and thus, again : — 

" Will jua anlinlt 
Thii cbaiiyi knot of aU-abliorrcd w>r?" 

iaarylV.,Acl V. Sc.l. 

Again, he continues, " This construcdon is no mystery or 
quiddity of law : the crown is not a garland or mere out- 
ward ornament, but consists of preeminence and power ; 
and therefore when the subject will take upon him to give 
law to the king, and to make the sovereign and command- 
ing power become subject and commanded, such subject 
layetb bold of the crown, and taketh the sword out of the 
lung's hand " : — 

*> K. IticA. SubJHled thua, 

How can jou Mjto mo, I am > king?" 

Ad I' I, Se. a. 

" Am*. Wh«t subject can give MDIsnce on bin king? 
And who riWhere that is not Richard's subject V 
Thieves are not judged, bat thev an, by to hear, 
Although apparent guilt lie seen in lb«m. 
And than the Tigure of liod't luajei^, 
Bia captain, slewiid, deputy-elect, 
Aaidnlcd, arowned, planted many yean, 
Bo Judged by subject and inferior breath. 
And he himself not present? 

I rpfMk (o subjects, and a subject speaks, 
Bdn'd np by God thus boldly for his king." 

Act IV. 8c. 1. 

" King Sifll. For 1 bave g,Wen here my soul's M 
T undeck the pompom body of s king: 
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" K. Rich. 

Some w»y of ■ 
W»y hourly tr 



Or I 'n be boricd ii 



king's bigbw^, 
ire mibjecU' fut 
neign't bud. 

court be doth (Cleiid 



JVorii. My lord, in [be base . 
To speak with yoa : may it pliiDM you to come down? 

King Rich. Down, donu, I comei like gliilering PhaU^ 
Wanting the rnansge of unruly jadei. 
In the bue coutt? Bus court, where kings groir btaa. 
To oame at traitore' calle, and do tbem grace. 
Id tbe base court V ComedawDi' Down, cotut! down Kingl' 
Ael ill. Ac. t. 

Here, we have, in Bacon, rightful inheriton, appartnl 
thejl, and garland or ornament ; • aDd in the play, rigktftd 
hing, apparent gtult, and undtck ; an identity in the tise of 
words particularly to be noted, as well as th« thought, 
style, and manner. 

\Vhile Essex was yet in the custody of the Lord Keeper, 
or under arrest, between October of 1599 and the summer 
of 160l>, and before his treasonable plot had come to a head, 
or to a decisive and clear breach with the Queen. Bacon, 
who had warned him agmnst aspiring to a miliUiT,- great- 
ness, who was not in the secret of his scheme, and doubt- 
less believed his wayward courses were due to errors of 
judgment ratlier than to any disloyalty at heart, had ex- 
hausted all his wit and invention, and at last the patience 
of the Queen, in his efforts to palliate the conduct of 
Essex, to assure her of his loyalty, and to obtain for him a 
restoration to her favor ; until, at length, about the month 
of September of that year (1600), "Essex, drawing now 
towards the catastrophe," says Bacon, " or l.tst part of that 
tragedy, for which he came upon the stage in Ireland, his 
treasons grew to a farther ripeness," and the coae became 
desperate. The Queen, remembering the "continual, in- 
cessant, and conlident speeches and courses " that he had 
held, became " utterly alienated " from liim, turned her 
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back upon him, and would scarcely speak to him for three 
non^s after, nor until he had made the most passionate 
appeal to her justice and affection, that whereas be h»d lust 
many friends on account of his opposition to Essex, he w:is 
now to lose her favor on account of his friendship and zeal 
in his behalf, and to find himself in the condition of what 
*■ the Frenchmen call enfajit perdut." Whereupon ht-r 
Majesty was " exceedingly moved," and willed him " to rest 
upon this, ■gratia ntea iuffieil,' " and " a number of other 
sensible and tender words and demonstrations, such as 
more could not be"; but, as touching Essex, "n« verbum 
quidem" not a word more. 

Meantime, thb play of Richard 11. has had a great run 
upon the stage ; it has had the open countenance of Esses 
and his crew, who have been constant auditors at the Globe 
and Blackfriars; the public mind has caught his drill; and 
understood the application that was being made of it : and 
even the groundlings have not failed to perceive its bearing 
Vfoa Essex's disloyal schemes. Ilayward's book also comes 
in, with its express dedication to Es.'^x, its slill clearer drill, 
and its more palpable treason, to add to the general agita- 
tion and ''put in the people's heads boldness and faction," 
and sdll more to inflame the anger and excite tlie alarm of 
the Queen. Hayward was seized and sent straight ti> the 
Tower, and some months afterwards (August 4lh, IWl)' 
when Lambard, Keeper of the liecords, waited upon her 
Majesty at the palace, she exclaimed- "I am Hichard. 
know you not that ! " And referring to Essex, she coii- 
tinued : " lie that will forget God will also foi^et his ben- 
efactors : this tragedy was played forty times in open streets 
and houses."' Plainly, this was the play, and not the 
book. 
Now, it was late in the year 1 '>99, and as Bacon says, 
about the middle of Michaelmas term," (diat is, about the 
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middle of November,) vhile Essex was under arrest at Uw ] 
Lord-Keeper's house, he himself having free access to her 
Majest;, not onlj- as courtier but as couosel in her legal 
business, and not long after the time when her Majesty had 
dined at his lod^e at rwickenham Park, when, though pro- 
fessing not lo be a poet, he had prepared a sonnet ■' directly 
lending and alluding to draw on her Majesty's reconcile- 
ment " witii Essex, that he had the interviews of which he 
speaks in this Apology and relates the anecdotes which fol- 
low. After telling this story of the Sonnet, he proceeds 
thus: — 

- But I could never prevail with her. though I am per- 
suaded she saw plainly whereat I levelled ; and she plainly 
had me in jealousy, that I was not hers entirely, but stUl 
had inward and deep respect towards my lord, more than 
stood at that time with her will and pleasure. About the 
same time, I remember an answer of mine in a matter 
which bad some affinity with my lard's cause, which, though 
it grew from me. went after about in other's names. For 
her Majesty beiug mightily incensed with that book which 
was dedicated to my Lord of Essex, being a story of tha 
Rrst year of King Henry IV^ thinking it a seditious preU 
ude to put into the people's head boldness and faction, 
said, she had an opinion that there was treason in it, and 
asked me if I could not find any places in it which might 
be drawn within case of treason : whereto I answered ; For 
treason, surely 1 found none ; but for felony, very many. 
And when her M^esty hastily asked me. Wherein ? I told 
her the author had committed very apparent theft ; for he 
had taken most of tlie sentences of Cornelius Tacitu-S and 
iruKslated them into English, and put them into his text" 

In this Apol<^, Bacon is vindicating himself from unjust 
aspersions touching his conduct towards Essex, and he is 
giving here an account of his intercesaons with the Queen 
in hb hehalf : and this anecdote, as well as that which G>i- 
MrCt is lugg^ io l>y *^? of sbowing his zeal for Essex, and 
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the>' are for the most part digressiooB ; and liaving related 
them, he returns again to the main thread uf his subject. 
After dbtinctly sUiting that the QuecD plainly had himself 
in jealousy, that lie was not entirely hers, but still had more 
inward and deep respect towards Essex than stood with her 
will and pleasure, he introduces tlie anecdote as con^^isting 
in an answer of his in a matter which had some afliiiity 
wilh Essex's cause, which answer grew frmn liiinMif, anil 
went after about in others' names. He then turns upon 
Dr. Hayward's book as the thing which had mightily tu- 
censed her Majesty ; but that was not the only "mattur" 
be had in mind. Tliat tiook went only in the name of Hay- 
ward himself; his name was signed to the dedication of it; 
he was sent to the Tower for it; he confessed himself the 
author of it, in an apologetical letter ; it was attributed to 
no one else ; and there is no reason to doubt that he was 
the author of it, nor that the fact was well known both to 
Bacon and the Queen. Nor is it to be im.igined that 
Bacon himself could have been suspected of having written 
such a book at that time or any other. But considering the 
character of that book, its near affinity with the tragedy of 
Kchard U. as well as with Essex's cause, and the per- 
sonal relations of Essex, Bacon, and the Queen, it becomes 
highly probable, if nut quite certmn, that in thus bringing 
up this matter against Uacon's intercession, with the sug- 
gestion that there was treason in it, she either knew, or 
strongly suspected, that Bacon himself was the author of 
that play, and meant to throw it up at him in this manner. 
Bacon sees her drift, and endeavors to parry the blow with 
a jest. This is further manifest in the allusion to the tbefl 
upon Tacitus. The play, as we have seen, was as notorious 
in this same connection as Dr. Hayward's book ; but being 
B mere historical drama, written without any reference to 
Essex's treason, though perverted to his uses, it could not 
M> well be laid hold of. The play did grow from him. and 
■rent about afterwards in others' names : H:iywnrd's hook 
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never went in any other name but hU own. Bacon himself 
also tells us. in this same tract, that " in the heat of all the 
ill news from Ireland " and the agitations going on, while 
the Council were in session concerning Essex, in November. 
1599, " there did fly about in London streets and theatres 
divers seditious libels, and Paul's and ordinaries were full 
of bold and factious discourses," to the Earl's disadvantage ; 
and yet the Queen, in her clemency, only " thought herself 
of a mean to right her own honor, and yet spare the Earl's 
ruin." The theatre is thus distitiutly brought in for a share 
in the business. 

So capital a joke did this piece of wit appear to Bacon, 
that he could not spare to record it among his Apothegms, 
thus: — 

"ES. Tbg book of depming Sing Richmnl Iha Second, and Ihe eomiiig in 
of Hmry tho Fonnh, unpimsed Id be wriiWn by Dr. Hajward, who w«fl 
oommitlisd to the Towar tnr it, had much incenoed Queen Eliialieth; and 
•be uked Hr. Bacon, belog or her leomHl coiuiKt, Whether there nai aay 
tnasoa conuined ia it? Mr. Bacon mlcDdiag la do him a pltagiin. and Co 
lakeoffthaQueen'ibillenieMiriLhamcrTj'conteil, aniirend.'No Madam, 
for treaBOD I cannot deliver an ofHaioD that then ii tnv, bat tftv much 
felony' The Queen appreheadiiig it gladly, aaked. How? And Wherein? 
Hr. BscoD uuwered, " Becauie he had alolen maa; of hii HinleDna and 
DODceiU oot or Comalina TatiOu." 

The designaUon here given to the book comes much 
nearer to a correct oamiag of the play than it does to the 
title of Dr. Hayward's pamphlet, and the suggestion that 
the Doctor was committed to the Tower for only being tup- 
posed to be the author, and that he. tn his answer, intended 
to do the Doctor a pleasure, looks very much like an 
attempt at a cover, and is, to say the least, a Uttle ctirioiia 
in itself. That Dr. Ilaywiird had translated out of Tacitus 
was, of course, a mere pretence ; but that the play drew 
largely upon the " sentences and conceits of Comeliua 
Tacitus," will he shown to be quite certain. 

Tills was not the end of the matter : it came up agalc 
upon a similar occasion, not long afterwards, for the Aj 
ogy proceeds thus : — 
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to produL-c bi 

hu pcrvua, but nek hia tlj] 

of bnokj, and bt eajoined lo 



Id It, bul Ibot it had Hnu ir 



Now, why this question of the authorship of Dr. Hay- 
vard's book, when it was published under his own name, 
ftDd be was confessedly and Dotoriously the writer of it? 
But of the author of this tr^edy, though printed witli the 
name of William Shakespeare on the title-page, there 
might have been more room for question ; and the racking 
of his person to produce hi.', author might have been more 
suggestive to the wit of " Mr. Bacon " than be was willing 
more openly to confess. The Queen suspected that this 
matter which' grew from him. but went after about in others' 
names, here supposed to be Dr. Ilayward's book (it not 
being his intention to state more expressly what that " mat- 
ter" was), had some more mischievous author than even Dr 
nayward ; and who, then, was it ? certainly, not Essex, to 
whom it was dedicated, for she doubtless knew very well 
that he had employed the pen of Francis Bacon in all 
lengthy papers which he had had occasion to write ; and 
perhaps she thought, or intended to insinuate, if not that it 
csine from the same source as the play itself, at least that 
it was countenanced by a patronage equally mischievous as 
that which had encouraged the play; and this threat that 
she would have the ostensible writer racked to produce 
the real author, looks very much like a home thrust at 
Bacon him.self Again, he averts the blow with a jest : and 
a very curious jest it was. It will be remeTnbered that the 
play had been printed in 1598 under the name of William 
Shakespeare, and that the story of it, the history of the 
Wars of the Roses, had already been continued in the 
first and second parts of the " Menry tV." (the deposition 
of Bicfaard and the usurpation of Henry occurring in th» 
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Uililille of the play of Richard II.) and in ibe ** Hrary 
V„' which last must have btwn then (in ld99) actuallj ja 
hand, or but lately finbfaed ; for the following lines of the 
fifth chorus would seem to have been written belore the 
return of Essex from Ireland, in Septemberof that year: — 

" Oor. Ai b? a lover but loving likdibood, 
Wan DOW tbc Genvral of our grBcioiu Empnia 
lAa ID good lime be may) from Inlind coming, 
Briaging nbellioD broacbeil on bia sHOrd, 
Haw manj would tbo peacdul cilT qoit 
Towfllcomeym."— Jet V. CAww 

And the dancer in the epilogue to the second part of tl 
" Henry IV." is made to say, " our humble author will cod- 
tinue the story, with Sir John in it, and make you menj 
with the fair Katherine of France " ; and in the concluding 
chorus of the " Uenry V.," the writer addresses himself to _ 
the audience in these words; — 

"Chor. Tbug far. wilb couch aad all unabli 
Oui bcDdiog aatbnr bath paraaed the ilor;"! 

that is to say, the story of the Wars of the Boses, which 
began with the " Richard II." — 

" Contiioing the deposing of a king." 
In like manner, the Prince Hal of the " Henry IV." is pr»<f 
dieted it) the " Richard II.," in the *' unthrifty son " off 
BoUngbroke, thus : — 

" fiol. Inquire at London, 'mongat Ihe taverns tt 
For lhe»c, they say, he daily doth freciucnt, 
With onreitrained loose compaaionni 
Eien nuqb, Ihey any, as tland in narrow lanea, 
And beat our watch, and nib our paiMngera: 
While he, young wanton and effeminate boy. 
Take* on the point of honour, (o lupport 
So diuolute a crew." — Act V. Sc. 8. 

But in these subsequent pieces, instead of the aspiring 
Henry Bolingbroke usurping a ttunne, deposing an anointed 
king, cherishing rebellion, putting in the people's head * 
boldness and Action, and furnishing a dangerous exampl«r. . 
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*tno fitting" to these times, of a tragedy which maybe 
transferred from the stage to tlie state, we hnvc nnw the 
ftcetlous Sir John only treasonably corrupting the true 
prince; and at length the "fat knight" and hb author 
have so grown into favor with the ofTended Queen, that, as 
ibe tradi^ODS say, she bad herself commanded the story to 
be continued in anotlier piece ; which was done in this 
same year 1599-1600, in the " Meny Wivea of Windsor." 
And if this tradition can be relied on, it may give still 
further point to the wit of Bacon's answer. This sugges- 
tion, that the reputed author should t>e required to continue 
the story, and that he would himself undertake to judge, 
by collating die styles, whether he were the author or no, 
may possibly be underst4Xid to apply to Dr. Ilajward's his- 
tory ; but it would thereby lose the best port of tlie wit : 
certainly no one was better prepared than himself to judge, 
by the styles, of the identity of the authorship, if it were 
the ptay which he had in his mind. And upon Uiis hint, 
we also may undertake to judge, by collating the styles, 
whether or no he were the author of these plays. 

Nor was this all. But when the informal inquiry came 
on, before the Lords Conimissioners, in the summer of 1 1>00, 
Bacon, in a letter to the Queen, desired to be spared from 
taking any part in it as Queen's Counsel, out of considcr- 
fttiun of his personal obligations to his former patron and 
&iend. But the Queen would listen to no excuse, and his 
request was peremptorily refused. It will be borne in mind 
that the Queen's object in this inquiry was, to vindicate her 
own course and the honor of the crown, without subjecting 
Essex to the dangers of a formal trial for high treason, nnd 
that ber intention then was to check and reprove him, hut 
DOt to ruin his fortunes. Bacon made up his mind at once 
to meet the issue thus intentionally forced upon him, and 
he resolved to show to her, as he says, that he " knew the 
rees of duties"; that he could discharge the highest 
idiitj' of the subject to the sovereign, against aL obligations 
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of pri™te friendship towards an erring fiiend ; wherein, 
says Fuller, very justly, " he was not the worse friend for 
being the better subject " ; ' and that if he must renounce 
either, it should be Essex, rather than the Queen, who hud 
been, on the whole, personally, perhaps, the belter friend 
of the two to him : — well knowing, doubtless, that condi 
is oftentimes explained equally well by the basest as by 
lolli&st motives, and that the latter are generally the nil 
difficult of appreciation. The next thing he heard was. that 
the Lords, in niaking distribution of the parts, had assigned 
to him, " by the conclusion binding upon the Queen's 
pleasure directly, nolens volens" that part of the charges 
which related to this same " seditious prelude " ; at which 
he was very much annoyed. And they determined, he says, 
■' that I should set forth some undutiful carriage of my lord, 
in giving occasion and countenance to a seditious pamphle^i 
as it was termed, which was dedicated unto him, which wmI 
the book before-mentioned of King Henry IV. Wherfr 
upon I replied to that allotment, and said to their Lordships, 
that it was an old matter, and had no manner of coherence 
with the rest of the charge, being matters of Ireland, aud 
thereupon that I having been wronged by bruits before, 
this would expose me to them more ; and it would be said 
I gave in evidence mine own tales." "What bruits ? What 
tales ? The Lords, evidently relishing the joke, insisted (hat 
this part was fittest for him, as " all the rest vcas matter of 
charge and accusation," but this only " matter of roveat 
uud admonition :" wherewith he was but " little satisfied," 
as he adds, " because I knew well a man were better to 
be charged with some faults, than admonished of some 
others.'' Evidently, here was an admonition which he did 
uot like, and it is plain that he took it as personal to him- 
self Nevertheless he did actually swallow tliis pill ; for 
we learn from other history that on the hearing before the 
Lords Commissioners " the second part of Master Baoonit 

1 Wdraia of England, U. iSa. 
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Accusation was, that a certain dangerous seditious pamphlet 
was of late put forth inio print concerning the first year of 
the reign of Henry the Fourth, but indeed the end of 
Ricliard the Second, and that my lord of Essex, who thought 
fit to be patron of that book, oiler the book had been out a 
week, wrote a cold formal letter to my lord of Canterbury 
to coU it in again, knowing belike that forbidden things are 
most sou^t after." * 

As to what these ~ bruits" were, some light may be 
gained from certtun letters * which were written about the 
month of December 1599. Bacon himself informs us in 
the Apology that he had several times dissuaded the Queen 
from taking proceedings in the Star Chamber against 
Esses, in consequence of which her Majesty's " face and 
manner" bad not been "so clear and open "to him as 
before, and when be happened one day to be absent from 
the Star Chamber, there was " a deep silence " from her to 
him ; and, it seems, he addresses a letter to her, in which 
he entreated her Majesty " not to impute his absence to 
any weakness of mind or un worthiness," and complains that 
all the world was against him, and that his ■' life had been 
threatened and his name libelled." He also writes letters 
to Lord Howard and Sir Robert CecD, in which he defends 
himself against certain false aspersions touching his con- 
duct towards Essex, and says, " There is shaped a tale in 
London's forge," that he had delivered opinion to the Queen 
that Essex's cause came within case of prmmimire and high * 
treason ; and he denounces these reports as " libels and 
lies," having their " root in some light-headed envy at his 
accesses," and suggests that " these courses and bniitt hurt 
Essex more than all." No doubt these were the " bruits," 
which had been raised agmnst him before ; but there is 
nowhere allusion to any tales, of which it could be said he 
gave in evidence his own, unless it were this same '' matter." 
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And so, as he had been wronged before by these 
this part, now. would expose liin) still 
lies '' of the same liind, and it would also be said he gave 
in evidence his own tales I 

Thus we see liow Essex had been compelled to disclaim 
this dedicalioii ; and Bacon was now mode to swallow bis 
part in that business (whatever it was) by an express con- 
clusion of the Queen's pleasure. His first objection to the 
allotment is, that this part of the charge was an " old 
matter." But this dedicaUon was not so very old a matter. 
Dot older than the matters of Ireland, being scarcely a year 
old ; but the play was somewhat older, and he might very- 
well urge that this tragedy had nothing to do with Essei 
treason in Ireland, which was of later dste than llie pli 
There had been bruits to his prejudice before, 
" old matter" would expose him to them still more, and 
would be said he gave in evidence his own tales 
these tales and this " matter" which grew from himself^ 
still preferred to go about in others' names. According 
Mr. Tobie Matthew, it had been just so with the moat pro- 
di^ous wit in all England, whose name was Francis Bacon, 
though known by another. And as some further proof ihu 
this play of Richard II. made an equal figure with Hay- 
ward's book in all tliese troubles and in the public mind, 
and was precisely that very same " old matter." and none 
otlier, we may take Bacon's own construction (wherein the 
old matter becomes the old phiy) from his account of the 
trial of Merrick, which nms thus : — 

" The afternoon before the rebellion, Merrick, with • 
great number of others, that afterwards were all in the 
action, had procured to tie played before tliem the play of 
deposing King Richard the Second ; neither was it casuaL 
but a play bespoken by Merrick, and not so only, but when 
It was told him by one of the players, that the play was old 
and they should have loss in playing it, because few would 
come to sec it, there was forty shillings extraordinary given 
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to play, and so, thereupon, played it wus. So earnest wai 
be to satisfy bis eyes wiih the sight of that tragedy, which 
he thought soou after his lordship should bring from the 
stage to the state, but that God turned it upon their own 

Agoiu. this account of the tragedy of Richard 11. may 
throw some light on the behaviour of the Queen towards 
Bacon (and Essex) in the matter of his promotion. As we 
have seen, the name of Essex had been used publicly in 
connection with the schemes of the Jesuits as early as li>?4. 
Bacon was avowedly the confldential counsellor and a 
known adherent of Essex and his party. Essex's counten- 
ance of this play and of Hayward's book had been viewed 
by her in the light of unduljful carriage toward his sov- 
ereign ; and when an opportunity occurred, it was made a 
ground of formal accusation against him. Tlie unfortunate 
subsidy speech may not have been the only objection to 
Bacon's advancement He had never actually repented of 
that error, but rather justified his course ; an offence which 
might easily be pardoned and forgotten. It had been so 
far overlooked that she had continued to employ him in her 
legal business, though without a regular appointmetit as 
Queen's Counsel, and she had rewarded his services with 
various gifts and grants, and bestowed upon him many 
marks of her favor. But this matter of a persistent ad- 
herence to the fortunes of Essex, even in his wayward 
courses, while these machinations were abroad using his 
name and his title from Edward III. in a way that tended to 
her dethronement, being an affair of high political import 
as well as personal to herself, was neither to be counte- 
nanced nor forgotten, though it might be endured. H was 
plain to the actors themselves, in the repeated efforts made 
for his advancement, during these years, that some secret 
■nd inexplicable quirk had got possession of her mind : she 
held fast to the Cecils and resisted all solicitations in hiii 

iJketataSoaii/'lAeTitaimB/Ii'jbmEartofEHix, irc»-i:t(Fhil«l.) 366. 
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behalf. During her whole reign, her mind had been d 
turbed witli anxieties about her title to tlie throne, 
several successive cODspiracies of Campion, Throckmorton, 
and Parry and Babington, down to the beheading of Mary 
Queenof Scots, in 1587, had been contrived and suppressed; 
and still, in 1594, Parsons and Inglefield were at worlc 
Essex, though a Mnsman and favorite, was a great noble 
and the leader of a powerful party, which it was not safe to 
allow to become too powerful. Her latest days were dis- 
quieted by doubts of her own ministers ; and it need not 
appear surprising that she was unwilling to place Essex's 
confidential adviser in the line of promotion to the highest 
offices in the State, nor that an apprehension so secret and 
profound should not appear on the sur&ce of things. So, 
when the question of the Soliciton>hip came up, she was 
in no haste " in determining of the place," as we learn Ironi 
the Letters. She answered Essex that '• Bacon bad a great 
wit and much learning, but that in law be could show to 
the uttermost of his knowledge, and was not deep " ; and 
that had to be taken for an answer. It was not always the 
jealousy of the Cecils that stood in his way ; both Lord 
Bui^bley and Sir Robert Cecil now urged his suit It was 
laid to Lord-Keeper Puckering ; but the Qdfeen was *■ never 
peremptory but to my lord of Essex." When Essex was 
" passionate " for him, she vras '' passionate against htm " ; 
and bid Essex " go to bed, if he could think of nothing 
else." She said to Essex, " she showed her mislike to the 
suit" as well as he "his affection for it"; and that "if 
there were to be a yielding, it was fitter to be " of his side. 
Did she fear that he would put in the people's head bold- 
ness and faction, with his seditions preludes? Did she 
know that Essex was even aspiring to her crown, or, |fl 
least, looking to be her successor ? ^M 

" ADd Tou thill do abet him in diis kind, ^| 

CberiBb rebelliun, and are nbels ilL" — SUk. II., Ad II. St. S. 

So, the honorable offender in the " Timon " had been knowr 




■■ Bacon says of &L Fortius Cato, that " he liad a bitter 
longue, and loved to cherish factions." 

He irrites to his brother Anthony : " This is Essex, and 
she is more angrj with him than with me. . . . My conceit 
is, that I am the least port of my own matter ; . ■ ■ for I 
know her Majesty's nature, that she neither caret!) though 
the whole surDanie of Bacons travelled, nor the Cecils 
neither." And he adds, "But what the secret of it is. 
oeuiit* aquila: nim penetravtl." The secret of it, or at least 
one rational explanation of it, and that not beyond the 
reach of an eagle eye, would seem to be clearly revealed 
in course of the pn^ress of this Essex drama. In the very 
next act of it, now in 1599-1600, Essex's schemes are 
brought to a head and final issue. Bacon is forced de- 
cisively and once for all to choose between him and her : 
he cannot serve two masters, la the next act, he is com- 
pelled to prosecute bis old friend and patron, no excuse 
admitted, on that particular part of the charge which related 
to those " factious and seditious preludes which bad been 
flying about the streets and theatres of London," and which 
had a near affinity with Essex's cause, including that tragedy, 
which had been " played forty tinies in London streets and 
houses," — that very " matter" which grew from him, " and 
went after about in others' names." And in the last 
act, her Majesty's learned counsel adduces as proof of 
treason against Merrick, late " Commander over Essex's 
House," that he had specially procured the play of Richard 
n. to be enacted before Essex's men, thinking his lordship 
was about to bring that tragedy from the sti^e to the state, 
even at the risk of giving in evidence his own tales ! 

After this significant hint from Bacon himself, that whole 
" sentences and conceits " had been transferred from Tao< 
itus iato the play, it should be expected, if this iaterpreta- 
tion be correct, that some traces of them would be found in 




it; and herein we have a. remarkable confirmation of ihe 
truth of the supposition. Tacitus was a favorite author 
with Bacon. Itluch of the brevity and neatness of the 
style of both Bacon and the plays may be due. in some de- 
gree, to the mode! of Tacitus. " Of all stories," says he, 
'■ I think Tacitus simply the best" And in the speech on 
the King's Messages (1609), he alludes lo Tacitus's ac- 
count of Nerva and Nero, in these words : — 

" If the king's sovereignty receive diminution, or any de- 
gree of contempt, we shall be a meteor, or 'eor. 

pus imptr/tete mt'tlum,' which kind of bodies come speedily 
to confusion and dissolution. And herein it is our happi- 
ness, that we may make the same judgment of the king, 
which Tacitus made of Nerva; • Divta Nerva ret olim dis- 
iociahllei mucait, imperium et UbertaitmC Nerva did tem- 
per tilings that before were thought incompatible, or iiisoci- 
able, sovereignty and liberty." And again, in the Advance- 
ment : " What was the cause of Nero's fall or overthrow ? 
ApolloniuB answered again : Nero could tune the harp 
well ; but in government he always either wound up the 
pins too high, and strained the strings too far ; or let tbeiu 
down too low, and slackened the strings too much. ^ 

[■'logo. [Aiidr.] O! you are well tun'd DOW; ^H 

But I 'il set down the pegs thit inaka Uiii music" ^| 

OA., Act II. Sb. L] 7^ 

Here we see the difference between regular and able 
princes, and irregular and incapable, Nerva and Nero. The 
one tempers and mingles the sovereignty with the liberty 
of the subject wisely ; and the other doth interchange it, 
and vary it unequally and absurdly." In Tacitus we find 
these words ; " Nerva Oteiar Ttt olim dinociahilrs mifcuerit, 
Principalum ac libertalem " ; and again : " Sed impetxUurat 
et hominibut, qui nee lotam terviiutem paii pottmU, titc lotam 
iibtrialem." * And the same ideas and imagery are clearly 
discernible in the following passag&s from the play : ■^~ 
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*■ JC. Ke». For I h«Te given bero my soul's 
T* nndeck the pompom body of ■ king; 
Hkka glory bwe, and aovereigaty a ilave. 
Proud Sl^cslytiubjeol, W»W »pe»»«ut." — ^ 

" Which so rous'd up with baiiteroiis unUm'd i 

" AbrlA. Diilongue La now a striuglMS Sii* 
A, 

" Horf, And now my longud'a use ia (o me 
Tliac ut oDiitjixigffd viol, or a harp ; 
Or like a cunaiag iuatrumeal caa'd up 
Or, being open, pul into hi* bindi 
Th«t knowe no touth to tune the harmony." - 

" K. Rich. This iniuic mads me: let ll boiu 
For tbongb it have halp madniBn to thuir wit*, 
In me, il He«mB, it will make vise men mad," 



Wherewith the following sentences from Tacitus concern- 
ing Nero and his devotion to music and the barp {exthera), 
I may also lie compared ; — 

" Tetui illi cnm erat, corriculo qnadriganun idaiBten i nee minus fcednm 
Ma^nm, dtbera Indicum In niodum caavre. cum cisnaret; quid Regiboe 
^intiqidi DncibuB ractitalDm memorabai."— Tac. Arm. XIV. U. 

** bifCnditor Iheatnim, cum ciihera legere obtemperan*." — lb. XVI. 1. 

" Poetiemo ipM acenam incedit, multa curm lantana citheiam." — lb, 
ZJV.16. 

" Quia eat Nero dthcri, i(4 Piso tn^co omatu, canebat" - 



ft. .17. 89. 



In the letter of " Advice to the Earl of Rutland on his 

Travels," written for I^sex in 159G, the same year with 

this play, there are some expressions which may remind 

the reader of the character of Richard, and also of certain 

I fines of the play : — 

I " Bat if there be not in natun ume partner to thii active rtrengtb, it 
am never be obtained by any industry ; for the virtues which am proper 
unto it lie libcmllty or nugnrflciMice. uid fortitude or rasgnsnimityi and 




■iVdi W dM UeMi, «■( kaic gone I7 tke ane mad Mta 
lltt fitf. BwM OMdd Mt fare domd Aob rtwiu fi^ 
dw p%, md there b aot the naiattst |iiiilwiaiij Oa 
ffiMlMHpeve ooold have been frnakr, at mce, with the 
vtltiap of TadtBi sod Umm wmjm^ of AfNOoaiiB: nd 
I( ia eerteiii be could hare b o r ru i re d nothiiig fer thii ph^ 
firmn Iba Speech, or from the AdrancemenL And the 
MiD« \m»fjaj thowa itaelf again io the iV Ja^MMti*, thos : 
" nit varUblt aad wM* 1 laipmllfiiii md MnKtw* if noi'i Mr ^ 
madaliManrariat iaibwDartornddi ■nil r «ii»iiiitii ■niliiiwhlpi. ■Mifc 
b Muilr put Otf ef lui*. Aut tbocftirc IIm potta did nil M ta^Hm mmtt 
■adiMdWiwIa ApoDeibMuuailMBcBiiiiof Iwth thavaiubakrat At 
•oil fbttlmiMt*al ItM pbfddan ii bai to kaow how to •tectefc oad tB* 
Um barp of naa'a bod/, tbu Uw hannoDj aaj b* wttboot all b^ifaa^ w 
<bn>nl.-i 

Again he wriUM : 



1 BpaddtniCi Tnn. 1^ H» IH A»g., Work, ( Boiton ), IX., IS 




Th* baj-t»» is « 

n bigU tbe Sztd Mui of h> 

Tha |alfrAe>d n 

And laan-kicA'd fniflteU wliii|itr bmital «kaBgt: 



SaL Ab. Richv4, vrtli tb* rjm of Iimtj ouad, 
I Me thjt glor}-, like ■ tbooi'mn lUr, 
FaQ lo ibe bus tulh from Ib« firmuKM." — Aa II. Bci. 

The identity of ihe ideas and imagery here is so clear 
and palpable as la need no comment Some trace maj 
also be observed in these tines of the author's reading of 
Holinshed's history of Richard IL, in which it is related 
that "in this year (1399), in a manner throughout ail the 
realme of England, old baie-trees withered, and afterwards, 
contraric to all men's thinking, grew grecne againe. a 
strange sight, and supposed to impart some unknown 
event "*;' but Holinshed makes no mention of meteon;, 
the filed stars of heaven, the pale-faced moon, prophets 
whispering fearful change, rich men looking sad, the un- 
strung viol and the harp, nor nifiians dancing and leaping; 
these come from Tacitus. 

So, also, Bacon says in the Essay of Seditions and 
Troubles: — 

"When diafords, and quarrel*, and ftclions, «re rarripd openly and 
•udufmuly, i[ U a aign Iba reyerence at govemmum ia IobI; fi 
1 Toe. Bin. I. 8. « Toe. Am. Xn. 47. » fb. XV. 3B. 
* Ji. XV. 39. • Toe. flfit I. 4- • Ckrm. nf Eng. II- 
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MOtiaai of the p'calest persons in ■ gnvemmenl ought to be ma Uw mo- 
tknu of ihc [jIuEi^ta und^r primtint moiiii (mccordiog to the old opmionj, 
»hjcb is tbu cvecy of (Iieni u carried (wiRly bj Ibe highest luolun, add 
•olUy in tbeir own motion; uid therefore, shcn gnat oaei in their oun 
particular molion more vloleoLlf. and, as Taciliu espreaHth it wdl. ' Stc- 
~ ' 't * ugn Ilia orba ar* rat of 



"S. Henrj. 



WUI y. 



at oT ail al 



I agaiii nnknit 



It orb at 



When jou did Kire a bir and ualnnl li^t. 

And be no more an exbal'd meMir, 

A prodi)^ of fear, and a poneni 

or broaehed nuKbief to the UDbam lim«s? " 

1 Btn. I v.. An V. Be. I. 



It will be borne in ntind that this Essay first appeared in 
the edition of 1635, and of course William Shakespeare 
could never have borrowed anything from it for these plays, 
otherwise than as they came through the niind of Bacon 
hiniselC This Essay, like many others of ihem, b full of 
quotations from Tacitus, and the ideas, imagery, and very 
language of the Essay may be distinctly recognized by a 
careful render throughout the play. When the sentences 
and conceits arc wrenched from their contexts, the resem- 
blances are less striking ; but a few instances will be suf- 
ficient to show that there b aaiple ground for this asser- 

"Libelsand iicentioua dlMOurMi against tbeSula.irlifntheTanfivqiKiil 
■nd opeo; and in ths like cart TalM news often rojinin); up and down, to th« 
d haitil; embraced, are among the signs oT 

"Act in. Sc. l.~Diiit of Yori't Garden. 

lit elaj, here Mme the gardcosni 



:1 






Mr* 



itheel 



■ every one dmh 
ii fbrenin with w 



They'll talk of Slate; 

Againil a change. W 
" Shepherds of pvnple had need t 
Me, which are commonly greatest 

Cut off the heads of Ioo-rasI-gro<ring sprny*. 
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Ilatloek too loRyin our rommnnwullli r 
All must ba enn in our gnvemment. — 

1 Strtt, Why ibouM we, in ihe compwa of a pil*, 
Ke«p liw and (ona anil du< propunioD, 
SttewinK. u in ■ model, oar firm eaute, 
When our sea-wnll'd g»rd«n, Iha wliole Und, 
Is full of weedB?" 

The lalk of the gardeners then goes on about Richard's 
" disordered spring " and those " weeds," the Earl of Wilt- 
ehire, Bushy, Green, tliat he had suffered to grow up in his 
uDtrimmed garden, and Boliiigbroke, who had " seized the 
wasteful king," ending thus: — 

" I StnU. Wbm I Ihink you then, tbe King thali bs depot'd ? 

GartL Depnu'd he a lUreidj; and depos'd, 
T is doDbt, he will be." 

^ iiDagiDalioiu of bu« per- 
■od ulk of ihe people." 
UiloTg of Bmry I'll. 

"(^ittn, 0. t am pren'd %o deatb. throt>f;b want of (peaking! 

( O™ ing/oneard, 
Tbon, old Adant'e likeneu, uC lo divta thi» garden, 
How darei Ihy bartb, rude Ungue sound tliii unpleulng newg? 
What Etb. wLal eerpenl hilh nuggeeud tbce 
To make ■ KcoDd fall of cuned mau ? 
Why do'at tbou tay King Ricbard ii depos'd? 
Dar'tt tban, tbou little better tbing than earth, 
Dirine hi» downlall ? Say, where, when, and how, 
Cam'it tbou by these ill-lidingB? Speak, tbou wretch." 

enia, make themwlrea as a pai^, and lean \o one tide, it ia u a boat 
( is overthrown by uneven weight on the one tide." 

"Gard. Pardon me, madam : little joy have I, 
To brealbe these newa. yet what I lay is true. 
King Skbanl, be a in tbe mighty bold 
Of Bolingbroke : their fortunG* both arc welgh'd: 
In year lord's Male Is nothing but himself. 
And some <^w vanities tbat make bira light : 
Bat in the balance of great Bolinebroke, 
Besides himself, are all the Knglish peers. 
And with Ibat oddfl he weighs King Richard down." 



ir pitlare of gover 



it are mwnly ihakan, a> 
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anucDsd, (whidi an idi^OB, jaMio*, eo^acl, ud traann,) at 
(D pray for lair wnther: " — 

"K. Bich. Arajp, 

Fnm Richanl'* nigbt to B«l>sgbr(Aa'i bh day." — Att III. Be, S. 

"Wa'U nuke tonl vettba yrilh ietfuei Van." — Aa III. St. t. 

"The cBDies and motJDnii of (nlilioiii an iDnaraEioD in idigkn, laxea 

■llentioua oT Um aod cuaUnu, bnakio^ of privikgo, gmenl opprtaaioa 

tdvancemoil of onworUiT penont, b£tiDiia gniini d»p«mte:" — 

"AWlA. Nnw, •fDnGod.'Iu ttiaiiieuuhinvagSaNbaaM 

Id him, a mrtl prince, and muij' mora 

Of Dolilc Mood in Ihia dn-lioing land. 
Tb« King b not hinuel^ bnl ba«1y led 

B7 OaUcnn. 

Km*. The CooimoDS halb he GtI'd with pru-rDiu Iftzei, 
And UM tbeii beaiU : the uoblei hath he fin'd 
For ancient quamli, and quite loH their kcBM*. 

WiL And dailF ne* ejuctinns mn dcTU'd; 
Ai blanka. benevoleni^s, uid 1 wot not what. 



Awl Tbe Eari of Wiluhir« hath the nilm in Sum. 

WiL Tbe King's f^vn bankrupt, like 1 braken mu. 

JVvrcA. Beproacb and diuolution bsngeth OTet him. 

Ash. He hath not money for these Irish wars. 
Bis bnTthenuDs taiationB notwiihalandiag. 
But by the mbbing of tbe baaieh'd Diike."— AM //. AcL 

"But iBWoldGanntaliTe: O, theQ,Q]yfi(ther, 
Will yon permit that I ahall stand Hindenin'd 
A muid'riog TSgabond, my rights and royalliei 
nack'd from my arms petforet, aod givea away 

To opalarl unlhrills? 

Hy (ather's goodfl are all distrained STid iwld ; 
And these, and all, are all amiss cmpltiy'd. 
What would ynu have me do ? I am a subject. 
And rhallen^ taw: attnmle* ire denied me. 
And therefore personally 1 fay daim 
To my inheritance of (ne deweot. 



IPH Base men by his mdowments are marie great" 

Jell 

"Bti. If not. I '11 use the advantage of my power, 
And lay tbe rummer's dust with showers of blood, 
Rain'd froia the wounds of elaughler'd Englishmen : 
The which, how far off from the mind of Baltngbr(>ka 
II ii, such crimson tempest should bedrcnch 
The fresh gnna Up of fair King Richard's land, 
Uytlonpingdnl; tenderly shall tbov." — Act III. 8c ■, 
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THE KICHARD U, 

-K. Riek. Wbat eomfbtt have ire I 

67 Hfsnn, I 'U lule bim everUttiogij 
Tlut bkb me be of camlbn anv moTE. 
Go t* rimt CuUe; then I 'II pine avaj; 
A king, wDc'i hUtv, shall kinglv woe obej-. 
Thai paw I have, diicharge: and IM 'em go 
To car ItM laad IhU balb Bmne hope id grow, 
For I h«T« nooe." — ^rt ///. &•. 1 
TO ^ad eral B libntj ftiT f^eb and A 



back. IDll makelb the vannd bleeU i 
> and p«n>k»Da impoalbamalions: " — 
lal oar ktn|[doni'a earth ttaould not be lail'd 



"X. KdL Pwl 



id Im oar tftt do hale tho din a^iect 

difl «aa»U pton^'d up with odghboar'a nroidi: " — j 

*.4Mt. Tea bdj JagjuMn, b there no flot 
To nd >ha nalB al tbia psnicioiu blot? "— Aa IV. Be. 1. 

'CaaK; And k( II17 blows, doaUjr ndirabled. 
Of ttyaaaa'd tieniekKU ■oemj." — Act I, Sc 9. 
'ThatolkaiBpoMbaDMof mnchirealth and peaes, 

ThU lB**fd break*, and tbe-m no cauw withonl 

V\r Ae nan iiet." — BimUl, Ad IF. Se. 4. 
lantiBl a ft bead tobtoDechal hath gnatnoB and r^atatJOBi* 

irbetoD thott Hm iD nintBtiiMi wk." - Jc( 7/. &. I. 
'.ViP. Tbo pawl lnaa<m inonal limes aSofd 

I *H aMMtbaea the preAonder mt of oils, in handling wn 

in DO* and tb*D draw a bucket or ntrr oat of this ml} 
t: bM the ^>nng-he«d llienof eeenketh to me not to bar* 
d." — Adi^ n/Lmr^mg, U. 

"Sat Tbal aU Ibe tnaaaiB Ar Ibcae eigfalaMi jttt 
CWopMMd and « n tii» ed hi thk land, 
FMA'd ftnoi Uh Morbia; Akt Cim bead and apring." 

Act/.fcL 
"X. AidL Now b tfau golden cnnrn like ft dcop well, 
TbM OWM two backctt, fljliag one another; 
Tbo emptia mr daocmg in the air, 
Hw othiH down, unseen, and fall of wain: 
TiMl bo^et down, and AiU of tean, am I, 
Drinking aj frief, wfaUtt fou mount op on hi^." 




So HMOy Bivtdr lMfc> if J«^« iB^ «! 
TTiiiiiifth iMiwian iiiriil iliii iamla 
DpimhBTii^e." — .Jcf K Sc 1. 



"K-tliek. 0,Ti 



" i'"> rt i 



Dgg>, euilf woo b> ton <a a^ MMt " — J(i ///. Sc.1. 

These passages nuy be left to speak for themedves. It 

is also worthy of notice that tbe word imttnameml is mucb 

used by both Bacon and Sbaktxptare, in a metaphorioJ 

way, and peculiarly in tJie Lotto sense of Tacitus ; as lor 

instance, we have, in Tadtus, ' malifiiMiHcM, pem- 

tnum PHneipalit nuUrimottii inttrumeJitmn^ and '^ lU habrrtt 
intlmmenla lervitulii et Rtya^ and "tfd tola {nitruntfnia 
tntiorum " ; and in the plays, " the instruments of darkness," 
" the mortal instruments," " a serving man and instrmaent," 
and " that hath to instrument this lower world" ; and, ld 
Bacon. " the wicked instruments only of other men's malice," 
and " the actors and instrumeDts." " the organs and instru- 
ments," " the fittest instrument to do good to the state," and 
" practised by subtile itistruments to draw them on," and 
" but as a divine instrument, though a mortal man." And 
the favorite metaphor of both Bacon and the plays, derived 
from instruments of music and the tcning of instruments, 
appears in the Advancement, thus : — 

" Being at gome paiue looltiiig back iota tbal 1 have paiaed thraagh, tfali 
•rritiiig Memelh lo me, ' « numqium fa33^ mago; u Qu as a man can 
lodge of hie DHD work, not much better than tbe noias, or Hum), which 
miiBiciaiu makf , nhite they are tuning Ibdr iiulnuzient*, which ia nothing 
pleisant to hear, but yet ia a came why the music is sweeter afterwante: ao 
kars 1 been content to tune the laBtiruDenn of tlie musea, tJial \\v\ iiiav 
play Uut faata better handa:" — 
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*HBtiMic«e m now aMringleii iiiilnuiieat" — Ricft. il. 

It is mx. the author of this plaji in the histoiical pan, J 
»ei7 ctosdj followei) the history of Holinshed ; as for oDe I 
instaiiL-e. in Holinshed, the Earl of Arundel, turniDg to I 
Sir Juhn Bushie, says, " not the King's faithful commonal 
require this, but thou, and what thou art I know " ; and in'J 
the ~ Richard 11^' it appears thus ; — 

"Xorf. No BoUngbroke : if ever I wen trutor, 
II7 wune be blotted from ibe Book of Life, 
Aad I from HMren buuah^d, u from faflricet 
BstwhBllhaDart,God,thaD, aDdldokoDw." — .Jd I. Bet. 

So Holinshed speaks of Richard lamenting his misenibla J 
state, ** when now it was too hUe : " — 



But the parallel ideas, expressions, and allusions in these 
writings of Bacon, as well as that particular allasion to the 
Salic law, in the Apothegms, in reference to which the 
speech in the " Henry V." is almost literally vernfied out 
of Holinshed, with a like allusion to the book of Num- 
bet^ and to the French gloss as in the Apothegms, not 
to mention many other «niilar instances, would seem to 
furnish pretty satisfactory evidence that Holinshed was 
transferred to the play, through the mind of Francis Bacon 
and not of William Shakespeare. Indeed, the critical 
reader, who shall diligently compare the entire play with 
the writings of Bacon and Tacitus, can scarcely fait to dis- 
cover translations and similitudes enough, not only to justiij 
the expectation of traces in it of the "sentences and con- 
ceits of Cornelius Tacitus," but to conviuce him of the fac^ 
that they passed into the play through the limbec of Bacoo'l 
>rain. ~ 
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S 2. THE HESRT Vtn. 

The tragedy of Henry VIII. has been supposed by some 
cridcs to have been written as early as the year 1602, 
but there is no evidence concerning it, nor any certain 
tmce of its existence, before it was produced in great 
splendor at the Globe Theatre, on the 80th of June, 1613, 
when the theatre took fire, during the performance, and 
was burned down. lien Jonson appears to have taken an 
active part in bringing out the play ; and some have entei^ 
ta.ined the opinion, on internal evidence merely, that the 
prologue and the lines in compliment to King James were 
written by him and added to the old play, at this time. 
But there is no good ground for this supposition ; on the 
contrary, it is far more probable that the play was entirely 
a new one, as Mr. White believes, and that the speech of 
Cranmer in praise of Elizabeth and James, as well as the 
scenes in which Anne Bidlen, the mother of ElizMbeth, is 
introduced in terms of high commendation, was intended 
to be a special compliment to the King. It was never 
entered, nor printed, until it appeared in the FoHo of 1623. 
It is true, however, that, in the year lfi02, the kingdom was 
^tated on the subject of abuses of the King's prerogative 
in the matter of taxes, and tliat lliere were loud complaints 
of oppressive exactions. The subject was debated in Par- 
liament, and a petition of grievances was sent up to the 
King by the Commons. Bacon presented it, and made his 
speech to the King touching purveyors : in which allusion 
is made to the fact, that similar grievances had existed in 
the reign of Henry VHI., who had made "some laws or 
law against this kind of offenders." And in tliis play, the 
author makes Queen Katherine present to King Henry a 
like petition of grievances. A comparison of this speech 
with the second scene of the first act will scarcely leave 
room for doubt in the mind of the critical reader, that 
both proceeded from the same pen. Observe these pas- 
ngea, in particular : — 
U 
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"WIwrBbiltnikj pleueyourmsjeiijU Touotattt melcsT«,<nt,to mt 
brth unto job the dutirul ind re^pecdve cairiige of dot procacding; nitf 

the subsUiice of our petilioa " : — ^^H 

" Q. Kali. Thank your mijeitT. ^^H 

Thil Tou KDold love youreelf, and in th*t Ion ^^H 

Nat uncoUNdered leave vour hoaonr, nor ^^H 

The dignity of jour office, is Ihe point ^^^^ 

Of my petition. H 

JC. Hen. Lady mine, proceed." ^H 

"For there is do grieraiice M aetulble, and >o bitter nnlo the coniBMB ^^ 

tubjecl. a) Iliis whareiif we now ape&k Tlie comminioiu they btiag 

down are against the lav, and beisuH they know w mach Chey will not 
show ibum- .... For all these griavancea aie committed ia your m^estj't 

" Q. Kith. I am aolicited not by a few. 
And tbose of true coatUtion, that yonr subjeeta 
Are in great grievance. There have been conimiaaoill 
Sent down among 'em, which have Saw'd the bean ^^ 

Of all iheir loyalties: wherein, althougb, ^^H 

Hy good Lord Cardinal, they vent reproadi«i ^^| 

MuM bitterly on you, as pucier-on ^^H 

Of these eiBctiona.yBt the King our masler, ^^ 

Whose boDOur Heaven shield from soil, even ha racapsi sot 
Language unmannerly; yea, such which bnakt 
The Bides of layalty, and almost appean 
In loud rebelhon." 
" Por inMead of lakera they become laxm. .... I do wt apart Aum 

com mild iiies, wool, wool-fels, and leather, beauas the eoMam ofaM 

thoiB is aatiytiB eo»ai»ia.-'- — ["their apincan, caideis, fbtlen, maraB." 
Bolm. IILTO»]. 
" ffor/'. Not almoitappeuit 

II doth appear; fi>r npon these laxationa, 
The elolhien all, not able to roalntaia 
The many to them 'longing, have put off 
The s[unsteiB, carden, fuileis, weaven, who," — 

K. Urn. Taxation ! 

Wherein? and what UxitioD? My Lonl Cardinal, 
You that are blamed for It alike with us, 
Know you of this taxation? " 

" Again, they um a arrange and unjust eiaction, in eauMng ll 
la pay poundage of their own dabta, dne from your m^eatf unlsi 

" 0- Kaa Theie exMtiaai, 

Whereof my >0Ter«igii would biro nota, thtj m 
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il ? Id whal kind, lei '■ knov, 

■* By liw thej ought to efao* their comniiBsioti, ujd the fons of cocQiiili> 
I ifl bj law 041 doWD-'^ 

" For the ncoad poiiit, moet gmaoaa Mnvenign, loochlng thi qunlit^ 
Wbidi the; (ikc, far abare that which u answered by your mojetilf's use; 
lliqr are Iha ooly mulliplien Id the Horid; thiij have the art of multiplk*- 
Hdii. For it il true, ttial then i* no pound profit, which redouodeth to four 
U^catr in lhi> inunc, but inducetb and begetteth three pouails damage 
jOBi nibjectB, besides thta diuonteat." 

" Q. Ealh. .... The lubjecCi' grief 
Comee Ibrongh commiuioos, vhicb compel from each 
The aixth pari of his subttance. to be levied 
'Without delay: ■nd the pretence for this 
b Dam'd — your wan in Fnuice. This makea bold mouth*: 
Tenguee apit their duliet out, and cold hvarts trceKe 

K, Hen. Have you a precedent 

OftbiicannniaMoii? I believe not aoy. 
We mual not rend our lubjects from our laws, 
And itick them in our will. Sixth part of eacb? 
A trembUng coDtribntian I Why, we take 
Pmm every tree, lop, bark, aad part o' th' timber; 
And, IhoDgh m leave it with a root, Ihoa back'd. 
The air will drink the eap. To every county 
Where this is question 'd. send our lelten with 



'Agun, (bey take Ireeii. which by law they cannot do; timber Mea. 
wUcb are the beauty, connlenance, and shelter of meo'e houses. ■ ■ . And 
Ka genileniBn be tw hard for them, while he is at home, they will walch 
(bur dme. when there Is but a bailiff or servant remaining, and put the axe 
Mtte root of the tree, ere ever the maalercao stop it": — 

- We Kt the axe to thy uaurping root." — 3 Sen. VI., Act II. 8c. 9. 

This speech was delivered in 1G04, and it is not impoa- 
[ble that Williatn Shakespeare may have known sonie- 
r about these exactions and complaints. The resem- 
} are not those of plagiarism, or direct imilation : 
IwT are rather such as would naturally come from the 
e mind, on a kindred subject, in writings so different in 
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kind, and at some distance of tinte apart At the same 
time, the marks of the lawyer's hand are almost as visible 
in tite play as in the speech, and the style and language 
are exceedingly alike in both. 

In like m-Linner, a comparison of Bacon's Discourse in 
Praise of the Queen with Cranmei's speech in compliment 
to King James, in the last scene of the play, will rendiT it 
next to certaiD that the speech came from the same source 
as the Discourse itself. Some sentences may be introduced, 
also, from other speeches and writings of nearly the same 
date, and also, some passages from the Sonnets, as follows : — 

"Whose impenal rirlues coDlend iriUi the eicellenees other penoD: both 
Tjnaei conleDd iHlh het fbnane, and both vinue uid fortnne contfjid whfa 
her ttme. . . . The other benefiu of bet poUlic, clement, and glsdolil 
govenunent tonrdi the aabjects an without munber; the mta oT jutcica 
good, . . thoKcnnrf of peac«g^■U^thaDc■nbed<■cIib«db7[hatT«na;'— 
TQIaG boa etinim ran ■ptnmhalt.U I 
Nuliil run Cueb, klmaqae Fuititu: I 
Or thjl other,— I 
Gondii qoiique diem collibos in sai>. ■ 
The opalen(7 of the peace Bucb »»,— ... These virfaes and peffectJaiu, 



[" The perfecrior 
vhola Tolties of trits to TDltow 

" That rhe batb been i 
rtnein the bath shined. 



ijeit^'e leamlDjt, whb^ aa a phoniz may c«l 

~ Bg JaiDe). in Itie JAoiKinnil )] 

. fortunate influence upon Ihe ifi 

u thnt stood filed."— ^ifc.] 

All prinnil? gncca, 
:h a mighl; piece ai tliit b, 
M Ibal iltend tbe good. 



God nhall be truly known ; and those ibotit her 
From her iJiall read the perfert wsjs of honour, 
And b/ than claim their Kreacneu, not \>j bkMxL 
Nor Bball thii peace ilup with ber: bat u wtMn 
TbeUrd of wonder djo, tbe nuldra pfannls, 
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So •hall ihe Ivave her bUuuKcliKiu to ons 

(When hesreaghall cjdiher from thia cloud of dftrknat) 

Wbofrom IheMtreil mhes of herhonoHr' 

Slull itar-like riite. u great in (kme u ibe wu, 

And *OBUnd flx'd".' 



(" And bi 



a the lODg-liv'd pbix[ 



in her bload." — Smnn 



IBnt few now tiTing cao I 
A patUm to all pruid«g li' 
And aU that shall Biiceecd 



with bi 



[" For beaatf '■ patl«ni It 



bleeding men." — Bvimtt Eix.] 

I that hath benovolcDt aspect and gtadotu 
tend lo a ([eneral good : — 
Astnim quo Hgetes pauderent rru^bui, el qOD 
Duceret apricii in coUibua uva colorem. 
Thb wort, whicb is Tor the bettfiring of men'a bread and wine, which are 
Iba ohanctBTB of tempuni bleisiD^ and ucramrati of eternal, I hope, bjf 
Qod'i boiy proTideni:*, will be ripened by C&Aar'B ataTr'^ — Letter to King, 



"And maintai 
™." — Proc. 

[Solomon'i] " natural faialorv of all t 



bappx t 



the moai upon the trail." 
"The tappfcedara tall like itatelj Eoweis." — Puhn, 
X, plenty, love, troth, tenor, 



J Gondi- 
le moimtaio cedat t« 



That we 

Shall then be his, and like ■ 

WhereTBT the bright aun of heaven i 



Shall be. uid m 



taofhis 



aU il 



II fionrish, 
in cedar, reach his branchea 
To all the pl^Di about him." 
[" Aod when ttnm a atately cedar shall be lopped branchen, which b< 
dead many years, ahall after revive, be jnintpd lo the old stock, and frr! 
i;row; then ahatl PosIhumiiB end his niiaeriea, Britain be (brtunale, 
loDrish In peace and plenty."— Cynb., Ad P. Sc. i.] 

" Time la ber beet commander, which never brought forth aach a prii 
... No ptaise of magDonimity, nnr of love, nor of knowledge, can in 
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[ ' Kol marble, Dor the giM jd monuinenM 
Of prince*, bIuII oalliye this tKiwernil riiTDie; 
BuL you Fhull shiiig more bright lu Ibess vontei 
I'hui unsirept etune besniear'd wilh aluOub IJi 

'Gainst deeth and all obtivions enmitf 
Shall you pace Torth; your praini) ihall & 
Even in the eyes of all posteritj- 
That wear this world nut to the ending duoin. 
" Tea, both roses, while and rod, do aa wall flouriah it 
faerbeau^." . . , 

" For the bcaat? and man; graces of her prtMDce," — 

a garland of her henooi," — • • 



onder i 



uch a Qa* 



[" Sd all their praiaea are but p 

Of this our time, all yaa preflgiiringj 

And for they loofd but with diviniDg ejel, 

Tbej had nol skill enough ynur worth to ^g: 
For we, which now 1>eho1d these pmcnt days, 
HaVB eyea to wonder, hut lack lougues W praise." — SamHd ert] 

" Beauty and honour in her are to mingled." — AiX It. Be. S. 

Further, that the author had a special intent to make 
tbis play acceptable to King James, is also evident in the 
studiously complimentary manner in which he speaks of 
Anne BuUen in the several passages in which she b brought 
upon the scene ; as for instance, in that of the 
habited like shepherds : — 

•'K.Htn. The fairest hand I Bver tauch'd. 0,b«Ml9l 

.... My Lord Chambettain, 

Prj-'thee come hither. What fair lady "a that ? 

Cham, Au'l please you Grace, Sir Thomas BuUeo'i dangbttfi^i 
The ViKount Rocbford, — one of ber Higbneiu' womea. 

K. Bin. By heaven, she is a dainty one. — Sweetheart, 
I were anmannerly to take yoa out, 
And not to kiss you." — Ad I. Se. i. 

kad again, thus, after he has made her his queen : 

"iGent. Heaven bleaslheel [iMoting en 0m QVKMM. 

Thou bast the sweetent face I ever look'd on. — 
Sh, as I have a toul. >tae is an sngel : 
Our Kiog has all the Indka in hia anna, 

re and richer when he Mruns that lady; 
••-Aelir.Be.1. 
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^H The story of the maskers habited Hke shepherds is taken 
^f from Holinshed, whose account is pretty clusely followed 
in the play, but with the very notable exception, that in 
Holinslied there is no allusion whatever to Anne Sullen, 
while in the play, she makes a prominent figure in the 
scene i and in all these passages, her beauty and honor are 
the subject of particular remark, very much aAer the style 
of Bacon when speaking of Queen Elizabeth herself, in the 
Felicities, thus : — 

" Kow 10 pu! U> the Bxcellenees et her penoa : the riew of (bem whellj', 
and nol teVEnlly. do make fo gireet > waDder. as 1 fear tn divide ttavm. 
i^B nobility extracted ont nr Ibe roval and virlnnue line of (be kiagt of 
Euglaiid; yea, both rcMt, wliite and red, dn u well flourisb in lier aobilitj 
■a io ber btaulj. - ■ For the benuty and maay gracei of her preHDce, Hhat 
Colonra NTe fine enough Ibr ani^h a ponraitare? " 

"To apeak of her Ebrluue, tliat nhicb I did ruerve for a garland of bar 
hooour; sad that ia, tbal she liietb a vir^, and hacta no cbildnmi «o it ta 
that which maketb all her olhor virtue* and acta more ucrad, more august, 

•■ As for her ■uemon', it hath gotteti «ucb life in the mouths and hearta of 



not aa; whether 

" Another priocipal thing I caat into Queen Eliiabelh'a felicity, wai the 
time and period of her reign ; not only for Uiat It was long, bnt becauw it 
fell in that aeason of ber life, whieh wai noal active and filteflt Ibr tlie tway- 
iag of ■ aceptre. for the was fully flTe and twenty yeara old {at whieh ago 
ttu (jvil lawfTeelh from ■ cnratorl when "he came to the crown, and reigned 
to the feveolieth year of her life; ao that nhe never luDered (be detrinnnta 
«f pupilage and check of an overawing power, or the iDconveniences of an 
impotfBl and unwieldy old age; and old age it not iHlhout a competent 
portioD afmiMrieB, even to private men; but to kings, be>ide« the common 
burden of years, it bring) for the most part ■ declining in the ejtatea tbey 

QuHD Eliubeth'B fortune waa bo conelant and deeply rooted, that uo disas- 
ter in any of her dominions accompanied her indeed declitiing but still able 

And very like is the tone of the conclusion of Cranmer'a 
prophetic speech : — 

" K. Bniy. Thon epeafcest wondcra. 

Gran. She ihall be, to the happiness of Ecgluid, 
An aged princess; majiy days shall see bar, 
And yet no day without a deed to crown it. 
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Would I had knonTi no more ! bat ilu niul die, — 
She must, Che sainta muit h*T« beir jel ■ rirgia, 
A oiftst unspotted lily BhalL ^he pa#a 
To the grouDd, ud ill thi wtirld eludl mouni ho.' 

Ad r. Sc. *. 



1 

numerous ^^H 
loiigh not ^^^ 



Another instance may be added here of those n 
resemblances in thought and word, which, though ; 
amounting in themselves to any absolute certainty of proo£ 
jet strike the mind, as it were, like the sound of a. voice 
from the world of spirits. In the History of Henry VII., 
Bacon speaks of Queen Katherine thus : — 

" And the Ud; Katbsrine herself (a ead and religioas wonuo), long afla, 
whm Kiug Henry (he ^gbUi his reeolnljon of > divorce from her waa fint 
miuie tiQown to her, aged some woida, that she had Dot off^dad, but it waa 
a judgment of God, lor that her rotroer inanuge waa made in blMd; 
meaniug that of the Earl of Warwick." > 

And thus she is represented in the play : — 

" Q. Kalh. Alaa, air. 

In what have I ofTeodedyoa? .... 

K. Hca. Go thriiBya.K«le! 

Thou art, alone 

(If thj rare qualiUa, aweet genlleneu, 

Thy meekneaa eaint-like, wlhs-Uke govemmuit, 

Obeying in nxnmandiog, and Itay parti 

Sovoieign and pioua else, would upcak thee ant,] .^^ 

Tbe queen of carlbt; queeua." .... Atl II. Sc. i. 

" Q. KaA. Take thy lute, wench : m.v Mul gnoa aad with tnmblM 
Sing, and dupcraa tbem, if thou cauel. Leave HDrking."—.ief ///. Ac 1 J 

" K. Hen. V th' progresa of the buuneaa, 

Sn a detenninale reaolotioa, he 
(1 mean tbe biahop) did requirs areipitai 
Wherein he might Hie king hi» lord advettiae 
Whether our daughter were legiUmate, 
Raapecting thli our marriage with the dowager, 
Sometime our brother'! wife. .... 

First, metbought, 

I atood not la the smile of heaven t who had 
e, that my lady's womb, 
:hild by me, should 



D0 3( 



' nf life t. 



Tke gnva doea to the dead; Ibr her male iaa 
' IF(Jr*»(BoitoD),Xn.a 
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lad?, or ibortly »f\er 
. HcQce I look ■ thought, 
le; Ibat m7 kjagdom, 
o' ih' wurld. ibould cot 



m 

^^m Oi died where Ihej Ke 

^H Tlik wi>r1d h«l liT'd U 

^^f TbU wu ■ judgineDl 

^F Wall wnRhir tb« Ijesl h 

V Be gladded in '( b; me."— ^ct //. Sc. 4. 

H This tost circumstance of tlie judgnieot of God is ineii< 

B tioned by Ilolinshed ; but inasmuch as other parti<;ularg, 
and among them, the fact of Katherine being a " samt- 
like," " pious," and " sad" woman, or " a sad and reli^us 
wonian," are not nodced in Ilolinshed, there is the more 
reason to infer, what the whole style and manner would 
seem fully to warrant, that it was fiacon, rather than an- 
other, who built upon that author. Neither could Shake- 
speare have had any help from the History of Henry VII., 
nor from the Felicities of Queen Elizabeth, which were not 
published until after the play appeared. 

Whether or not the appearance of this play had any 
bearing upon the expected vacancy in the Attorney-Gen- 
eral's place, is only matter of probability ; but it is certain 
that, during the preceding year, Bacon had written several 
letters to the King, plaintively urging that he had served 
"above a prenlicehood," now "full seven years" in'* one 
of the painfullest places " in the kingdom (that of Solici- 
lor), and entreating his majesty's "royal promise to suc- 
ceed," if he lived, " unto the other place." And he said. " I 
did conceive your majesty may think it rather a kind of 
dullness, or want of faith, than modesty, if I should not 
come with my pitcher to Jacob's well as others do " : like 
the fault of Cordelia, it might be deemed " a tardiness in 
nature." He went so far as to suggest, that " since God 
had brought his own years to fifty-two, it were better for 
hint, otherwise, then, while he had "some little reputa- 
tion in the world," to give over the course he was in, and 
" make proof to do his majesty some honor by his pen " ; 
and the boon prayed for had been granted " on the word 
o{ a king." As the play was not printed until 1623, it i^ 
of course, impossible to ascertain with positive certainlji 
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whether anjthiog. or how much, nay have been added to 
it, afler the date of its first appearance. Some critics have 
observed such differences in the style and veraification of 
different parts of it as to raise a doubt whether it were all 
the work of the same author. But in this matter of versi- 
fication, it may be well to remember Bacon's remark, that 
"some men's behaviour b like a verse, wherein every syl- 
lable is measured ; how can a man comprehend great mat- 
ters, that breakelh his mind too much to small observa- 
tions ? " * And his remarks on verse, generally, in the /J« 
AugvterUit, may justly claim attention in any criticism of 
the verse of Shakespeare ; — 

" The ancienu umiI hBsameter fur hutoHea and tulogiea : cl^ae for cam- 
plAiaU, Iambic for inr^ctivee; lytia fbr odea and hTmns. Kor bftr« Uw 
modirn poeli been wanling in tlit> wisdom, to At u their own Ungiugea 
are conEomed. Tbu fault hu been. tb>t rame of tbcin, out of too mu>:h 
1m1 for kQIiqai^, bave tried to train the modeni lanKnagea into the asdeat 
meaiiuras (hexuneter, elegiac, saphic. elc. ) ; meaauiH incompatibl* wilh (he 
■Iractiiregorthe languages themaBlyes, and no teal ofieuBiTe to Um ear. la 
iJirM tbingn the judgment of the senile is to be pnfemd to the precepla of 
art, — M the poel MfB, — 

And 11 b not tit, but abuse o< art, wben, iailead of perfecting natoTE. it 
pamnta it." 

Indeed, it is not improbable, that this play received some 
considerable additions and emendations from the matitred 
axperience of the master's hand, afler his own fall from 
power, when he had bidden farewell to all his " greatness," — 
when he had *■ done with such vanities" as the House of 
Lords, and had found, at last, " the blessedness of being 
little." At least, this celebrated speech of Wolsey to Crom- 
well is not to be found in Holinshed, from whose hbtory the 
matter of the play is chiefly taken, and much of it merely 
turned imo verse t it has been remarked, too, that a certun 
twang of pulpit eloquence is audible in it; and tmly 
]gh, if it be understood that the preacher w»a thk 
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Mme high priest of Nature, Justice, and Truth, on wl 
the wall had fallen, though Dot the greatest sinnei 
Israel, aud who now confessed himself to have been " h 
bled as a Christian, but not dejected as a worldling " ; - 

" Btj, Wolte; . tial once trod tbc wiva of giory, 
And (oondcd all the dispchs and >hoa!s of bononr, 
f diiDd thee 1 way, out of his wnrk, to riia In ; 
A mra ud ufe one, Ihoogb thy muter miM'd It. 
Hark bat my All, and ihaE that ruln'd me. 
CrcunveU, I chai^ thee, dingavray ambitiun: 
^ that un fell Ibe angela; how can mHD, then, 

t image of hli Maker, hope to win by 't? 
Lore thytelT but: cherish those hearU that hate thee. 

Still ia (by right huid carry gentlu peace, 

To rilenceenTiou! tongues: be jpst and fear not 

Let all the end> thou alin'il at be thy couDlry's, 

Tby God't, uid 1'nith'i: then, if thou ftll'st, Cromwell I 

Thou bJl'Bt a bleued martyr." — Act III. Be. S. 

And this conctuf 
Truth: — 



n sounds very much like the Essay on 



I 



1 hive a msn'a mind move in cbai 
le poles of Truth." 

At any rate, it is a most positive and indubitable fact, 
that on the fifth of September. 1621, whether he were then 
engaged upon a revision of these plays or not, Le writes a 
letter to the King, from his retreat at Gorhnnibury, to which 
he appends a remarkable postscript, by which it appears 
that the similarity of his own case to that of the fiilten 
Cardinal in the play had very forcibly come to his mind ; 
and he seems to have been struggling with his own con- 
science to avert the parallel, thus : — 

"Cardinal Wnlsey eaid that if be had pleased God bs he pleased the kin^t 
he had not been niined. My cnnsdence sailh no each thing; for I know 
Dot bnt in Berring you, I served God in one. But it may be if 1 had pleaeed 
God, le I bad pleased you, it would have been belter far me." ' 

The ptay reads thus : — 

■ Z«torIeU< fm;, ITorit (Moot,), XQ. 411: WarJa (Pbilad.), m. ISf 
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O Cnnnwell, Croi 
ul Mrv'd mj God with half Uie i 
my King, ha would not La miDfl i 
(l me uoked lo miae cnemiu." - 



1 

reniein> ^^M 
1 printed, ^^H 



It is barely possible, here, that Bacon may have 
bered Shakespeare's play, though it had never been 
or that William Shakespeare, as Tvell as Bacon, may haye 
followed the same historical account of Cardinal Wolsey, in 
Holinshed, Hall, or Stowe ; but in tbe brevity and peculiar 
turn of the expression, and in the use of the verb to /taut 
and the word but, the manner of Bacon may be distinctly 
recognized in the play. Again, Bacon uses the expression 
" if he had pleased God as he pleated the King he had not 
been mined" The word ruined is not in HoUnsbed, but 
it appears in tbe preceding line of the play : — 

" Mark but my fall, and that that ruin'd me." 

It is evident that Holinshed had been consulted, and that 
his account had, in general, been followed in the play ; but 
it is also clear, that some other author, probably Cavendish, 
from whom all the later historians drew their materials, had 
also been consulted. Cavendish's " Life and Death of 
Thomas Woolsey," written prior to 1557, remained in MSS. 
until 1641 ; * but copies of it had been deposited in various 
libraries at Oxford, Cambridge, and London. Hall and 
Holinshed drew from the MSS., and John Stowe had bor- 
rowed a copy. The story of Anne Bullen must have been 
derived from Cavendish, or from some other copier thaa' 
Holinshed ; but the play varies considerably from Caven-' 
dish, in the scenes concerning Anne Bullen ; as for instance^' 
in the scene of the maskers, Wolsey makes a mistake and' 
selects Sir Edward Neville for the king, while in the play, 
he makes a good bit, and finds the king. It is certtdn' 
that Bacon's studies for his Histories began at an eartj'. 
date, and must have made him familiar with these hist<H. 
"ians ; and it is highly probable, if not quite certain, that 

1 Barltian HftK., V. 123. 
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irould have an opportunity to consult one of the MSS- copiu 
of Cavendish. Holinsbed's statement of this saying of the 
dying Cardinal, drawn from Cavendish, b as follows: — 

" Sir, (qooOi ha,) I Ouria %ut Ihe pleuurs of Gnd to render up my poore 
wulc into hia huidt. I ue tlie msUer, hon it it tnauid: but ifl hul Mrved 
God 4g dtligeDllie *a I bava dooDU the King, be would not have giren me 
Dvar in mj greie hairea: bnt it is tlie juBt ranard Ilutt I muit recaive for tba 
diligent paioi and itudie that I bate bid to do him aenice, not reganJiog 
my servido to God, butonlie to latiifie hii pleasure."' 

The word pleiued is not used, nor is anything said, in the 
play, about the king's " pleasure : " while in the letter of 
Bacon, pleaged is the leading word. This shows that Bacon 
wrote rather from his remembrance of Ilolinshed than of 
the play. At the same time, the word served is also used 
by Bacon as in HoHnshed, and it is made the leading word 
in the play, as more suitable than pUaied for the few lines 
of verse which were required. And this tends strongly to 
the conclusion, that the saying passed into the play through 
the mind of Bacon. Ftirthermore, this word please is 
much in use, in the same manner, both in Bacon and the 
plays ; as for instance, in the Julius Ccesar, thus : — 

"Can. I know not what yon mBan by that; but I am lure, Cmar feP 
down, tf tbi! lag-Tag people did not clap bim and hiss him, acvordjn^ 
■> he plraAed and displeased tbera, m cbey uud to do Ihe Playera iu tba 

And in the " Christian Paradoxes " of Bacon, we have 
thb: — 

" He knoweth if he plenae man. he cannot he the aerruit ol ChifBt; jrtt, 
Ibr Cbrifl'a sake, be ploaselh all man in all thiu^." 

In like manner, the story of King Henry the Sixth's 
prophecy, about young Henry Earl of Richmond, pa.ssefl 
front Hotinshed into the play of Henry VI., pretty certainly 
through the bead of Bacon ; for, in the Essay of Proph- 
ecies, he says, " I£enry the Sixth of England said of Henry 
the Seventh, when he was a lad, and gave him water, 77iit 
ii tkg lad that shall enjoy the crown for which we strive." 

» taron-o/fitj. (Uod. iaj8),in.7S8. 
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And it is thus related in the play : — 

'JC. Hen. My Lonl of Somereet, what TonlJi 
Of Tbom yon aeem to hmve k Under care 7 
Bom. M; liego, it is young Ueaiy. Kaai of Bidunond. 
K. Bai. Conia hither, EogUnd'B hope: if soist powen 

iLa^hithoMdmUtk 
Suggest tiul imlh to my divioitig Iboughu, 
TkiiprtUy lad wUipravt our CMiUry'i htitt. 
Bia looks are full of peaceful majealf ; 

Hia band U> wield a STOpCrei and himiielf 
Likely, in lime, Cn bko ■ ngal thrane." 

affm. F/.. Jet ;r. &.(!. 



1 



S S. JUL IDS CASAB. 

As we have seen, there is satisfactory evidence, 
Bacon had made a special study of the life and times 
Julius Qesar. The play of this name was not printed until 
it appeared in the Folio, but it seems to have been written 
about the year 1607, just when Bacon was engaged upon 
his Characters of Julius and Augustus Cffisar (wriU^n ia 
Latin), in which aUusion is made to Cssar's ambitii 
crown, in these words of the translation ; — 



1^ 

J 



" For 1 






le lBst,wtuiilisr 
«TTii|il*il with Hatieriei, 
'a king), <rbkk 

of thn 



outward BhoHB of power UinKgbOD 

high-floHD with the continnal eierci 

be afleclfd the uuigns of power {the nylB and diadec 

was I be bail irbich wrought hi> ovectbraw." 

The Advancement contains a critical ; 
merits of Julius Caesar as a writer, and also t 
which may be compared with the following Unes of the 
play: — 

" Cie»»r did oitrBmely affect the name of king ; and some w«re •« on. M 
be passed by, in popular afclamstion to Mluta bim king ; whereupon findmg 
the ciy weak and poor, he put it off thna. in a kind of jest, u if tbay had 
misuken hia inniuns: Nan ru win, Hd Oxiar." 

The play reads thus : — 

"Catea. 



he pDt It by with the back of hi 
iboDtiiig. 






; and then the pcDple ft 
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Bn. What wn the Koond doIm Ibr? 

CMC Why, for that loo. 

Cat. They ihouled thrice; what wu thi lut vrj Ibr? 

CoK. Wbf fbr thai too. 

ar*. Wu (he crown ufirnd him thrice? 

Crui^ A?, many, niu 't, and hs put it by thrive, erery titot geatler tfioa 
Ac other; and at avoiy puttiog by miae bonnt neigbbonabauMd. 

Cot. Who offered him the crown 'i 

Cue. Why, Anlmy. 

Bra. Tell in the manner ot it, gentEe Cam 

Cue. I can as well be hanged a> lell the msnner of it^ it was mtn 
Iboleiy, [ did not nurk it. I law Uaik Anthony offer bim a cnnii ; — yat 

ba put il by once; but for all that, to my thinking, he would fain hare had 
it. Then he offered it to hint again; then he put it by again; but, to my 
Ibinkiog, he waa very loath to lay bit Hogen off it. And then he offered it 
lbs third time: be put it the third time by: and ilill aa he reftised il, tba 
nbbiement itioalad, and dapped their chnpped handa, and threw up tbui 
•weaty night-caps, and uttered «ucb a deal nt' stiakiug breath, becauae Cesar 
TtAued the crown, that it liad almon choked Cieear; fur be awooned, and 



iwlf? 



Br». What said he when he cai 

Cine. Marry, before he fell down, whon he parcmved the common herd 
waa glad he refused the crown, he pluckwl nu ope his doublet, and offered 

them bii throat to cat. When be came <o himielf aeain. ba aaid, 

ir be bad done, or laid, anything amin, he desired their worships lo think 
h waa bia inSnnity 

Cm, .... 1 will this night, 
In Mveral hands, in at bis windows throw, 
Aa if they came fitom several citizens. 
Writing!, all lending to the great opinion 
That Koine holdi of bis name; wherein obecnrely 
Cicsar's ambition shall be glanced at." — Ad I. 3e. 2. 

Here, it is not possible that Bacon could have followed 
Sbakespeare, the Advancement being older than the playi 
but, on the other hand, it is possible, so &r as the date is 
concerned, that Shakespeare may have seen the Advance- 
ment as welt as Plutarch's Antony (in North's translation '), 
from which some part of the story seems to have been 
taken. But the play follows the ideas of Bacon rather 

I lira of Xiilt Greda-m an<i Aowiiu, b 
E^liili by Thomas North, Knight (dedicati 
tswdoiad. 1631,p.91T. 




than those of Plutarch, and adopts the very peculiarities 
of Bacon's expressions, wherein they differ from NorlL'E 
Plutarch ; as, for instance, in these ; ■* he pat it by toilh iht 
back of his hand, thus," in the play, and " A« ;i«l it off (Aim." 
in ■ Bacon ; " what wot that latl cry for f " and •' finding iht 
erg teeat and poor " ,■ " it was mere foolery " and " in a h'nd 
of Jest " ; " he waa very hoik to lay hit fingers off it," and 
" he put it off thitt " ; while these particular expressions are 
not used in North's Plutarch. 

Agaio, North's Plutarch speaks of " a laurell crowne " 
having " a royal band or diademe wreathed about it, which 
in old time was the ancient marke and token of a king"; 
in the play, it is called " a crown," or ■* one of these coro- 
nets," but never a diadem ; while in Bacon, it is " the style 
and diadem of a king " : whence it would seem clear that 
Bacon followed Plutarch rather than the play. 

Again, the phrase " tell us the manner of it " finds a 
repetition in this from Bacon, " the bed we caS a hot bed, and 
the manner of it is this." Casca can " as well be hanged as 
tell the manner of it " ; and then, they " uttered such a deal 
of stinting breath," also not in Plutarch ; which sounds 
very much like Bacon's saying of the crowd and throng 
that attended the procession when he took his seat in 
Chancery, that "there was much ado and a great deal of 
teorld, hell to me, or purgatory, at least." 

Indeed, the whole style and manner of the scene, and 
the thought, expression, language, and manner of the whole 
play, are so decidedly Baconian, that it is scarcely possible 
to doubt, either that the story of Plutarch passed through 
his pen into this scene, or that the play was written by 
him ; a conclusion that is especially confirmed by the purely 
classical character of the piece, and by the considera- 
tion that William Shakespeare could hare had but little 
pretensions to learning and skill in that kind. But if Uiere 
be a lingering doubt in any mind, it must certainly be p 
moved by a contparison of these furtlier passages from if 
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Essay of Friendsliip (first printed in 1612) with the second 
Kt of the play : — 

" With Jnliiu Cbwt, Dccimus Bratoi had oouiu«d tbM iatcnat, aa b« 
■at him down io hia (cstameiit for hrir in remniodKr after his nepbeir. And 

For when Ceaar would bare iltucharged Ibe Scnale, in regard of aome ill 
pnnagea, and eapeoially a drcaia of Uolpumia; 1I1I9 maa lifted tiim geutl/ 
ij thi arm onl of his chair, IcItiiiB him b« huped be would not diamiia tliia 
Saoata till hia wife had dreamt a belter dream." 



" Co.. 



Ill jet 



Whether Ciessr Hill coi 
For he ia luperstilioiu grown of late, 
Quite from the main opinion he held once 
Of fanlan}', of dreams, and ceremoniei. 
It maj be, tbeae apparent prudigict, 
Tbo unaccoalom'd terror of this night. 
And the pennaiion nf bit auguren. 
May hold him from the Capito! to-day. 
Die. Never fear that: If he be ao leaolv'd, 

I can o'eraway him 

Let me work; 

For I cao give hln hntnour the true bent; 

And I will bring him to the Cafutol." — AellT.Bn.1. 



Becanae I love j-od, I will let you know. 
Calpumia here, mr wife, Btayi me at home; 
Sb« dreamt to-night abe aaw my atatua. 
Which, like ■ ftounuin with a hundred Kponta, 
Did mn pure blood; and many lusty Etomana 
Came amiling, and did bathe their haadi in it. 
And tbeae does she agiply for waminga aad porteoC^ 
And erila imminent; and on her knee 
Hath begg'd that I will itay at home to-day. 

Bee. Thia dream !■ all amisa interpreted: 
Itvaa a vision, fair and fortuoats. 
Tom atatue ipouting blood in many pipea, 
la which >o many amiling Romans bath'd. 
Slgnifiea tbat from you great Rome ihatl auck 
Bariving blood: and that great men iliall preaa 
Fortlncluree, slaine, relics, and cognizance: 
TUt by Calpumia'a dream ia ugnilied. 

Cba. And Ihia way 70U have wall ezpooiHlad IL 
10 
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Dte, I bare, wbui yoa bare hurd what 1 mh mf t 
And knoiT It now. 'the Senate have u>Dcluisd 
To giv« thin ikj a cniwn to migbty Casac: 
If jou shall Knd tliem word yoa will Dol come, 
Tbeir mlndi may change. Beaidoi, it wen ■ mock 
Apt (0 be render' d, for soma oue to nay, 
'Break up the Senate till another time, 
Wb«n Ciesar't wife iball meet witli batlcr dieama.' " 

Adit. Bet. 

The Essay continues : — 

" And it Hwmeth his favor wsa to great, aa Anumina in a letter whidt W 

ladted mrialiin in one of Cicero's Philippics, caltelh him eent/ica, tnfd, 

•8 if he had eachanted Cnaar The lilu or laore wai between 

AepIimiuB Sevema and Plautianna. For he forced his eldest son to marrr 
the daughter of Plautiaiiaa: and would often maintain Plautiacus in doing 
■fFronts to his son; and did write alio in a letter to the Senate, by Iheii 
vonb ! 1 Ion IhcBian 10 aiJl, la J aitll ht may orei--Ure me." 

And the same thiiig appears in the pla; thus : — 

"Cat. DeciuB, well urgU I think it is not meet, ^M 

Mark Antony, ao weU belov'd of Cuttt, ^H 

Should outlive Cieear." — ^cl //, Se. 1. ^H 

S 4. TQB SOOTH BATE R. 

In the Natural Ilislory (Sjlva Sjlvarum), Bacon goes 
into some curious investigations of " the force of imagina- 
tion," and of the means whereby one mind may he affected 
by another through the imagination ; and. in the course of 
the worl(, he gives some illustrations of his experiments 
"touching the emission of immateriate virtues from the 
minds and spirits of men," as in jtigglers, soothsayers, 
witches, and the like. 

He begins by saying tliat " imagination is of three kinds: 
the first joined with belief of that which is to come"; and 
under this head he proceeds thus ; " The problem therefore 
is, whether a man constantly and strongly believing that 

such a thing shall be, it doth help anj-thing to the 

effecting of the thing itself. And here agun one must warily 
distinguish ; for it is not meant, as hath been parity said 
before, that it should help by making a man more stout, ot 
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more industrioos, in which kind a constant belief doth 
much, but merely by a secret operation, or binding, or 

changing the spirit of another ; for whatsoever a 

man iinagineth doubtinglj, or with fear, must needs do 
hurt, if imagination hath any power at all." And of all 
this we have an exemplification in the ** Julius Cassar," 
where Cfesar bids the soothsayer come forward and repeat 
hifi warning, confronling him face to face, as if to try the 
courage and faith of the soothsayer himself in his own 
prophecy, thus : — 

"Baolk. Cbsu! 
Cat. Ha ! Wba calk? 
Catca. Bid every aoiw Im itill. Fuse yel agMii ! 

(iftuie ctatt. 
Cm. Wbo ia it ia Ibe preu Cbat c*l]> on me? 
I bar a longne, ahriiler Ihan ali the muaic, 
Ctj, Csnar! Sp«ali: Cmfai a turn'd to hear. 
BooOt. Bewani the idea oT March. 
Cat. Wliat mania that? 

Bm. A KJothsayw bids you bewan du idea of Huch. 
Cat. Set him befiire me ; let me see his face. 
Caic Fellow, come tarn the throng: Jook upon Cnsr. 
Oh. What uy'M thou to me now ? Speak once again. 
iSogflL Bewan the idea of March. 
Cm. He i> a dreamer; let lu leave him; — pasa." 

Ael 1. Se. 3. 
The resemblance here might appear to be somewhat far- 
fetched, if it were not confirmed by the more direct allusion, 
and more explicit identity, afforded in the play of Antony 
and Qeopatra, in reference to this same overmastering 
tpirit and another soothsayer. In the Natural History 
(not printed until after his death), he tells the story of 
Qeopatra's soothsayer, thus : — 

"940. There wh» an Egn>t'*'i noothaayer, that made Antonina believe 
ttiat bLa genina (whicli otherwise wsi brave and confident) was, ia Ihe 
pretence oF Octavianua Caiur, poot and conardlr; and IhercrDie, ho ad- 
tiaed him M abaenl binuelf as much aa he coold and remove fu from him. 
Thia eoothaayBT was Ihomtht to he Bul>omed by C'leopalr*, to make him 
fire in Egypt, and other remote places from Rr-ne. HoirBoever, the coo- 
trit of a predominant or maslering spirit of one man over another, ia 
■at, and received still, even ia vulgar Dpimon " 
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And again, !n the Z)« AugmtTttif, he speaks of " thoM 
lonceits (now become as it were popular) of Unj mastering 
ipirit, of men unlucky and ill-omened, of the glai 
love, envy, and the like." 

And the story reappears in the play, thus : — 

. dg Wilis jvaitdt in EgTpt 1 

er cimie from thence, nor you tliillierl 

Ant. If you con, ymr rtuoo ? 

SooiIl. 1 tee it in ny motion, hivB it not in my loogua : 
■gun lo Egypt. 

jjM. S»y ID me, whose fottnoa ihall r 

AvIA. Cbut'l 
TbeceDne, O Antony t stiy nol by hie rHe : 
Tby damiDa, tbti'i thy spirit wtiicli keeps thee, ii 
Noble, coangiwus, higb, nnrattcbftble, 
Where Chat i« not: but near him, th; ugel 
BecomB.1 ■ feu-, u being a'erpovrer'd : thurafon, 
M*lie apace enough between you. 



y«thi«7i 
higher, Ceuv'i or miM? 






ore, but when to thee. 

■nd. of Uul Datura] luck, 
thi odds; tby luitre Ihlckena, 
I uy again, thy ^urit 



I 



Bui, he away, 'I it noblB. 
Ant. Get Ibee gone." — .Id //. 5c. S. 

The " Antony and Cleopatra," first printed in the Fol 
was entered at Stationers' Hall in 1G08, and was i 
probably written not long before. Of course, Shakespeare 
could not have borrowed this story from Bacon. There is 
more in Bacon's story than is said by the soothsayer 
in the play ; and this proves that Bacon drew from some 
other source than the play. Bacon states that this sooth- 
sayer was thought to have been suborned by Cleopatra to 
make Antony live in Egypt, but this circumstance is not 
mentioned in the play. A similar story was to be found in 
North's translation of Plutarch's life of Antony, which 
Shakespeare may have seen as well as Bacon ; and it ii 
true that some parts of il are very closely followed in £ 



.1 



t^l^W^^iB 



plaj. There is litde d 
tarcb. Bui PlnUidi ■ 
the household c^ AbIob 
was a. Stiothsajer or AstraoMBcr of Egjp^ AiC odd chC 
a figure, and jodge of bco's iMiiitiiA, to td thcai wftat 
should happen to iben.'* Bat ifce pl^. Ac Bmm% 
Btoty, mskes him not only m E^ypliiB, bat «ae <f Ae 
household of CleofMln; and in the pl^, fe ■ Mat bj Cle- 
opatra as one of her ■naienMa namagaa ban Egjpt 
to Antonrat RometoBMft>eehaitoR«ni toEgn*: "^ 
in this he is succesBfiil ; £1 utiek k to txatl kecf^ nth 
Bbcod's statement that he was thoa^ to be n^uiutd hy 
Geopatra to make Anton; lire ta Egrpt; bat «f tUa thete 
is not the least hint in Ptotanh. All tUi pes s Uou^j to 
show, that this story, t^etber with ibe do miac of a pre- 
dominant or niflatering spmt of one man vrer aiiortier, 
vent into the plaj through ibe Baconiaa stniim-; Sat 
it is next to incredibte, lh«t both Baam mad Stohe^ere 
should make tfae same variations iqwa tke WW^ 
original 

Again, in thb same Nattml Bistorj, connderi^ of tbe 
substances that produce deaA with least pun, be neords 
his conclusions npoQ tbe poiaoa of (be tap, in tbcM 
words: — 



" Hi. Tha death ikM b ■ 
taking of tba polin of hcBloA; vhidi io 
artioD of cqiUl vSiBidai in Alba. Tha pcHon «r &■ Mp, tl 
VMd, luUi KHM affinity wilh b. Tto csm* te, far Itot Iki 
daath are AitSj rtittd br tha atrifa tf tlw (|HriM: bhI cI 
quEiicl] tilt ipiriu bj d«4;nea; Ukc to tbe deaU of an extnmaold mao. I 
eoacuTfl Jt a lew paJnfuJ ifaan opiiui, b«<aiua opiom bath paita of haat 

I And, that the nriter of this play had the same scientific 
knowledge and the some opinions of the quality and effect 
of this poison, will be seen in these lines of the play : — 
" CTra. Hul [hou tbe pnuj woan o( NIliu -iien, 
that kiUa and [lainf aot? 
' Korlh'l Plalircti. MS. 
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Ctnm. Trulj I have turn ; bat I would not ba the jmty that tbmU 
Iwire yaulo t»ucb iilm, foi bii biting i( immoiUl: tluue that do die of it, 
do uldom or aavtr ncorer. 

Cleo. Bemembei'il Ihuu an/ thai bare died oa't? 

Oo. Very miuiy, men aDdwomeD too. I heard of one of [ben no longer 
than yesterda;; a very boueat woinau, bul eomeiMog gireo to lie, — u a 
Hfoinan should oot do, but in the way of honeily; — how she died of the _ 
biliiiB of it, what pain she felt. Truly, she makea a visry good report o' It 



deo. FanweU, kind Chaimiui ; — Iras, long &i«weU. 




[KiUft IhtM. 


iBAa/alU and. 


Have I the a.piok 


ininjlLpi? Uostfali? 




Ifthouaud nature 


cau so gently part, 




The .troke of death is u a toi-er'i piodli, 




Whioh hung, and 


ii dewr'd 




Come, tht 








[ 7-0 (Ac «9, lolidk ahe <ifpi>M (0 *«r Ir 


With thy sharp tei 






Oflifeatoneeimli 


ie: poor venomotu fool. 




Be angiy, oiid dea 


Peace, peace I 




DoBt Ihou not see i 


my habv it my brtaw, 




That tu<:ka the nw 


roe adeepV 




Char. 


0. break 1 O, 


bnaki 



CUo. At iweet as balm, an non aa air, a> geolle, — 
0,Anlonyl — Say, I will take thee too.— [Jnolktrtt^ 

WbatBhouldliUy— {FalU a ' ~ 

Char. In thti wids world '/ — So, fare thH well. -~ 

Gunrd. Tbia 1b an atpick'i trail; and Ihew fig^leavea 
Have ehme upon thrm, aucta aa the aapick leavaa 
Upon the caves of Nile. 

Caei, Moat probable, 

That eo nhe died ; for her phyiician tells me, 
She hath pun 



Of easy ways lo die." 



:t V. Sc. a. 



And there is no doubt, that she was somehow thoTOughlv 
instructed in natural history, and well ftcqtiaJQted with " the 
death that is most without pain," or as gentle " as a lover's 
pinch," and those " vapours " that " quench the spirits bj 
degrees, like to the death of an extreme old man " ; nor 
that the great Magician himself had " pursued conctusion 
Infinite of easy ways to die." 
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Though the Nntural History was chiefly composi^il dur- 
ing the last five years of hia life, yet we know that he hud 
been collecting iiiateria.ls for it for many years before ; and 
it is very probable that he was making notes on the poison- 
ous qualities of plants and animals, and on easy ways to 
die, about the same time that he was engaged in writing 
thb play, and so the asp, that Cleopatra used, is noted with 
the hemloek, and tinds its way into the same section of this 
work, in connection with the same subject, " the death that 
is most without pain." This inference is still further con- 
firmed by the actual out-cropping, in rather a singular 
manner, of this same word vapour, a little above, in the 
same scene of the play, thus : — 

" Clco — in their Ihick bretlha, 

Bank o( groM diet, aball we be anclouded. 
And Toru'd lo driak tJi«ii vajwut." 

Bacon, as we Icnow, towards the close of his career, col- 
lected and digested the results of his observations and 
studies, through many years, into a scientific history of 
Life and Death ; and in such a man we may find a com- 
prehen»ble source of the natural science of these plays, 
without resorting to the childish and ridiculous notion that 
a bom genius can see through nature at one glance. 

§ 5. HACBETH. — VISIONS. 

The tragedy of Macbeth was certainly written between 
1605 and 1610. The first notice that we have of it is, that 
it was performed at the Globe in April ICIO; and there 
ore some reasons to conjecture that it was written about 
the year 1607, when Dacon was made Solicitor-General. 
It may have followed the " Antony and Cleopatra " : at any 
rate, we find in it an allusion to this same soothsayer, 
together with some further illustration of the same conceit 
af a predominant or mastering spirit of one man over an> 
ither, thus : — 
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" itaub. Oar <ia.n m Banquo 

Stiok dHp; anil in hi* royilt; of nature 
Kei^dB tliu nbiuli would be rutir'd: 'T is mnch he danst 
And, lo that daantleH lsiDp«r or his miad. 
He haih a wi^duui that doth guide hia valour 
To act in saie^. Then is none but be, 
Whose being I do fear; and under liim 
Wy genius ii rebuk'd, as, it in uaid, 
Mark Auton;'! waa by Cwsar." — Act III. Se. 1. 

And in the Haes immediately following these, the sauM j 
conceit leads to a like use of this same word pradominoKtiM 
thus: — 

" Uaeb. Do 700 find 

Tonr patience » prodomfnanl in your nature 

That you can let this go '/ " 

The s&me form of expression occurs again in what Bacoa 
writes concerning Henry VII. and his Qneen : "But his 
aversion towards the house of York was so predominant in 
him, as it found place not only in his wars and counsels, 
but in his chamber and bed " ; and again, in this same 
History, he uses the expression, " and were predomiuant 
in the King's nature and mind." 

The incantation and vadcinntion of the witches, and the 
prophetic visions also, in this play, bear unmistakable marks 
of Bacon's inquiries into the natural history of chaims 
witches, the poisonous plants and animals connected with 
them in the popular superstitions, and the manner 
the imagination is operated upon by inimateriate virtu* 
Speaking of his third kind of imagination, that which 
" of things not present as if they were present," and of 
power of it upon the spirits of men, he says: 



" Then be three m 



lo Torti^ belief 






^perieu 



1 with ^^ 
which^^H 
irtueai,^^! 
ich l^H 

'J 



li reason ; and tbe third la authority-, ... Tor anChorily, it is of two ki 
beliefiaanart, and belief in a man. Therelbre, if a man beliarea in aatrot- 
ogy, ... or believe in natural magic, and that a ring «itb such • itiWM, 
or such a piece oF living creature carried, will do good, it may help hi( 
tma^nation. . . . And such an, for the most part,all witche* uid aiqie* 
KitiouB penons, wtroae beliefi, tied to tbeir teadun and iraditkntl, am at 



Accordingly, at the close of the first witch scene, Mac- 
beth comes to the witches, thus : — 

" 8 WilcJi. A dnun ! > drum I 



I 



And at the close of the great incantation of the fourth act, 
thus: — 

" a WilA By [he pricking of my l!iiimb«, 
Somctbing wicked this way comes.— 
Open locka. wtuwver kaocki. [Enttr Macbeth. 

" Btc. . . . Get you gone, 

And U ths pit of Acheron 
Meet me i' Ih' morning: thither he 
Will come ta know hit destiny." — Act III. Sc. 8. 

And !□ the apparition scene immediately following. Bacon's 
ideas of the nature of prophecy are repeated almost in his 
own language. The Intellectual Globe must have been 
written not far from tlie time when the " Macbeth " first ap- 
peared, though not published until al^rwards ; and it is 
manifest that Shakespeare could have derived nothing from 
this work. In the first chapter, he defines his notions of 
the three several streams of history, poesy, and philosophy, 
and after giving his meaning of poesy as nothing else but 
"feigned hbtory," he proceeds to distinguish history from 
prophecy in the following passage which may be compared 
with the play ; — 

jitatM of Mcred hintoij, 
nBk, an every doy jjit- 
Mmfby. And that part -which «eenu to rail without Ms dlvinion, pmpbney, 
li itself & ppccioa at bietory, with (Ih prerogative or deit}' stamped upoo It 
^ tnalring all times one dimitioo, so that tlie narrative may anticipale the 
het; tfaiu also the mode or promulgating vaticination by viBioo, or the 
■OBvenJy docbrineR by parahlee, partakeB of the nature of poetiy *^ ; — 



" War. There is 



1 hlstoiy in all men'e livea, 



» Ik kM* ari bniod <ir tisa, 






Ifta-fF. Aeim.a*.t 

Aaia^ib.i>^ AdTWKcaient, he sajs: "Propbec? ■ 
bM dhiae tiiXMj : wiiidi huh that prerogative over humu, 
■■ ihe — i » fio« mai3 be befim the bet as well as after.' 
Ve an Mte abo dtat this vord amtieifMtt re-appeais in 
the ■ Fkvcnnan or AntkqMlioBs of the Second Philosophy" 
he piajr, this docCriae of prophecy is iiitn>duced j| 




MlWai 



ral ] 



I 



AB- Shoir his tjes. tad grjert his beirt I 
Come like shulowB, «o dcput. 

[ fUgh I Xingi bov iifTWar iii ordtr. 

Mad. Wb>t I wlli the line Krercb oat to tlie cruk of doom 7 
Anotlier yM? — A sevtElhi' — I 'II lee no more: — 
And jel Ilie dgbUi nppean, wtiu bean a glass, 
Wticli *how« me many morei and tome I tee, 
Tbit IWD-ruld balls and Ireblr iceptm carrf. 
Bomble sight! —Ay, now, I see. 't ia true; 
For the blood-balter'd Banquo aniiles upoa ma, 
AndpDmlaatthpmrorhiB. — Whatl iathiiso?" 

Jiacb. Time, thou anIicipat'Ml my dread eiploila: 
The fiigbty purpose never ia overtook. 
Unlets the deed go irith it." 
Surely, this poetry was written to illustrate this philos- 
ophy, and that, too, by one who understood, that it belonged 
(o the nature of dnunaUc poetry to illustrate it very well ; 
for, as Sir Philip Sidney bad said, "the Poet is the Mon- 
arch of all sciences": at bottom, the Philosopher and the 
Poet are one. 

In the tragedy of Henry VTTI., there is another vision, 
in which another of this author's modes of affecting the 
imagination is exhibited and equally well illustrated. Com- 
pare the following passages ; — 

"9BS. Tbe body psuive and In be wrought opan, (I mean not of the 
hnaginaDtr) la better Trough! upon, aa bath been partly touched, at some 



body; incenses and perfnmea taken at the nDstrils; and < 
^artsdo an orally mirk upon the imagination of him that 
The second ia tbe exposition oF natural dreama. which dis 
gilbebody by Che imsginatioiis or tba mind," — ffal. Bit 
" Act IV. 8c. 3. — Kimbollon. 



0, OHOitb, sick to death: . 
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I bave not long u trouble thee. — GmkI GriOlh, 
CauK [be musiclniiA plaj me ChU Mtl note 
I Duu'd mj- kBell. Hbilsl I sit mediuiing 
On that celesltl] fauinoDr I go Id. 

[Snd and taJfittm name, 
Grif. SheisuslBep: Gond wench, let ■« sit dgwn qotat, 
Forfear wB wake her:.— Soflly, gentle Puicncc. 
The Vujon. Emlrr, wlwrn/j tripping otw afttr molier, lix Pmoitngn, 
tiadim wbittivba^mfffinff tm tJirirhra^ffnrt^Titihofb*»/t,aadgoiitffktivrrt^ 
om Atirfaea: h-mcAri i!fbaip.iir palm, in Oiorhnmlt. Thtt/ fint amyct 
■H*! *w, and Uin rfnuw ,- a"rf nt ctrlnin rtonja, (Ae jtrW ( 
jrorlawlimr Arr *«nrf,- n( lotieA (*e ulJler ./ow itabe rat 
(tfli, lk( In Itol ileU Ma pm-tiW diUitr Ae lan* (D bk( oOo- bcH (w, uki 
•tnm Iki taau ordrr m rtnV dimga. and hiUing tht sorland onr litr 
leoil. mift ifoiu, r^tj lAfinr (Je ian( garhnil lo Mr IdM I«i, kAd tubnriM 
ctema 1*1 tam€ ordrr ; •)( eAiM f u ■'( wre Aj inipiritlHM^ jAe mate) in ilfv 
tlrip ajnu </ rrjiiiaiip. iwi hiilM up Acr Inwfg la Btam : latd b ■'■ Ikar 
damamg, Ary wmili, carrga-g Ac garland oiA Aem. TTu Kuaic a wfi' mi a i 
XaA. S(uril» of peace, where »™ ye V An ye ill gout, 
ABd leaTs me ben io wrvtcbedoess behind ys7 
ffrif^ Madam, we arr hero. 
A'oll. Il IB Dol 70a I all Ihr. 

Brif. None, madmn, 

J«*. Ko7 Saw™i>ot,evsi.n(,w,.blea»dtioop 

Invile me to a banquet, nhose brigbl fscea 

CaM thoiuand beama apon me lik* the tuD 7 

They promb^d me eternal bappinttH, 

And hn>U(;bt me garlands. Grtfitth, which I t*d 

I am nol worthy yet to wear: 1 ahall 

Aunredly. 
Gnf. I an mott JDj^l. madam, iDch good dfeanu 

And so, the end turns upon dreams as in the extracts from 
Bacon, Here, as in many other instances, the similitude 
is more in the idea and matter than in the langua^ ; and 
that similitude is just such as would be most likely to occur, 
if we suppose the author to have been engaged, at the same 
time, upon a scientific study of the s.ime subjects. There 
should be strong resemblance without absolute identify: 
ut we have, in the sick person, attended by a servant. 
It snd passive state of body and somewhat exalted 
j, dwelling on the celestial harmonies, the vision 
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in 



producing 'fae effect on the imaginatuMi by the indueiiL^ of 
the garlands and dancing, perAime& taken at the Dostrits, 
and tbe tripping perfonnances, as carefully directed ; not 
roots, this time, but branches of bays, or palm : the im- 
agination more easily worked upon, sleeping thnn awake ; 
and ibe conclusion, in both cases, running upon dreams 
that possess the fancy. 

li is certain that Bacon was at work upon this portion 
of the great Instauration, and kindred topics were in his 
' mind, during tbe period in which these particular plays 
were produced. And it may be said to be true, generally, 
(what is one of the most convincing kinds of proof,) that 
the most striking parallel passages found in any jirose work 
of his, the date of which can be approximately fixed, are 
more especially confined to one or two plays, which must 
have been written, and were, in fact, produced, at about the 
same time at which that particular work may have been, 
or was in fact written, though not published until some 
yeare afterwards, as is true in some instances. 

Still another example may be cited from tbe " Macbeth." 
Compare the words and topics of the following sentences, 
which are to be found within the compass of two or three 
pages in the Natural History, touching "tbe secret virtue 
of sympathy and antipathy,"' with the witches' incantation 
in the opening of the fourth act, thus : — 



. of m«, bj » 



"Tboe be many Thinga thai work upoi 
■finpallij and uilipatlij': ... tail of > do^ 
iMdgt-bog u Mid 111 be > gnal drier": — 

■■ 1 midi. Thrioe Uie branded cal luth mew'd. 
9 W. Tbricci aud once Ibe hertge-piu whin'd. 
3 W. Bapa erit*, — T u timt. 'l it time." 

"The hlood-tione good Tar bleeitinji at ibe nnn, liT utriirdon and omOag 
•rtbeipiriu. Querr, jftbetlone Uken out of [be luad'i head be DOI of th« 
Kka drtiiei for tbe ln*d lorelh abade and coolneH: — for lliat being poiaoo- 
•oa tb^BadTCB. they dm the teoDin to tbera frum the •pirita"; — 

I Sol B;t.,i9n-W»: Warit. (Boedon), T Hfl-IST. 
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tmt of bluphmiing Jnr; 
0«Bof go»t, md itipa otymt 
SUv«r'd in the mooD'f ecIipM: 
Vtm of Turk, and TirUr'. lip*; 

riDg:«r of binh-»iuiKl«ct b.bt> 

Dllch-dfUver'd bya drab, 
Hake the gruel Ibick uid slab: 
Add tliereto a tigcr'e <:baadron, 
For the ingredienlt oraur cauldron. 

AB. Double, double toil and Iniablai 
Fir« burn, and cauldrrm babbls." 



2 W. By the pricking of roy Ihumba, 
Something wicked this wij comei; — 
Open lucki, vboewr knocka. 

[fitiMr MAonBra." 

60, in the "As You Like It," we have these lines : — 

"Sweet an the utes of adversity; 
Which, like the load, ugly and venomoQi, 
Weare yet a precious jewel in his head." — ^c( //. Se. 1. 

And certainly, it is not possible to doubt that this charm 
was compounded, concocted, and constructed out of this 
same quarry of materinls ; nor is it at all probable, if not 
quite impossible, that William Shakespeare could ever have 
hod access to it 

S 6. PARALLELISMS. 

These parallelisms id topics and whole passages, in sub- 
ject, idea, and language, may furnish the most effective and 
satisfactory kind of proof ; for it is evidence that appeals to 
the most common standard of judgment. Higher and more 
general grounds of ailment may be still more conclusive 
to minds that are able to appreciate them. To all such any 
ftuther exhibition of this kind of evidence might seem to 
be superfluous ; but the demonstration must be made as 




WmUNiHUJMafMm? 7W i j | " i tf 1 1 
ttw'Jfii tiiot t«M« liwr 

yHHID <rf >)(< 

wl«>, 1h lf)Hft-7, « ifeogerffBMjl— He« 
■ (liilthoil M)>'<l<ir, wen land ■ ^ Ac lean 
hiihIi'DU, or i;f lilt cini Uomw ■■ asnp&Anl 
Kl'ttlUli niiil I<«atu cmafimilkm, ft AJ M ohera 

Urjimlor iit NHturv In al\ her deputBcMK, fcaflb 
iiiNriiii'rN (if Mm liiicbnt mdmj, sad, ta « vord. 
Hi iill I'lilriU tiiT » l»:)finiiing In lltii Idnd of ■ 
■U|i|><HtH >iii:)i s limn wuuld have aoj occasion I 
rMiiiirti)* Iff llidiiKlit. art. atyle. manner, cm- diction, froin a^ 
tinlinin 1(1)1 iin<li<r-uct»r of Uin Olobe Theatre, would be to 
iiiini'nlvfl tl |Hiwill>lo for a rich man to be mode richer b; 

)<l h'llii^ H bu|i)(iir. Ha, when, as in the slor^ of ihe 

H<ii>il>~iiv<'i, lliH itory of Julius Csftar and the crown, ArU- 
Uillii N iiiiinilM, llii' (loctrino of witches, incantations, visionsi 
follinvit hlnlory, and the immateriate virtues 
UllliMi mid aiiliiiiithics of things, in metapbj-sn 
rltniillflu knnwicilgc, in acquaintance with 
with |ihII(>M)|ihy, history, and poetry, and 
IM (ift-vvry *wt, wo And more in Bacon than is tt 
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De found in the plajs tliemselves, and luore than Willinm 
Shakespeare could possibly have possessed, together with 
genius, art, wit, ability, and leisure enough to make the 
necessary use of his own in the way that pleased biro best, it 
becomes utterly preposterous to imagine he was a plagiarist 
or an imitator of Shakespeare. 

Again, in several instances, as in the case of the "Macbeth" 
and the "Antony and Cleopatra" as compared wilh the 
Natural History and the Intellectual Globe, the " Romeo and 
Juliet" compared with the Fables of Cupid and Nemesis, 
the "Comedy of Errors" and "Midsummer Night's Dream" 
compared with the ]tfasques, and many others, considering 
the dates of publication and approximate times of composi- 
tion, it is plain that the author must have been engaged 
npon the corresponding works, at aliont Uie same times, with 
scarcely a possibility of pl^iarism either way ; and as more 
is found in Bacon's works than in the plays where the 
resemblances are greatest, it is a necessary conclusion, not 
only that Bacon did not borrow from Shakespeare, nor 
Shakespeare Irom him, otherwise than as Shakespeare was 
Bacon himself, but also, thnt he was himself the author of 
both the poetry and the prose. 

These works appeared from time to time, almost yearly, 
during a period of twenty-five years or more ; and it would 
be idle to imagine a continuous plagiarism of one author 
upon another, or a reciprocal exchange between them, for 
such a length of time, in works of the highest order like 
these. In both writings, the mode of thinking and the 
style of composition are incorporate with the man, and 
completely mi gmms. No writer of the time, neither Ben 
Jonsoiu nor Marlow, nor Raleigh, nor Wotton, Donne, or 
Herbert, whose poetry approaches nearest, perhaps, of any 
if that age to the Shakespearean vein, can be brought into 
any doubtful comparison with this author. Nor are these 
similitudes any merely borrowed gems set in a meaner gol<L 
And what should be finally conclusive of the whole matter 
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is. the profound reflection, with wbicb the leanted wntet, 
who, in fact, first made this discovery, sums up her verj 
luminous imd eloquent view of the subject, namely, that in 
him, we find " one, at least, furnished for that last and 
ripest proof of learning, which the drama, in the unmiracu- 
lous order of human developmenl, must constitute ; that 
proof of it, in which philosophy returns from history, {rom 
its noblest fields, and from her last analysis, with the Si 
and the material of the creative synthesis, with the secret 
and material of arL" * 

The following instances of striking resemblances, in pai^B 
ticular words and phrases, lying beyond the range of acci-^ 
dental coincidence, or common usage, and not elsewhere 
made the subject of special comment, have been collated, 
and will be given here in one body, by way of sample of the 
innumerable similitudes and identities that everywhere per~ J 
vade these works ; for wc. too, " will undertake, by collatingj 
the styles, to judge whether he were the author or no." 



You do esrry Iwo ( 

"It there be»mim 
- Nac Alia- 



- Adv., II. e 

minoun oT State." 

arid worthy la ho 



IT or glui, eapkU* of tb* 



:t 

i. 



-Bptedi, Til. SH. 



thu 



eountiy." — Nan AUantiM, It. 861. 

"Give me Imto u oet before you two gUMU, such u ccrulnly the lih* 
□■vet mel in one tge; the glass of France, and the gUin or Eugtind, ■ . ■ 
And my lords, t cannot let para, but ia these gliHiea which 1 apeak at, , . , 
toibowjoutwo things."— Oiarje, II. (PhiDSSa. 

" That which I have propounded lo myaelT ia, ■ . . to ahow ^DO four 
tnie ihape in a jrlasa. . . . one made br the reflection of your own wotda J 
and Bctiont." — LtUer \a Cokn, T. W3. 

— " whoM end, both at the lint, and now, wru, and is, to hold, M twi 
the mimur up lo nature; to show virtue her own feature, (con Iwr 
image, and the very ag« and bod; of the time his Ibnu and preuon." 
Bam., Art III. So. a. 
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— "to nuke true diteccion of liim hia (umblkble iihis minwir." — Hawt. 
" WhuM wiadom w»s a tnifrour to the waetV' — Bt*. Vllt., Act III. Be. t. 
— " two mirraurt urhin pnacet/ aembluicB." — £uA. III., Act 111. Be. 1. 
"Ton go not, till I set you ap ngUu 

Wheremrou may Me Ibe intnottl pan of joa." — Bam., Aa tit. &. 1. 
" Not feilB not wtut he owes bat by naexioD." —Tn. <W O., Aet tit. 



\ 



" Good Lord, Milam, hov wiuly and aptly con yon tpeak and diecem of 
pbyaic ministered to the body, and consider tiot that there is the like oc«»- 
fioD of phytic ministered lo the mind." — Apoiogti. 

— " the particular remedies which Icaniiog doth minister to all the db- 
•aeea of the mind." — 11. 88. 

» Xjct tlul be a sleeptag bonoor awhile and cure the Queen's mind in ibM 
poinl." — A/tnet to Eittx. 

"Mad. Cure her of that: 

Can'at thon not minister (o a wind diaeat'd? — 

DoeL .... Therein the patient 

Ifnat minister lo bimulf. 

Jfati. Throw physic (o the dogt, I '11 none of it." 

Jf.rc4., Ael V. 8c t. 



" But pertupa ynu will ask the queitiou 
Tet it ii a greater dignity of mind lo beai 
than by a kind of absenting and alienatioi 



helber 



:ben< 






liis by (bnitude and judgment, 
if the mind from things present 
For neither U there always mat- 
ter of bop«, and if tliere be, yet if it fail but iti part, it doth wholly over- 
Ihrow the constancy and reuiulion of the mind j — . . . that you liave out 
of a iratchibi and strong discourse of the mind set down the better succeia, 
... BO that this be a work of the underatanding and judgment. . . . ¥oD 
have nut dwelt upon the very muse and forBlhonghl of the good to como." 
— ifed. Sac.. 1.69. 
" He did now more eeriouely thiiik of the world to oorae." — Hm. VII. 
— " Owing to the premature and forward haile of the underatandiog, and 
t» fnnifdiig 01 flying to genenlities." — Nob. Org., { C4. 

Bade of this unmodeat end deformed manner of writing, whereby matter 
jfnIIgiMiiBhandledin the style of the etaKe." — CAurcA Onfr.,Tn. 33. 
" Bam. To be, or no! lo tie ; that is the question : — 

Whether '1 ia nobler in the mind — . . . . 

And makM us latlier bear the ilia we have, 

Than Oy to oU>en tba: we know nut uf I 
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Thus conaci«noe doth make cowards of w all; 

And thus the native hue of resolution 

Is sicklied o*er with the pale cast of thought.*' 

Jiam., Ad TIL Be. L 

— ** and catch, 
With his surcease, success; but that this blow 
Might be the be-all and the end-all here. 
But here, upon this bank and ahoal of time, — 
We *d jump the life to come. — But, in these cases, 
We still have judgment here.'* ~ Macb,, Act L 8e. 7. 



— '^ the advancement of unworthy persons.** — Euaif, XY. 

^ — and the spnnis 
That patient merit of the unworthy takes." — i7am., Ad III, 8b. L 



" Cardan saith that weeping and sighing are the chief purgers of grief.** — 

** If I could purge it of two sorts of eirors, whereof the one with friyoloafl 
disputations^ confutations, and verbosities, the other with blind experiments 
and auricular traditions and impostures, hath committed so many spoils.** 
— ZeOer, 169L 

** When the times themselves are set upon waste and spoil.** — XIII. 269 

— " let 's purge this choler.*' — Rich. II. ^ Act L 8c. 1. 

** The king is not at the palace ; he is gone aboard a new ship to pnigt 
melancholy, and air himself." — Win. TaU^ Act IV. Sc. 8. 

" To purge him of that humour.** — Win. Tale, Act II. 8c 8. 

** I can purge myself of many.** — 1 Ben. IV., Act III. 8c 2. 

** We shall be called purgers.** —JuL Qes., Act 11 8c. 1. 

^ Are burnt and purg*d away.** — Ham., Act I. 8c 6. 

** And make Time's spoils despised everywhere.** — 8ofmet c. 

** Run reeking o*er the lives of men, as if 
*T were a perpetual spoil.** — Cor., Act II. 8c. 2. 



** For this giant bestrideth the sea, and I would take and snare him hf 
the foot on this side." — DueU, VL 128. 

" Why, man, he doth bestride the narrow world 
Like a Colossus.** — Jul Cos., Ad I. 8c. 2. 

'* His legs bestrid the ocean.** — AnL and Geo., Ad V. 8c. 2. 



** Nevertheless, since I do perceive that this cloud hangs over the Hoom.* 
i-%eecft, yi.l5. 



PARALLEUSUS. 
'AAdaU Ibeclonili thallowa'd npoo onrhoDW.' 
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-RUK.lII-,AcH.aB.l. 



^ And ill Ltiinga u 

" Why now. blow 



— '■ tuna Miweribl*. Ukfi wUcn ■fter ■ tempert, fiJl cf VBrkiog mod 
nelling, Umugh without Kitrsinity of alonn." — U. 110. 

— " team iwelllDg of nu b«fon ■ IcmpoL." — Eitny, XT. 
— -iuininimi«lawemDgiinl»»ut«."— fel, (2- £i>i., m. 471. 

— " in aueh ■ awelUng Kuon." — Btm. VII, 

— "to nch a troe uidnnUhig greatnMi-" — iMirr. 

— " adorned and swelling." — I. 889, 
ii portion."— Tarn. Skrta, Ael fl. Sc. 1. 
Ind: awell, billow; and (Wim. bark I 
le lazMr±" — JaJ. Cat., Act V, &c t. 

— 'UuiwelUogKeDe." — ifn. V.,AiiI. dor. 

— " npon the tweUing tide." — K. JoAa, Atf II. Se. L 

" The OCBUI BWellB not » ai Aaron atonu." — TiL And.. Art IV. 8c. 3. 
■■ The reDDtaonB malice of m; awelling heart." — TiL And., Act V. 5c. 3. 
" Which thon poureat down from Iheae rwelling hOTMU." — 1 Bat. IV., 
Xrt ///. St. 1, 

— "to the awelling kI of Om imperial tbeoie." — Mitfi., Art I. Se. 8. 

[A favorite word in both.j 

— "W if one ahould leani to weigh, or to measarr, or lo paint Iha wind." 
Adi..U. 

"That teara shall drown the wind." — Jfaci., Ad I. Se.7. 

" To gild relined gold, to paint the lilj." — f . Jotn, JM / r. &. 3. 

" I wt dowa repntalion, becauae of the peremptory tides and cuTTenls it 
hath, which if they be not takui in their due time, are aeldom recovered." 
—Ada., II. SST. 

" Id tba thiid place. I let down characler and reputation, the rather 
becauae they bave certain tidea and MasDna, which if they be not taken in 
liM time, are diSicnlt to be recorered, it being exliemely bard to mUire a 
felUng ivpataliaa." — Dt Aug. 

" There ia Elide in the aflain of men, 
Which, taken at the flood, leadn on to fortno*; 
Omitted, all the Toyage of their life 
li boDnd in «ha]low>, and in miMries. 
On luch a full lea are wb now afloat; 
And *e moat lake the current when it Berrei, 
Orkaeont venlurei." — J»f. Qu.. Act IV. Be. >. 
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— " in liai^m of deoUi." — JVw) AIL, U. 883. 

" Even ia the jaws of danger and of dealh-" — K. JoAn, Act F. Sb. t. 



"Another caase ma; be, because all kind of heat dilate! 

air vhidi produces ltii« breaie aa the aun goes 

Seeing progTeaBion i* alwajs fram norne ceitsio place or bi 

igentlf, or ai well as thou cans't, conesniing the place of the em begin- 

niDg, and. aa it were, the apring of any wind For the wheeling of 

the air continues *laa in tbe night, but the heat of the sun doe* not,- 
Surety, aucb winda are tired, as it ware, that can ■carcely break thmuf^ th* 
thicknesB of tbe night air; . - - . - and thenc^ tbundera and lightnio^ 
■ndilorms, with tailing of broken clouds." — A'ol. But. 0/ Wiiid$. 
"Stiid. Am whence the san 'gins bis redevion 

Ship-wrecking storms and direful thunders break; 

So Irom that spring, whence comfort aeem'd to come. 

Discomfort swells." — Mart., Act I. Sc 1. 



■ Another precept of this knowledge is, to imitate natim." — Adv., II. UB 
-..-"and be not carried away with a whirlwind or tetnpest of ambition." 

"tbe giddy agiiaiion and whirlwind of argument." 

— "to the use, and, as 1 may term it, terrice of my Lord of Faarr ' 



I 



U.S 



" Ws have taken tbe loud and vocal, and, aa I may call it, 

carriage." — VII. 47*. 
" nominis Don est apes imitari." — i>e Ira, Xn. 374. 
"lmHariisnolhiag.- — Lon-iLator'tLiaC,ActlV.8e.i. 



not tbe modesty of nature, for in the very torrent, tempest, and (I 

[ may say) whirlwind of your passion." — Sam., Aet 111. Se. S. 



" that afterwards kindled such a fire and combnition.' 



" As dry combuatioDB m 



- Fen. and Adam. 



Bairy VIII., Jot K JSe. H 1 



—" tnoiporled to the mad degree of Ic 



But mad in crart." 



" Ton are liansporlcd by calami^ 
Thither, wheN more attends you." 
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-II. 133. 
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"Aad lutlj, (D diaooatinue allo^tlier, 

— "and M ather break il ollogether, or deTer (nj other delay." 

LttUr.HLV*. 
— "Ittamanaithcr avoid Ilia ooculotiall«g«thir." —II. 1311. 
" 0, lefbrm it, allogether." — Bam., Aet III. 6c, 9. 
"Hoi aHogethur, iir." — Z^or, Jr( //. So. 4. 
" Tbit U not alUigether Tool, my lord." — Ltnr, Act I. 8e. 4. 
" I perceivB it wa» not attogcUier your brolh«r'« evil disposition." 
Lear, Aa lil. Be. t. 

— " indigposed lo ictioDn of greal peril and motjon." — Baeim. 

■* EnterpriMt of great pith aod moment."— Jfim., ^0 //. iSc L 

"But when matter oomea U) b« ouuured ordocned." — Wiid.of At Jnc, 

tn.M. 

— "it waa penued, weighed, ceniurad, allsred, and made alntoit a new 
wiitins." — .^jw'-, VI.275. 

[A word in the use of the Star- Chamber, meaning to 
adJTtdge.'\ 

"Edau How, my lord, I may Im censured." — Ltar, Ad ill. Ac. B. 

" Censure me in yonr wiedom. 
And awaieyourienwi tliat you may tho belter judge." 

Jul. aaar,ActUJ.Be.%, 



"Bat enough of these toys." — £lu(ry. 

•■ But these things are but toys." — LeUtr, XII. 303. 

[A Word much used in both.] 

"Andsucb liketoyiaitheiB."- flicianJ///., Jrt/. St 1. 
— "diaU ire faU foul for toyi." — 3 Sfiy IV., Act II. Bet. 
"ThsBa antique fablu, nor tbi»e fairy toys," 

Mid. Nii/kri Drtam, Act F.Bcl. 

— "tharecreatione of my other etudiea." — Leltar. 
— "MNneleUB of quick revenue." — LeUtr lo Birgk. 
" But il there no quick lecraitian granted ? " — flay. 
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mucb ado uid m gnat deal or woiid; but Hut n 
pomp, which it beHTen to aome men, uhtll to me, otputgatuij, ■tlaaat*'^ I 
Laur 10 Bioik., IfllT. 
— "I un in purgstory." — Later. 

— "all the vaiu pamp sad oatmrd abowi or bonour." — CAar. iff Ot^ 
•• Thai I have much ado lo know myMlf." — Mer. of Ven., Act I. Be. L 
" What ■ deal of worid 
I wander frDm Ihsjewda that 1 We." — Rich. If., Ad t. St. S. 
—"lacb a deal of wonder in broken out." — »^. TaU,Aft V. 8t.%, 
"Fotlbwe will be a world of water «hed." — I Hen. IV., A 
" I ifaoBld veoWre pufgalorf fUr -t." — Olh., Ah IV. St. 3 
— "pui]gatot7, loitnre, bell itself." — Rim, aitdJiilitI, Ad III. St. L 
'Taio pomp and glor; of (hu world, I baU thee." 

Btnry PHI., Atl til. Set. \ 



•namiiiata the eyai at our mind." — Prayer, VII. S. 

■TIm ann, the eT* of the world." — /Ud. lOT. 

— " lb* eye of this kingdom." — ffeie^d 

* For eraiTtlung depend! upon fixing ttie nund'a ijt iteadllf." 

"Inmy miod'a eye, Horatio." — ffomW.Jel/. St!, 



"Tbis iithe ontyjaeliticalion whjob I will (u 
" 1 will a roond onramiBb'd tale deliver, . 
Thi« only ii (be wilchcriaft 1 have OBad." 

"TbeM 



a. XVI. J 



■ OAtBp.A 



tl.ae.i. 



"That It Wi 



B> of Italy, Ihey be like litlJs qnillela of freehold." 

i>u. 0/£l>i.,TIL IM. 
10 inygtei7 or quiddity of the eommon lav-" 

Airaijpi^ VI. Bsa. 
** Thia con«lnietian b no mynteiy or quiddity of law." — SpnA. 
"Thai hath been the Konce and fort of all Europe." — Oi)., TIL lU. 
- Wby mar not ihat be the iknil of a lawyer? Where be hia qniddfu, 
BBW, his ifuiUeii, hia cases, his lenarra, and his trickt? why doea b« nffer 
Ihia rude knave to knock bim ahonl the seonte with a dirty shovtf ~ 

— • laU him of hia action of baiteiy? " — fluxW, Act V. Be. L 



V opening I ccnunend beadi or juecea of ill 



p 
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■podinm. huUbam, b»nluii««iiw, dried bnll'i puUe. gum tngaeaalk." 

niocoT7. tiTcrwoit, nmiwiwd, &iukI-ipoI. hui'i loogue. dafiodilly, 
Induu iMrd, halj thutle, cunomilei nu, — . . i ■ • oordiiiUt nnenur^. rind 

of dtnd, umbsr, balm, lumpenusl, eardimoD, Bowen af lirliotrope, 

fmnj-toytl, Med of nettle, tenmua, olibaaum, civet, Juniper. 

fid of deer, ibjoe, mangold, iweet auijunm, rioIctB, nullum, 

Annet-«wdi, &c." — Med. Xem. 

[The chapters of the NaL Hist are called " ctTituriet"'] 
" Get 70U (oma of Ihji distill'd Cirdmu 

Benedietot, it ii tbe onlj thing (or > qOAlm." 

MmJ. Ado., Act III. Se. ^. 
"FaL Ton dried neal'i tongue, boll'e pinle, jou glockfiib." 

— "l«Tge thick amber •ndplnmb-tree gum." — flam.. Act II. Scl 

— " Mta conger »nd fennel." — 3 Jinny I V. 

"When daffodils begin to peer.'"— Wiottr't Talt, A<* IP.BcS. 

— " nettle* of India." — riMiftt WijAl, ^rt //. St B. 

— '•k>w'U wilb neltle-«eed." — TeutpaC, Act I. So. 3. 
— " JDrtud of oil and balm." — Tni. and Crtt., Aa I. 

" For yon there 'b rosemaiy and me." — WiMer', TaU, Ad IV. Set. 

"There '■ fennel ftir you there '1 me, there '■ ma*- 

lurj." — Bandit, Aa I V. Sr. S. 

"And Peter Turf and Henry Pimpernel, 
And twenty more such names as tliese, 

Tarn. Sh. Intr. 11. 
"With bafdackii, hemlock, oelllea, i:uckoo<SaHen, 
Darnel, and all the idle w«d> that grow 
I& our nutaining com — a century send forth," 

U^r,Act IV. Sc.4. 

— " (TOW-flo*er», nattlea, daisies." — Henry IV., Sc. T. 

— '• w«n,\" — LtBT, Act ni. Be.l,i. 
—" UveDder. mints, savoiy, maijoram; 

F TIh marigold that goes to bed " — 

Wmter-i Tale. Ad 17. Be. I. 
" Qi»* the word. Sweat maijoram," — ieor. Act IV. Be. S. 

* Vhereby concealed treisares ehall be brought into nee by the indnitry 
•f eoDf nted peniteots, wbote wretched carcaMi the impartial lawi have, 
gc thall, dadicate, b« ontiraely ftiaali, lo the wortnt of the earth, in whoaa 
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«ronb tbeM mineral riches must ever be buried, as loit abottkoii 
RUMle Che active medicines to deliver them.*' — Pkjft. Rem,, YIL ilA. 

^ Cor, — Whose bones I prise 

Am the dead carcases of unboned men." — Cor,, Ad III, 8e, S. 

— ** Macduff was from his mother's womb 
UnUmeljr ripp'd." — Jfocft., Act V, 8c 7, 

** Abortive be it, prodigious, and untimely." 

Bich, III,, Actl,8c%, 

—"food for worms." —1 Hen, IV,, AaV,8e,l, 

^ A certain convocation of politic worms are e'en at him.*' 

Ham,, Act IV, 8e, S. 

" ThoQ elvish-marked, abortive, rioting hag." 

Rich, III,, Ad I. So, Z. 

** In the deep boeom of the ocean buried.** 

RidL III,, Ad I, 8c 1, 



** If we simply looked to the fabric of the world.** — XII. 78. 

** For by this unchangeable way, my lords, have I prepared to erect the 
academical fabric of this island's Solomon's House, modelled in my New 
Atlantis.'* — PAy». Rtnu., VII. 

— " relations of harmony to the fabric and system of the univene." — 
XV. 200. 

— " the conformation and fabric of the universe." — Nov, Org., 11. 47. 

— " seeing that both the matter and fabric of the worid are most truly re* 
Terred to a Creator." — WU. of the Anc. 

— " so to mingle the elements as may conserve the &bric" — 8p,, YII 
429. 

" You mav as well 
Forbid the sea for to obey the moon, 
As, or by oath remove, or counsel, shake 
The fabric of his folly." — Winter's Tale, Act 1. 8c, 2. 

** When it stands against a falling fabric" — Cor,, Act 111, 8c L -■'^ 

** And like the baj^eless fabric of this vision, 
The cloud-cap'd towers, the gorgeous palaces. 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 
Tea, all that it inherit, shall dissolve." — Temp., Act III, 8c 1. 



— •* to the king's infinite honour." — VII. 341. 

— "and a finite creature shall possess an infinite happiness." — Pm\ 
4m€$, VIL 27. 

— " the infinite flight of birds." — New AtL, II. 845. 
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— " balb COM tatb ut Ufinile dad nf blood sad inunn of Dor mils pf 
-VU. 106. 

iieUiog Ihitiagh Ihs oniventl ruietj." 

■■ bal her tivoai ineiiiU." — GaU. of Ptr., Act 11, 8c. I. 

" pBrduKd Bt an inflniu tale." — Mer. Wivti, Act II. So. S. 

K fellon of infinite tongDe." — Sat. F., Aei V. Be. i. 

At. and Clto. Ad U. 8c. 9. 

— * hnr infinhe in &cullie9." — Batn,, AO If. 8c 9. 
~" • Mknr of infinlts jeM." — ff«u. Ad 7. Be I. 

— ■■ diMoveiy «f the infinite flalteriea." — Tbn., ActV.Bci. 




« But Id onr children ruB« it many ■ stage. 
Thai all the world to thee □>*; g\otj giie." — Puiim, VII. 103. 
" Or thai the fianie na up of aanhlr «tagc." — Ih. 101. 
" While foor life ii notblng but a contioned acting upon a dage." 
Maiqi^. XUl. 191. 
— " While Dtate) and empina pan many period*." — lb. Hi. 
a stage, 
And all the men and women merely play 
And one man in hia time play ■ many parta." 






tea Mn< » ^ «»- — J^ iVML 

^ ^- —L^, Att III. Be. L 
i^MiMt— -- It* It, Aa III. 8^ %. 



I 



■ Aa^p^artK.-— Am. r, Ji( F St. B. 
^■^l i i i> II I * I r. tJt" — jr.<.ffi,rT.I«. J 



- r«v^ .la j: &. a. 



'•— Ta^, Aa III Bel. 



majummAttimlva 



a.mJCba,Aar.8».l 



«Ka».»MA»*tw»rf X g— *■" 



JTio. y^ Jr«», AttII.Be.%, 



r*. tf ckr-, XT. u. 



-IV. IM. 
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— " iceordlog to tba fanlutie notions of ApoIloD 

— " • kiod of flinlMlie nuUer." — XV. *9. 

— " uul telling her IkaUUiu] lis." — Oth., An It. Sci. 

— " th«t it iloat ii liigh lintutical." — Tie. Kigkl, Act I. Bel. 
"ItiruamadraDiutial trick."— JTuk/ot Jfcdi., ^c(//J. ^g 
" Are y« f«nIMIic»l ? " — JtfiuA., Act I. Be. t. 

" Flayi lach fuitutic tricki beran bigb bovsiu" 

Mm. for Jf«<., Aa U. St. %. 

— " fanlutiG garlaad^ did ihe nuke." — Havi., Ai± tV. Be. T. 



-Bp.. VI. 233. 



— ** lad that wu by tfa»l battle qneDcbcd and ei 
" Tbi< ia Lhv caoae to quench all gond tfai\t." -^ Letirr. 

— " and IheH Taponra qnencb the spiriLi by degreea." — ITaL HiiL 

" Wbal hub qneDched them." — MaA., Alt II. Be. 8. 
-' And qaeach-d tbs elellar Urea." - Lear, III. Bt. T. 
- X 10 qoench mine hanoor." — Ben. YIIL, Act V. Be. S. 



"Tbedoddi ai charioli iirift do Koat Iht Ay ." — Piatm, VJl. lOS. 

— "and M thii traitor Euex made hi> colour tbe acourJDg ofEome nobto- 
Mm and couoeetlon from ber Majetly's bvour." — XVI. n. t P. 
" What rhubarb^ aenua, or what porgalire drug 
Wouiduonrthese Engliiib hence? " — Jfac«.,Jc( V.Sct. 
" Tbe enemiea' drum i> heard, and feaHul aconring 
Doth choke the air with doit." — Tim., Act V. Be. 3. 



— " that neither beareth the greatnesa of alteration." 

Dit., VII. 160. 

— " hut that is an altering of goTemmenl." — Speech. 

— "in removing or alteration of aerTants." — VH, 6S. 

— "Uie alteration of religion." — Vn. U». 

— "to make so main ao alteration in the Church." — Til. 70. 

— " and that the affrighted globe 
Bbould yawn at alteralian." — Olh., Act V. Br. a. 
"He-ifoUof alleralion." — iwr, Jd V. 8c. I. 
"And changee fill the cup of alteration." 

iBen.JV.,AclIIl.ac.l. 
" What an altention of bononr but 
Daqieiata warn made."— Tim., Act tV. Sc. 3. 
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**TlMChardiorRoaM, adoiiathr««tIl«ftb»Ki«g«f8ptiB.** « 

vn. 1«8. 

— "^Um obtcnre oelli of 10UU17 mookt.**^ Jrf. ^ KM. 

— " that put of leAmiog which answenth to one of tho edit, domldla, 
»r offices, of the mind of man; which ie that of Memoiy.*'— uliiik IL 

— ** bred hi the cells of grots and solitaiy monke.** — Ath^ TL 

** Your beadsman, therefore, addresseth himself to joor ICaJeety for a cell 
lo retire to,** ^ Letter to the King. 

— '* for it was time lor me to go to a cell." — Letter. 

" It were a pretty cell for my fbrtone.*' — Letter, 

— ** not that I am more better 
Than Prospero, master of a foil poor ceU.** — Tea^.^ Ad L 8e.%, 

— ** it is a cell of ignorsnce.** — C^, Act IV. Be. 2. 

^'^ sweet cell of Tirtne and nobiUty." ~ TU. And., Act L Be.%, 

**0, proud death 1 
What feast is toward in thine eternal cell? ^^Sam., Act V. 8c%, 



— * the vapours and fdmes of law.** — 5/7., VII. 268. 

— ' and these vapours quench the spirits by degrees.'* — NaL Hie 

^ By breaking through the foul and ugly mists 
Of vapours, that did seem to stren^^le him.** 

\ Hen. IV,, Ad I. 8c. t. 



— '' the local centre and heart of the laws of this reahn.**— <^., YIT. 968. 

— " this foul swine 
Lies now even in the centre of this isle.'* 

Rick. IIL, Act F. Sc. 2. 



— " whereof he doubteth not they have heard by glimpses.** — 8p., VII. 
110. 



»» 



— ** the fault and glimpse of newness.* 

Meaeure for Mtaamre^ Act I. 8c 8. 
'* That thou, dead corse, in complete steel 
Revisit*st thus the glimpses of the moon.'* — Ham., Ad I. 8e. 4. 



" I hope I shall not be found to have the troubled fountain of a corrupt 
heart** — Lttter, 1620. 

" Our pleasure therefore is, who are the hesd and fountain of justice in 
our doDiinions.** — VII. 827. 

** For there are certain fountains of justice, whence all dvil laws are 
derived but as streams.** ^ Adv., II. 285. 
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— " hit oi^ettf who 1> the rounuia or grace." 

— "the nMdy foimlMiii of her tonlinunl benign 

— "the mMt Bkcred (buutain of all gtmai and g 

— " the ipring-head thereof Memeth lo roe m 
" The sprinK, the head, the toaataia oT your blood 

li BtOpp'rj. — 

Macd. Your royal tslher -e mnrder-d." — Mad., A<^ II. Sc. 3. 
" The fDunUia tiom which mr cumot runa." —Oik.. AaIV.Se.% 
— " the fouulain of our love." — TVo. and CriH.. Ad til. Se. 2. 



1." — VII. 8- 
re been viiiled." 



" Wilh nifljiy lugioua of (trange fantaaioa." — K. John, Ad V. Bt. T. 

— " ibe balh iBgions of angtils." — Mtr. Wim, Act I. Se. B. 

" Uelhought a legion of foul Qeodi." — Jticluir'i HI., Ad I. So. i. 

a at your firgt marar 

sp,, vii. ^a. 

[This "first mover" comes from AnBtotle, who treats ol 
the Divine Spirit, or absolute cause of all movement, as the 
" First Mover " (jrpun-ov x^i'"'''')-] 



I. VI.,Acl/Il.So.i. 



" I tUafc IhaCaJl Ihia dnst b railed by light rumoura and buzzts." — 8/n 
"SaapicJDiui that the mind of ItMlfgathe.-n are but busiea; bulaugpic 
lat an artidcLall; nouriabed and put inio men's lieada by the talea 
' otheni, b«TB etinga." — Enay, XXXI. 
" For I <rill buiz abroad luch pTophedea." 

3 Henn, FI.. A^ V. Sc. S. 
"Gba. Ptota hare 1 laid, inducliona danguroui, 
By drunken proplieciea, libeh. and drHma, 
To act my brother Ciarence, and the ki 



Indi 



, olhu'." 
Richard HI., Aal.Sc.\. 
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— " 4nd to by d?gi«efl to nsd in the volunut of hU ci 

— " Uying before iis tvio Imoki or volumsi to Mady, If we wiU Ue »• 
irad from error; first Uje Scriptures rere^ng the will of G»d, and Ihea 
i> crealurea expressinft tiu power." — tnL Nal,, Ibid, 33. 

OurBntaiDPieemiiaaorit,bulDOt inll; 

In t giMl pool, a awiui"( ncM." — Cymi., Aet III. 8c. *. 

"JuL U, Nature.— 

Wu ever book Mmlaioing euch vile matter 

So fairly bound ? " ~ Horn, and Julitl, Ad III. St. ft. 

" Id Nature'* ioflnite book of lecrecj, 

A liltio I can read.- — AM. and Cfco., Ad I. St.*. 

" Within Ihe booli and volume of m; 

" The leaf of barragu 



Bamltt, Aal.Bci. 



m excellent ipirit M repKU 
and CO lo vure inBdiieM; — 
a • BOyeruign drink for melancholy p«a»iimi." — NoL BaL, { 18. 

— " Eabia colored laelancholy." — Love't Uihor '« lad. Aa I. Si I, ' 

— " and dusky vipouri of nighl." — 1 Hairy VI., Ad II. St. S. 

— '■ borne with black vapoun," — 2 Hfiirj ('/., Ad II. St. i. 

Was parmaCDli, for on inward bniise." — 1 Btarji I F., AeH. &, >. 



like several lines that n 
that meet in one stem." 

XVL ■. 4, Af^ 1 



" Because the partition of scici 
one angle, bat nilber like braai'hes of trees that 

"Aa many arrows looa'd several ways 



"Caios Marina was general of thcRotnani agalut thoCiniben,«lio<a 
itb such a ua of multitude upon Italy." —Apol/i. 8U. 
"Who taught the bee to sail tbrou^ such avail tea of alt?" — AJIr. 
" Will all great Neplune'* ocean wash this blood 

Clean fnim mv hand? No; tbia my hand will rather 

The multitudinflun seaa ineamardine, 

HaklDg the gncn one nd." — Miui., A» II. Sc. 1 (1). 



But my level is no farther bnl la da the put of 


(ruo (ViBnd." 






Ai for all direct or Indirect glanc** or level, at me 


n'. persons." -Vll- 50 


-"for the other do kvd point blimk at the ii 


veniory of caiuuu ■nd 



-IfaLHUt. 

£A favorite expression.] 

" Eveiything lie* level lo our wish." — Htary IV. 
"WoMo*! by lioe and level."— Ttmpttt. 
"And bold their level with Uiy princely heart." — ffiwfj IV. 
"Can thrust me (rom a level conBideralion," — B Ittniy IV, 
" And tbenifore level not to hit their Uvea." — Aicltanf ///. 
" For tbat '■ the mark I know you level at." — Ptrkla. 
— " no lovell'd malice 
InfecU one comma in the course t bold." — TimiXL 

— "•DdbeKHniotothyaclfaalhDabenolfalwtooUniI." — £u.,XXin. 

"PoL To thine own Mlf b« tnu; 

And it mult rotlow, u the night the day. 

Thou canst not then bo false to any man." — BamUt, Act I. 8e.i 

" The poets make fame a nwiuftr. They deKrlbe hsr in part eleganltyi 
■od in part gravely and lenlentioualy- They say look liow many l^alheM 
*ba halh; so many eyes she hath underneath: so many tonguea; to many 
Ttricei; she prioks up ao many ear*. This is a flourish. There follow ex«l- 
lent parables; ai that she gatfaereth atntnglh in going; Ihit ihe ROeth upon 
(ha gtound, and yet hideth her head in the clouds: tbat in (he day lime slii 
■ituth In a watehtower, and flicth niosl by night: that she mingletb Ihingi 

dsM with tbingi not done and that she Is a tdrror to great citiei. 

"Bntnow, ifamannnlame thisfaotuler, — Bnt we are InAcMd 

with the Ilyle of the poota,- — £noj 0/ Famt. 

"Enter KtiMoun, pmnltdfJl oflongua. 
Awm. Openyoureani ft>r which of you will stop 
The rent of buring when loud Rumour speakiT 
I from Ihe Orient to tlia drooping West, 
Making the wind my post-hnraa, still uiilbid 
The ad* commenced on this ball of Earth: 
Upon my loagues continual ilanden ^^t. 
The which in every language I pronouiUM, 
Stuffing Ibe ears of men with ftbe reporla, 

Rumonr is a pipe 
Blown by snnnisei, jealousies, conjectures 1 
And of io easy and ki plain a stop, 
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, r/t 






«>M«r(Ui BtaM vd 



« KMd I 

{"TwoiQ' is a fcihJtnri expledTe of tliis suthor.J 

ibdUrrf //^ JM // St. % 

M» fmnj ^K, a d ifaiB ^ad mc pcKt."— CcM. 0^ Tcr. 
* Tla M wai^Aih l aw tj gMm atmt.- 

Jffcvy FT,J«y//.&!.t. 
— ■taMtrl^l^'MaA.-— tflwy Tl., Att III. Bci. 
— 'HMtj^AnMlltaH.- — Jlitf, .let /i/. &. a. 

— "t—w M ■■wg >■»■■— Jia,jdf/. St. t 

— - nw^ «M* Av r«nr - — AU, JUttl-Sci. 



1 

ol hay* be* ^H 

I 



n Itfa: ftr ■■ iktr ipciih of tt« 



- 7M. Om if A^ *■■«! Ml k mg, tku Iw hid of jtaa d>n«ht« for 



* Tk tma j ti it nvt to wi»t»Vnii Out tlH Icut put of knowlactg^ J 
paaed M mta br thii B kvp AwHr frea Gcd, moat be nbi«ct to tlMt 1 
OK. far vhM* Qti bMk g wfc i k, vUcb it (ha btaeSi uid relief of llw j 

** if Man BCTVr loidi 
Tk* r— llm* ampte of bar axcdtoMa; 
Bat. hlH ■ tfariRj ksMm*, (fai itUn i a t 
Hendr tbe glatT </ a cndaw— 
Both ihuks and m^" — MtmmnfirMtmir»,JML B 

"Whb regard to Iba a>Dnt(!nan».b« nM iBflMDMd b)> Ih* dl ad^i I 
JV«K M ft) o ■oifi/act- ■■_/), ^.^^ (Bortonl, II. iT» 



rl FAHALLELISM8. 

" Thsre •» uo ut 
To find (he mind'i eonaUMtion in the race." — Uacbtih, AH 

"Oefnnned pcnonB an conuiiDDlf ma with utnn; — for u nstoiv hia 
looa ill bj them, » do Qwj bv nMon, being Ibr ttie moat pan (■■ tlM 
Scriplure ujlti) TaidofiiBtunl tlTeclJan: uid m May bavc tbdr nvuiga 
■f naluica. Cerl*iotj Ihere a ■ consent between the hodf uid the mind, ^^^ 

nd where nslure eirelh in the one, >hi ventureth in the olbei: the ^^^| 

cane that the Psalm tpemketb of, That it ihall btUUOit imdiuljfn^ a/a ^^H 

WBUM, bmtgU forik brfort il aiiat fop^f cairn M'hoBoeTer had) ^^^| 

■DjrthiDg Bxed in hia perton, that doth induce cootempt, hath alia ■ per- ^^H 

•etaal apur in bimselT to lescoe and deliver hinuelf from Kom ; Ihenrfbra 

all deibnned peraoiu are extreme bold. But because than a 'va man 

%n electjou, tonching tb« frame of hii miad, and a neceaaitj in the ftvna 
cf bii body, the ttan of natural inclinadoD are sometimet obacond bj th* 
MD of ditcipline and Tirtuf." -£«., I. M. 

— " which bad been the ipur of this re^a." — Pd. Q. EHt., I. 400. 
"Glm. For I haie often heard my mother aa}', 

1 came into the world with my leg* forward 

The midwife wondered; and the women cried, 

'0. Jeiiu bleaa us. he is bom with teeth!' 

And N) r waa; which plainly ngnifled 

That I thoold anari, and bile, and pli; the dog. 

Then, linca the Ueavena hare ehap'd my body ao, 

IM Hell make crook'd my mind to answer it." 

3 Btnrg VI., Act V. Be. S 
"OlDa. I, that am curUil'd of this fair proportion, 

Chuted of feature by diuembling □alon', 

Defbini'd, naflaish'd. sent before my timi: 

Isto thia breathing worid, ai-arce half made up. 

And that ao lamely and nnfaahionable, 

That doga baric at me >a I halt by them; — 

Why, I, in thia weak piping time of peace. 

Have no delight la pua away the time, 

tlnlen to spy my shadow in the eon, 

And deacant on mine own deformity: 

And therefore, since I cannot prove a lover. 

To eptarlain these lair well-apoken d^i, 

I am determined to prove a villain, 

And bate the idle pleasurea of these day*." 

Bkkard III.. Ad I. St. I 

"Gtot. Now is the winter of our discontent 
HadegloriouaBummerby thiesunofYork." — aii£,^c<Iflbl 

^0 prick the lidea of my intent." — Uacbelh, Act I. St 



As dns Iwt most bsre n ad, let k W -'ml wtthi^H 
eoa^nrisiMi oT Baooa's - OSce of CwstaiUcs * (pMJ b &lwJ ^^^ 
inlGOS) with the Kcna of Ae VmiA u the-M«ii Adft 
About Nothing-, (written ia 1599^ Iks : — 

MUIW»m«i,a<m»™T.r««.rf* fcri ■; MdAHA^te 

ii«ti«<dcitHckhr,k>Rip«t«f kap^nM*M«HatfMw|i«»: ht 
(bat thqr be m m; maa!^ Eocrf. ..... artcBd^d aai ■n^Hid A> omi- 

Hmtka sf poo, anil RpMatiiD af aB na^aB-af d^mk^Mtiad batttf 
tbc pe»t l», aod Oaa aa wed b;^ wtf af ti™i^ « ^^Ub^ Ta uka 

thaaiirip<aaa«^a irf^'aaii iafaa«J» ^ iin t arfiay^ n* 

dactioa <f tfaa putr (ooMaUa ■ I7 H* pMfla." 

"Av*"^ AnivapodaMaarflraBT 

Vrrga. Tn, x dee U wen piqr tat Atf limM w^k nlvidM, httr 

Bosl. Say, tbu wen a im mA mnt to* gnd fa OaM; IT Ife^ itedi 
bar* ^17 aiUi^«« in tbcB, bring rtnimfc»tta h hu rt Wat*. 

1 Watek. Hog)) OaUake, or, iw GeBs* Sumil. far tkcf ««■ t^ ^ 

floj*. Wby yon speak Eke « 

vagabond^ n«ae^ and other idle penau B 
eKKuted and Ibv odeiidea punuhtd. .... 
iriuch b givea bj- divers itauiia, it b haid » cs 

-Dagi. Too "B Ibon^l boa M W Iha ■ 

BanfiiathaCDnatableofUMWalcb; lberdBn,b(ar7aalkabnEna. T^ 
b Tvor charge. Yob shall (ovrclcarfall lagroa Bia; aadyaMan tobil 
BBj man Maud in the Prinee'a naBe." 

"6 QueM. Wbat if &tj rcAne to da Ibcir office? CsBmand 

tbem ID the king* name (0 tM}! pcoee, oarf Apart, ami fcrtxar." 

" i Wnlrk. Bnv if he will not Hand? How if the nana ba 

irieep and will not hiar ua ? 

D^. Vihj then, dtfori in ptaxt, and let (be child awaka b«r wtt 

oytng- 

1 WauK. We charge yen in Ai Prince't van, BtaDd." 

"6 Qitrt. What allowance bin the cotutabln? An. Thej bar* m 
aDowancc, but an bound bj dncr to perfi>nu Ihdr office gratia; which mtf 
te ttuMrtitf bccauK il b bat annuaL^* 

"flwii. fur. for the wilch to babble ud talk n meet lolenbb 

oaif mm la it cwfaiW." 

— " and lo inqnire oT all default of offican, 
Ihe like And n much A>r the peace." 






I 
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"Dogl. Well, VOB am to can ■( all l*e rIcAiwm. >Dd hid tboM 

tlul are druuk get lliein lo bed Tlita » ths eud oT the cbai^e." 

** The DBe of hia office b rather tor pnvtntiag or ^Uljii 

r puniAmita oi offencefl. . . . , . Likewise Cbe power which b given bjr 
. or when Audden miitler arueth upon hia view, or 
loai^trttevIffftiuJert^md lo carrv tbnin before Iha 
jtutica of peace, and genetallj [o impnaon in like caiei uf neceHiI;, wlien 
thetaae a^nut enthirt IbepreMOl carrying or ibe party beftire the jixlieea. 

the jury being (a preient oHendera. and offence* are chinBy lo lake 

light from Ihe conttable and lo resist an' pmuiA all nrikJnU per- 

•piu, arboM miMiimeaDCm may tend lo the disquiet of tbe people. 

That two tuffidaU gcJiilenieu or yeomen aball be appouited coriatablea of 
every hundred; -— the shn^ thereof ahaU nouunate i^ffiatiU persona to be 
baUi^" 

"Dogb. Ton. Coiutabie, ate to preaenl the PriDDe'a own person : !f you 

meet Ihe Prince in the nigbl, you mar stay bim Fi«e Bbillingi te 

one 00 't,with any man tlint hmta ihe ti"imt, he may ttay bim ; ounr, not 
wttboHl the Prince be willing; for, indeed, tbe waicb augbl to offend no 
man, Bod it ia an offence lo lUy a man againat hiiwiU." — Jcl ///. 8e. 3. 

"Btx. But which are the oOenden, that are ta be examined 7 let them 
come before Uaatcr Cotutable." — Aci I V. <Sc. 3. 

" A^ If there be any matter of weight chance*, call up me : itep ymr 
fiUoat' anmitU and gour mm anif gaud niyAl." — Act HI. Sc, 3. 

"Dai/t. One word, sir, our walch, air, baTB, indeed, com/ireAnirfrd two 
BDE^ciooa peraoni, aud we would have them thi* morning examined befon 
jyai wtinhip. 

XfO*. Take their examination yonmelf, and bring it me. 

Dogb. ltibtlHKiuJiganct." — ActJII.Sc.&. 

"And tbe constable ought lo aeiza his goods, and inventory them in 
preaence offamMf iKiiiliAiiiip)." 

"Dogi. Goodman 7erge«, sir, speak? a iillle off the mailer: an old man, 
nr, ..... but in faith, honal as the akin twtween hia brows. 

Virg. Ye*. 1 thank (lod, I am (u hontil as any man living, thai ia an old 
man, and an bnmaiet than I 

Leen. jVeij/ASourji, yon are ledioui 

/toji. W^U, one word more. Sonei<f«i"s*4oBr»." — ji«///. Se. 9. 

— 'c> do luiptrt him of ifanrder or felony, he may declare it to tbe 
•oiutable, and tbe constable ought, upon sucli declaration or complaint, to 
tarry him before a justice of peace: and [f by cnmmon voice or fame any 
nta it nuptctcd —. If any hoone Jesuiiofrln/^" 

"Dngb. If yon meet a thief, yoj may ntptel'him, by virtue of your olBca 
^obenulrueman 

S tl-atcA. If we know bim to be a thief, ihall we not lay hands on bim 1 
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" You shBll fwur (bat yon 
"Doi/i. MuUn, d< 



vOodt 



hope — 

ft/j/i. Write down — lluil Ihey hope tbej wrw IM." — Aet lY. Se. i. 

" Ther* u a clerk of the pe*ce Ibi Ui« enlaring and engrosnng all pro- 

tMdingt bdon Uic said JusCkea. OUign there are uf thai Dunbcr 

called juBticfw of peace and gyoruin. . . , . . Tha ctJef of them Ea a 

I warrant you I here '■ that [UmMngkit 

n to m nun. mn..' onlj- get the leanwd | 

meet me tl Ihii gfoi." 

At* III. Be. fi. 



Ay, a 



- if (Try Wivt* of Wiiid^tr, A 



The list of these similitudes might be greatly extended^ 
without loss to the force of evideoce which they exhibit . 
indeed, the comparison would be almost without liniil, if it 
could be carried, in this form, to all tliose individual pecu- 
liarities, minute resemblnnces, more delicate touches, and 
finer shades of meaning, which impress the mind of the 
critical render no less palpably, but which must lose their 
force frhen wrenched from the context in this manner. 
Like the character of a handwriting, the identity can be 
distinctly seen and felt, while the particulars wherein it < 
consists can scarcely be pointed out, or described. But 
surely, here is enough to establish such a corrcsfmndence, 
nay, absolute identity, in the thought, style, niauner, and 
diction, and in the distinguishing peculiarities of these writ- 
ings, as was never known to exist in the compositions of 
uny two different authors that ever lived. It is safe to say 
no such list can be produced from the writings of any two 
authors of that or any other age : no similarity of life, i 
genius, or studies ever produced an identity like this. And I 



V here, tfa 
^V between 
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here, the vast difference which is known to have existed 
between these men. in respect of their education, studies, 
Bnd whole personal history, would seem to preclude all pos- 
sibility of mistake. The coincidences are not merely such 
as might be attributed to the style and usage of that age : 
they ei.tend to the scope of thought, the particular ideas, 
the modes of thinking and feeling, the choice of metaphor, 
the illustrative imagery, and those singular peculiarities, 
oddities, and quointnesses of expression and use of words, 
which everywhere and in all times mark and distinguish 
the individual writer. 



CHAPTER V. 

MODELS. 
" for tro0 art If almjB oapable of advaadnf .» 1— Baooh. 

S 1. " ILLUSTRATIVB EXAMPLES." 

It has already been observed, that Bacon had a purpose^ 
though he broke the order of time, to attempt to draw 
down to the senses things which flew too high over men's 
heads in general, in other forms of delivery, by means of 
patterns of natural stones, and feigned histories or speak- 
ing pictures ; and it would seem to be very clear, that he 
had a similar object in view in those " illustrative examples," 
which were to constitute the Fourth Part of the Great In- 
stauration, which was never published, nor indeed written, 
otherwise than as we may have some part of it, or at least 
some exemplification of what it was in part to be, in these 
very plays. First, premising that after the Second Philos- 
ophy, in the previous parts, had succeeded in furnishing the 
understanding with "the most surest helps and precaution^,** 
and had '* completed, by a rigorous levy, a host of divine 
works," nothing would remain to be done but '* to attack 
Philosophy herself," and that, in a matter ^ so arduous and 
doubtful," a few reflections must necessarily be inserted, 
* partly for instruction and partly for present use," he pro- 
ceeds : — 

"The first of these is, that we should offer some ex 

^ ** Quin contra, artem veram adolescere s^atoimus." — Scala InteUectti 
Worki (Boston), V. 181; Tram, of Bacon, (Mont,), XIV. 426-7; (Phil.* 
lU. 619. 



^m ampler 
^P discovi 
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amples of our method and course of investtgRtion and 
discovery, as exhibited in particular subjects ; preferring 
the moat dignified subjects of our inquiry, and such as 
differ most from each other, so that in every branch we 
may have an example. Nor do we speak of those examples, 
which are added to particular precepts and rules by way of 
illustratjon (for we have furnished them abundantly in the 
Second Part of our work), but we mean actual types and 
models, calculated to place, as it were, before our eyes 
["*ui oculos"'] the whole process of the mind, and the con- 
dnuous frame ["/aftriVam "] and order of discovery in par- 
ticular subjects selected for their variety and importance- 
For we recollect that in mathematics, with the diagrani 
before our eyes, the demonstration easily and clearly fol- 
lowed, but without this advantage, everything appeared 
more intricate and more subtle than was really the case. 
We devote, therefore, the Fourth Part of our work to such 
examples, which is in fact nothing more than a particular 
and (uljy developed application of the Second I'art." ' 

As it is said in his letter to Fulgentius, the great Instau- 
ration began with the De Auymenlii Scientiantm as the 
first part ; the Novum Organum was the second part ; the 
Natural History was the third part; these Examples were 
to be the fourth part ; the Prodromns (or forenmner of the 
Second Philosophy) was to be the fiflh part; and the sixth 
part would complete philosophy itself, and "touch almost 
the imiversals of nature." In this consummation of the 
Second Philosophy, he would, of course, arrive again at the 
Pkilouiphia Prima, by that road, and in that way ; and so, 
philosophy itself would necessarily include both the First 
and the Second Philosophy in one Universal Science, which 
would amount to " Sapience," or '■ the knowledge of all 
things divine and human." * In [his letter, the subject of 
the Fourth Part is introduced in connection witli certain 
1 DiltnlHiaMofAt Worl; (Tort* (Mont.). XIV. 23| (Spedd-.L' 



■ tf &e lulBri Htrtoi7, ooBoeniing vtnds, and 
: meotions as ^ mixed 
1 haSory, tad a rade and im- 
, or bdp of the lakdexstaintfiiig.' He 
the* jnaatd t to ^^ that iUb Foartb Put should cootain 

■ac finad l» nlca if iu d ucti f." From ihese expressions 
llMe k ■^hl be ntfOTed tkat these examples were to be 
cmafmti ftriel^ *■ natten ef pfajskal hkqmi^ ; but wbeD 
k i> caHdoed, AaL die aooiie of has system aliraj-B em- 
teaead Ae whale Md ef kaovk*^ (boivrer divided iolo 
parti), of wiiA Us prmt^al dnsions were God, Nature, 
<^Ma^it«3 

m aSunas wen aa to 



tedted. tM qwMrinw of Oos would seem to be set at rest 
hf hK TKnecA lUdes of the TbreMi of the LabTrinth -, 
be; ■■ the paper Mtkiad -.fOiaw LidyrimlAi ticw btquitMa 
f ijij-'i ■ A Jbi^" tbeae lablea are enumerated m like 
■■■■erasapatof Katarat Ptulosopliy, and in the Novum 
Ol^Hiwa, ib^ aie spoken of as iacloded in the Fourth 
WrL The obI; niuaiim of them actually found at- 
lEii^aed ia his watts are cettut figments, under such 
thlos as Beat and Cdrd, Sonnd and Hearing, Dense and 
Bai^ the mstHj of Vntdi, sad the like ; but that the en- 
tira asie) was te have a noch wider range, is evident from 
Us ewB * Digest «f the lUdes," which is as follows : — 

' Ihe firat are Ubles of motioo; the aecond. of heat 
aad eold; &e third, of the ikj* of things and impiesioDS 
at a 'ftT**"~r ; the Ibnrtfa, of vegetation and life ; the fiilh, 
«f the passMus of the animal bodj ; the axth. of sense 
•Ml otijecis ; the seventh, of the aflections of die mbd j 
the eigbth, of the nind and its Acuities. These pertain to 
th« sep«ratioin of nature, and concern Form ; bat tfaeee 
which fi.'ilkiw p<^nun to the constiuclion of nature, and con- 
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oern Hatter. Ninth, of the architecture of the world; 
leath, of great relations, or tlie accidents of essence ; 
eleventh, of the composition of bodies or ine(|unlity of 
parts ; tweliUi, of species or the ordinary fabric and com- 
binations of things ; and thirteenth, of small relations or 
properties. And so a universal inquisition may be com- 
pleted in thirteen tables." * 

It is not easy to understand exactly what his meaning 
was ; but he probably considered motion as a phenomenal 
eSect of force ; and there is no motion without moving 
power. Addressing himself to an inquiry into the nature, 
laws, limitations, and modes of power, or forces, bj experi- 
mental methods, and finding the subject presented in 
nature in the shape of phenomenal facts as elTects, he 
would naturally begin with a table of motions. Indeed, be 
defined Heat as being nothing else but motion, or moving 
force ; a doctrine which our more modem science, from 
Rumford to Tyndall, confirms. Pursuing the study to th» 
end, he would expect to arrive, in time, at a knowledge of 
" the last power and cause of nature." But, at first, he 
would begin with the secondary powers or forces, taking 
the phenomenal effects as facts, in such subjects as heat 
and cold, the radiating motions producing impressions at a 
distance (what are now treated of under the names of light, 
heat, electricity, magnetism, and the like), sound and hear- 
ing, deuKly and rarity, the ebb and flow of the sea, winds, 
&c. He then comes to the motions of vegetable and ani- 
mal life, the passions, the senses, the affections, or emotions, 
and, at last, to the mind tiself and the mental faculties. In 
all this, the inquiry looks to the form or law. Bacon's 
idea oi form would seem to have been identical with what 
we would now call law of power giving form to itself.' And 
so this portion of the Tables would span the whole field of 
sensible and visible motions in nature, beginning with the 

; Work, (Bo!itonl, Till. IGS; 90B. 
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mind of Dalure, or thinking power in the Creator, and 
ing in mind, or finite thinking power in man. Tlie 
portion concerned rather the architectuml structure of Uw-! 
universe, the greater accidents or relative qualities of 
essences, the composition of bodies, the species of things, 
whether vegetable, animal, or mineral, and finally, the 
lesser accidenUi, relative qualities or properties of Diaterial 
things ; and all this concerued matter as it is presented to 
observation in nature, as such. 

It is plain we were lo have Tables of the pasfdons, the 
senses, the emotions or aflections, and the faculties of the 
mind. There was to be not only a contemplative science, 
but an active science pointing to practical uses. Aud 
these illustrative examples of the Fourth I'art may very 
well have been intended to embrace all branches of this 
" universal inqubition." 

In fact, so much b expressly declared in the Novtim 

" It may also be asked (in the way of doubt rather than 
objection) whetlier I speak of natural philosophy only, or 
whether I mean that the other sciences, logic, ethics, and 
politics, should be carried on by this method. Now I cer- 
tainly mean what I have said to be understood of them all • 
and as the common logic, which governs by the syllogism, 
extends not only to natural but to all sciences; so does 
mine also, which proceeds by induction, embrace ei 
thing. For I form a history and tables of discovery 
anger, fear, shame, and the like ; for matters political ; 
aguin for the mental operations of memory, composition, 
and division, judgment, and the rest ; not less than for 
cold, or light, or vegetation, or the like, llut, nevertheless, 
Bince my method of interpretation (after the history has 
been prepared and duly arnmged) regards not the working 
and discourse of the mind only (as the common logic 
does), but the nature of things also, 1 supply the mind 
willi such rules and guidance that it may in every ci 
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apply itself to the nature of things. And, therefore, I de* 
liver many and diverse precepts in the doctrine of Inter- 
pretation, which in some measure modify the method of 
invention according to the quality and condition of tho 
subject of inquiry.".* 

This Fourth Part, then, was not to be strictly a system 
of psychology, but it was to arrive at a knowledge of the 
actual nature of things, in a visible representation of the 
whole process of the mind in the continuous fabric and 
order of discovery in these special and very noble sul>- 
jects. The method was to be according to the quality 
and condition of the subject. He intimates aliio, tliat hw 
method cannot be brought down to common ApprehetmUmf 
save by effects and works only. He does not demr^ Ut puW 
down or ^destroy the philosophy, arts, and sci^k^^^ '^nt 
present in use," but is glad to see them *^ vht^ cultivnti^ 
and boDOfed." But be gives " ccAsUnt and dMwX wnrtP' 
mg, that by the methods now in use, wnih*ir cam M$tj f(t*M 
prc^^ress be made in the doctrines af>d c^/f/U^tjphiiij'^*: p^fi 
of scieDces. nor can tisiey be c^urntd out W msj} m^t^)U^Us 
of works," and titat if works of iixav7/Jtu4»; »y*r V/ i^ w.-^ 
Gomplidied in this kiiML it imxA ht dk/t*^ ht Juk i» v^^ A^^'^f^^ 
he says;, -dacxnerk* aj*- » A '•*:r^^ vt*^ ^t*ac*>,*>» ^f$j4 
mutatJODS of God** wwkiw — a» w^^ wou;^ iht y^ : — 

Fjntt ^vfr tkit <«fwt vumi'j* ^v" tu^ !»«*•• *m* iJ^v*'., 
XjA T>i^*0raaltrC kL uir ilk lMn>i^ * ^ 



kind. IB siosa iuiyvdu'Aivn vi? ^*?lu*>, u ^,^•* ^'v^^'-'H /'iy''.. 
Thread 'of i^it Iahv'--*^*-!. * * n r'ui^a u» 4*^t>.< ';^Mr ;***ma 
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form which we think most agreeable to truth, and r^sH 
as approved and authoriied " [" ut probatam el tltctam "]. 
Nor would he regard " the customary fashbn " [" mor* apu4 
hominei rtcepto "] as absolutely necessary in all the ports 
of this fonuula, as if they must be ona and inviolable ; for 
he did not think the industry and happiness of men were 
to be bound, as it were, to "a single pillar" ["arf colum- 
nam "]. It would seem to be very plain from the whole 
context, as well as irom the use of this figure of the 
"single pillar," and this reference to the one and inviolahU 
etulom hitherto received among men, that he meant to allude 
to that indispensable and inviolable law of uni^, which 
had always been imperiously required as an absolute rule 
of composition in all dramatic writing, ancient and mod- 
em ; especially when it b distinctly declared, in the con- 
cluding sentence, that the subject, of which he was speak- 
ing, was no other than '^ true art," thus : " Nothing, indeed, 
need prevent those who possess great leisure, or have sur- 
mounted the difficulties infallibly encountered in the be- 
ginning of the experiment, from carrying onward the pro- 
cess here pointed out [" rem monstralam "], On the Con- 
trary, it is our firm conviction that true art is always capa- 
ble of advancing." ["Qui'n contra, artein veram adoUteert 
ttatuimtu,"'] The translation of " F. W.," taken from the 
edition of Montagu, is here followed. Mr. Spedding, ap- 
parently unable to make out the meaning of this passage, 
or, perhaps, not looking for this sense of it, seems to think 
that "this can hardly be what Bacon wrote,"* and that 
possibly the manuscript was imperfect at the end ; but cer- 
tainly, if understood with reference to this view of the sub- 
ject, it will be found to he in keeping with the main tenor 
and purport of the whole tract. And probably this was as 
much as he intended to say then, on that head, and SO 
■topped short there. 

Certainly, atler this distinct intimation of his intent, we 

1 (rnr<b(Bu«tuii), T. IBl, n. (I)' 
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Dced not be surprised to find the ancient unities almost 
wholly disregarded in these plays ; nor tliat Coleridge 
should find them to be a new kind of dramatic romance, 
differing in ff&nus from the ancient drama ; nor that they 
should answer admirably well to Bacon's conception of a 
representative visible history, a speaking picture, or a type 
■nd model of the whole process of the mind, and the con- 
tinuous fabric and order of discovery in the most noble 
subjects ; nor that they should partake of that sweet travel- 
ling through universal variety, which was to be the lot of 
him who should be able to climb the hill of the Muses. 

The " Winter's Tale " and the " Tempest " were both writ- 
tenin 1611. Some critics have supposed that Shakespeare, 
in the ** Tempest," had a special purpose of showing ibat be 
could write a play which should strictly observe the ancient 
unities ; while others, like Mr. White, have noticed that 
the " Winter's Tale " is written in utter defiance of the one 
and inviolable rule : in this instance, for certain, the author 
would not be bound to "a single pillar." He puts ^xteen 
years between two acts. Inland countries are brought to 
lie sea. The Delphic Oracle, the King of Sicily, the Em- 
peror of Russia, and psalm-singing Puritans, are made to 
figure upon the same stage. And the Chorus of tbe fourth 
act, in the name of Time, gives such reason for it as at 

I once to remind us of the promised disregard of the received 
nittom, thua : — 
Of 
?: 
I 
a 
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"TVn*. I thit p1euoMme,ti7aIl. both jojuidlerror 
or good lod bid, that makci and anfoldi srn>r, 
How take upon tne, in the Dame of Time, 
~ _ DfTi. Imputa it pot ■ crime 

To me, or my anid paun^, tbal I ilide 

'eani, and leave tte growth iintri'd, 
Of that wide gap; linte if ii in msprvtr 
Ta O'trlhroa bar, aad in one ttlf-horn hoar 
Toftml and acerahtba aalota. Let nie p«« 
n, era ancient'et order was, 

The tJmH Ihat bnnigbt them id 
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ring of (his present, u my Ule 
IS to il. Your pmtiente thus ■llowjag, 
glDKt, and give my BcetiB lucb growing 
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Here is identity in both the thought and the language ; 
and can it be due to accidental coincidence, rather than U> 
the habitual eKpression of one and the same writer, that we 
have here, also, the same figure of art growing (" adolei- 
cere ") and a scene grmcing ? And considering what these 
models should be, that were to place the whole order and 
process of discovery in particular subjects before the eyes 
{" iuh oculoi "), it is, at lea.st, not dear that it could bo 
anything else than precisely what Hamlet demanded of the 
dramatic art, namely, that it should hold the mirror up to 
nature ; and, according to the interpretation of Professor 
Gervinus, " that it should give a representation of life, of 
men and their operating powers, by which means it works 
indeed morality, but in the purest poetic way, by image, by 
lively representation, and by imaginative skill. To perceive 
and to know the virtues and crimes of men, to reflect them 
as in a mirror, and to exhibit them in their sources, their 
nature, their workings, and their results, and in such a way 
as to exclude chance and to banish arbitrarj* fate, which can 
have no place in a well-ordered world, — this is the task 
which Shakespeare has imposed upon the poet and upon 
himself," ' 

The New Atlantis was written expressly as a pattern 
a natural story, and it can scarcely be accounted an 
dental circumstance, that this same figure of the "^ pillar" 
appears, again, in connection witli a pretty comprehensive 
conception of human works, in that " great miracle " which 
brought the canonical books of Scripture to the )sl3n<l of 
Bcnsalem, " in a great pillar of light," rising from the sea 
toward heaven, and so approaching the shore ; on behold' 
ing which, one of tlie wise men of Solomon's House lei* 
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upon bia koees and began to pray, tbus : " Lord God of 
beaven and eartb, tbou bast vouchsafed of thy grace, to 
those of our order, to know tbe works of creation, and the 
secrets nf them: and to discern as far as apperlaioeth to 
the generations of men, between divine miracles, works of 
nature, works of art, and impostures and illusions of all 
sorts." 

It will be remembered that Bacon's scheme of philos- 
ophy constituted a kind of intellectual globe, or full circle. 
In that collection of Antitheses, which he speaks of as a 
youthful labor, he expresses himself thus : " It is good to 
have the orb of the mind concentric with the universe." 
Starting from the Philoiopkio, Prima with a summary par- 
tition of all the knowledge and learning which the human 
race was in possession of, in his time, it proceeded through 
the second or experimental and inductive philosophy, until 
the wheel was come full circle in philosophy itself^ which 
was to be at once a knowledge of all science in a compre* 
faensible theory of the universe, and an active science and 
an intelligent power of action ; and the whole was to have 
a practical bearing and effect upon the business, uses, life, 
and happiness of man. Philosophy itself, the object of the 
Sixth Part, he says, was to have for its end, not only " con- 
templative enjoyment, but the common affairs and fortune 
of mankind, and a complete power of action." The .Sec- 
ond Philosophy embraced his entire method, nietaphyscs 
included, but more especially, perhaps, as applied to phys- 
ical science as such ; but it was also to include the whole 
field of civil, industrial, and social affairs, and the practical 
life of the individual man, — " whatever, indeed, might ad- 
minister to tbe advantage and happiness of mankind." 
The Sixth Part, to which all the rest was to be subservient 
and nusiliary, was to culminate in u final and complete 
philosophy of the universe ; and it was to embrace, so far 
at least as the power and faculty of the human mind could 
go, a complete knowledge of " the order, operation, and 
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mind of Nature." Nor was it to give out a dream of the 
fency as a model of the world ; but he would rather " pray 
to God, in his kindness, to vouchsafe lo us the means of 
writing an apocalyptic revelation and true vision of the 
traces and stamps of the Creator upon his creatures * 
[creations].' 

But, doubtless, this Fourth Part, thus devoted to ex- 
amples, was, in a manner, to span both hemispheres of the 
intellectual gIol>e, and, springing from the physical as baas 
and starting ground, reach the height of things in tlie 
metaphysical region of universals. And so he tells us 
here, in this " Scaling Ladder," that he had described the 
introductory pari of the progress in the second book (the 
Novum Organum). nhich expounded principles and rules 
for the right use of the understanding in the whole bua- 
ness, and, in the third, had " treated on the phenomena of 
the universe and ou natural history, plunging into and 
traversing the woodlands, as it were, of Nature, here over- 
shadowed (as by foliage) with the infinite variety of exper- 
iments ; there perplexed and entangled (as by thorns and 
briers) with the subtlety of acute commentations." But 
now, he would advance " from the woods to the foot of the 
mountains," reaching " a more disengaged, but a more ar- 
duous station." He should *' proceed from [natural] his- 
tory by a firm track, new, indeed, and hitherto unexplored, 
to universals." To these " paths of contemplHtion, in 
truth, might appositely be applied the celebrated and often 
quoted illustration of the double road of active life, of 
which one branch, at first even and level, conducted the 
traveller to places precipitous and impassable ; the other, 
though steep and rough at the entrance, terminated in per- 
fect smootlmess. In a similar manner he, who. io the very 
outset of his inquiries, lays firm hold of certain fixed prin- 
ciples in the science, and, with immovable reliance upon 

1 Oud-ihUioB (I'lui) o/iie Work (Uont.), XIT. M; Spsdd. (BoMa| 
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dtem, disentangles (as be will with little effort) what he 
handles, if he advances steadily onward, not flinching out 
of excess cither of self-confidence, or of self-dJstrust, from 
the object of his pursuit, will find that he is journeying in 
the first of these two tracks ; and if he can endure to sus- 
pend his judgment, and to mount gradually, and to climb 
by regular succession the height of things, like so many 
tops of mountains, with persevering and indefatigable 
patieuce, he will in due time attain the very uppermost 
elevations of nature [" ad sumjnilates el vertice» natura "], 
where his station will be aerene, his prospect delightful, 
and his descent to all the practical arts by a gentle slope 
perfectly easy," ' 

The patience and resolution here required may remind 
us. again, of the saying of Plato, that " the whole of nature 
being of one kindred, and the soid having before known 
all things [i. e. the Divine Soul, or Mind of Nature], there 
is nothing to prevent a person [_>'. e. a human soul], who 
remembers — what men call learning — only one thing, 
from again discovering all the rest ; if he has but courage, 
and seeking faints noL" ' In short, it must he borne in 
mind, that the PhUosaphia Prima, as it were, in advance, 
dealt with the whole state of knowledge previously existing, 
in which was included both the metaphysical philosophy of 
Plato, which, proceeding by the dialectic method of pure 
Bcientilic thinking, learning all things from one, and arriving 
at a philosophy of the universe by that way, and also the 
philosophy of Democritiis, Leucippus. and Aristotle, which 
rather frxim the beginning turned round and confronted 
nature face to face, and began to search out a philosophy 
of the universe, in that direction, by pursning the paths 
and methods of physical inquiry. And so, Ftacon haiing 
for himself arrived, in the first instance, at a philosophy of 
■he universe, In his own mind, by the Pla'inic method, and, 
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■fler the example of Plato's great disciple, Aristotle, seeii^ 
Ihat the best waj for the advancement of Itnonledge, the 
invention of new sciences, arts, and instruments, for the 
instruction, benefit, and uses of mankind in gcneraJ. was, 
to follow that example, to begin where Deniocritus left otT, 
and pursue the same direction and course of investigation, 
confronting Natui« face to face, as it were, diligently set 
himself to work in good earnest to revive, correct, purify, 
renew, instuurate, and re-invigorate, both the degenerated 
and perverted Platonism, and the degenerated and per- 
verted Aristotelian ism of his own time and all the later 
ages next preceding. But now, having in the second and 
third ports plunged into and traversed the woodlands of 
mere phy»cal nature, amidst foliage, thorns, and briers, 
Rnd having IiegUD to advance from the woods to the fool 
of the mouutains and that same bill of the Muses, he would, 
in this Fourth Part, begin to ascend by the double road of 
active and actual human life, and climbing with scaling 
ladders of tlie intellect, and threading the labyrinth of the 
civil, social, and moral fabric, would endeavor, at last, to 
reach the uppermost elet-ations and highest tops of things, 
in the magnificent temple, palace, city, and hill of the fabled 
descendants of Neptune, the vertex of Fan's Pyramid, and 
the cliff of Plato ; from which height, no man should any 
further leading need. 

So much we learn from himself concerning this curious 
Fourth Part It is diiBcult to conceive what else was meant 
than something of this kind, by these examples or types 
and models; and considering what the entire scope of bis 
philosophical scheme was, the nature of the whole discus- 
sion in these particular fragments, and the express declara- 
tion that true art was always capable of advancing, the 
conclusion would seem to be well warranted, that at the 
iiute at which the Scaling Ladder was written, something 
ot^ilu» kind was running in his mind, and that we » 

tbese plays what he had himself done towards d 
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EmpoTtaot part of the Great InsUuration of all phil<w 
Dphy. 

At the same time, it is not Decessarily to be inferred that 
the plays, vhen written, were designed BcLuallj to form this 
Fourth ParL It may be. that, in bis original plan, thb part 
of the systematic Instauration was to have been n 
prose with something of the same rigid investigation 
scientific precision as the other parts, but upon the g 
general subject of the passions and aflections, the menial 
powers and fatuities, human character, civil and social 
affairs, and man and humanity in general ; but that Inr 
want of time to complete it in that form, he had. later In 
life^ concluded to publi&h this Folio of 1623, together with 
the Essays and other writings of a civil and moral nature, 
and leave them to fill up this gap in the Great Instauration, 
in such manner and with such effect as they could. The 
Instauration was indeed the work of his whole life ; but the 
finished parts of it rather belong to his later years. The 
Advancement was in some measure a preliminary work, 
and It took the form of the -De Auffmrntit before becoming 
a part of the Great Instauration in 1623, and all the other 
parts were wholly, or chiefly, written after the period of the 
playa, and towards the close of his career. So, while the 
plays may have been written, as they doubtless were, under 
a natural and genuine poetic feeling and impulse, and even 
with a design to rival the ancient poeta in the field of 
dramatic art, and with the general purpose of veiling his 
braver instnictton to mankind under the poetic form of 
delivery, after the manner of all great poets, they are, in 
fiict, at the same time, found to be pen'aded with the whole 
spirit and scope of his philosophy ; and they may be safely 
taken as actual models and true illustrative examples of his 
method in that kind. 

This view may find some special confirmation in the 
following passages from the De Augmmtit, which are de- 
•erviug of cojefiU study in reference to certain prominent 
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features in the cbaracter of tbese plays ; for in their gener 
nature and scope they more especially concern the regimet 
discipline, culture, and cure of tlie mind in respect of ii 
vidua!, social, moral, and civil or public good ; and truth ti 
human nature and huniaa character has always been t 
as a peculiar excellence in them. Upon "the diffen 
c/iaracters o/naiurei and di^oiitioTit" this work procet 



" And we are not here speaking of the common inclini 
tions Mlher to virtues or vices, but of those which a 
profound and radical. And in truth I cannot tomfliints b 
wonder that this part of knowledge should for the i 
part be omitted both in Morality and Polity, considering ii 
might shed such a ray of light on both sciences 
traditions of astrology men's natures and dispositions i 
not unaptly distinguished according to the predur 
of the planets ; — 

[' > brentb Uioa krt. 
Servile to all the nkjej inlluenc«B 
Thai doFl thii haliilation where thou keep'at 
Hourly inflict.' — Mi<u.for M., Act III. Sc I.] 

For some are naturally formed for contemplation, otlien 
for business, others for war, others for advancement of 
fortune, others for love, others for the arts, others for a 
varied kind of life; so among the poets (heroic, satiric, 
tragic, coniic) are everywhere interspersed represeulationa 
of characters, though generally exaggerated and surpassing 
the truth. . . . 

" Not however that I would have these characters pre- 
sented in ethics (as we find them in hiatury or poetry or 
even in common discourse), in the shape of complete indi- 
vidual portraits, but rather the several features and simple 
lineaments of which they are composed, and by the various 
combinations and arrangements of which all chAractera 
whatever are made up, showing how many, and of whs> 
DBture these arc, and how connected and subordinate one 
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to another ; that so we may have a ieienlijtc and ucevrale 
diueclion of mindt and e/iitracten, and t/ie lecret ditpoiitiont 
of parlicukir men may be revealed ; and that from the knowl- 
edge thereof belter rules may be framed for the trealmi'iit 
of the mind. 

"And not only should the charactert of ditpotUiom vthich 
art impresied bij nature be received into this treatise, but 
those also which are imposed on the mind by sex, by age, 
by region, by health and sickness, by beauty and deformity, 
And the like ; and again, those which are caused by fortune, 
OS sovereignty, nobility, obscure birth, riches, want, magis- 
tracy, privacy, prosperity, adversity, and the like. For we 
see that Plautus makest it « wonder to see aa old man 
beneficent: His beneficence is that of a young man." 

And so, in the " Pleasure for Measure," in which these 
ideas and doctrines are in part and very admirably exem- 
plified, the Duke says : — 

" A-Rgelu bad never lbs purpcM la corrapl her: onljr he luth made »a 
WfJty nihirv\nufy to pmctiit hi$jviitpnfnt urWi ihtitUpoiitum of nainra. . . 
The luuult that Aogelo hath maile to voii, rorCuns hath conveyed to mj 
undtnlaoilio); ; and, bat thai IVaillj hath eiaaiplee (or hla falting, / iilmU 
Konda- al Ang'''-" — ^'^ HI- 8c. 1. 

He next proceeds to those " affections and perturbations 
of the mind, which are, as I have said, the diseases of the 
mind " : — 

" Claud. , Has he aJFecliaaa io him. 
That thiu can make him bile the law by th' dom, 
When he would force it? " — ^ci ///. Sc. 1. 

" But to speak the real truth," he continues, " the poets 
and writers of history are the best doctors of this knowl- 
edge, where we may fmd painted forth with great life and 
dissected, how affections are kindled and excited, and how 
pacified and restrained, and huw again contained from act 
tnd further degree : — 

[" ftni. A7! jnal: perpelaal duranre: a reilisjiit — 
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bor tliey disclose themselves though repressed and oob* 
cealed ; how tliey work ; how they vary ; how thpy are en- 
wrapped oDe within another ; how they fight and pncoiiiiter 
one with another; and many other particularities of ihis 
kind ; amongst which this last is of special use in munil 
and civil matters ; how 1 say, to set affection against aifec- 
tioii, and to use the aid of one to master another ; like 
hunters and fowlers who use to hunt beast with beast, imd 
catch bird with bird:"' — as we may find it illustrated in 
this same play, and, indeed, in many others of this author, 
in such style, manner, and diction as to leave do room for 
doubt of his identity. 

It is not the purpose of this work to undertake by any 
complete analysis, or anything like a thorough exposition 
of the nature, scope, and drift of the several plays, to 
show in what manner and to what extent the object and 
intent of these illustrative examples, or models, have been 
accomplished in them ; nor to consider of their merits as 
works of art In the two sections following, sonie demon- 
stration will be given out of the "As You Like It" and the 
" Timon of Athens," as models and instances, first, that tliese 
plays were in fact written by Francis Bacon ; and second, 
that they do really answer the piirpose supposed, in a very 
admirable manner. More than this might reqiure another 



The comedy of "As You Like It" appears to have been 
written about the year 1600, and before any of the works 
of Bncon with which it will be compared were published, 
viz. : the Advancement, the Intellectual Globe, llie Natural 
History, the History of Life and Death, and the De Aug- 
mentis. Shakespeare could have drawn notning for tliii 
play (h>m these works /of Bacon : nor would Uacon hkvt 

1 IhoM. tif St Ai^., by SftiOiag, ITotjIb iBoibiiij, IX. 313-XU. 
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■eed to learn anything from William Sliakespeare, tonching 
the parts of philosophy therein illustnitciJ. 

In the main, this play is a storj' of love and friendship, 
with some slight exhibition of the accidents of fortune, into 
wliich the more important matters and topits are, as it were, 
collaterally and incidentally interwoven. The plot is taken 
from Dr. Lodge's novel of " Bosotynd, or Kuphues' Golden 
Legacy," but nothing of the more distinguishing features, 
or more notable instruction, is drairn from that source ; and 
the characters of Jaques. Audrey, and the Clown, are wholly 
nev. The author himself speaks more especially in the 
melancholy Jaques, in Touchstone, the mutley-minded gen- 
tleman, and in Rosalind, instructed of the "great magician"; 
and the old man Adum fiimishes occasion for the discourse 
of Jaques on the Seven Ages, with a distinct touch of the 
History of Life and Death. In the garb of the motley fool. 
Touchstone, who is but another specimen of a " Jove in a 
thatch'd house," that 



lies concealed and (as it were in ambush) the " natural phi- 
losopher " himself, with his instances ; and with the help of 
Audrey, a mere " country wench," he will get pretty deep 
into the philosophy of imagination and the true nature of 
poetrir as " imi^inations feigned." Rosalind, in the di^;uise 
of a boy, has conversed with a niagician, since he was three 
years old : — 

■' Orl. Bat. mj good lord, this boy in fureil-bora, 

And tulli been tutor'4 Id the rudimeiiU 

Of many deFpvrati studio by hia unrle. 

Whom bs reports to lie ■ great magicina, 

ObKurad in the circle of tbis fbrest." — Act V. 8t. ^. 
Asd in Jaques, we have a man, who has got well out of 
■"the woodlands of nature," and not only reached the foot 
of the mountain, but actually ascended nearly to the upper- 
nuMt slcTatioDS, where his station is serene, and his prospect 
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delightful i and though his *' often runiiuation " has gained 
him. among othen*. Uie title of " llie uielanchul,v Jaqi 
it only wraps himself in "a most bumouruus sadni 
matter lies, fur the most part, upon " a more dlsenj 
but a more arduous station," and in that part of " the doi 
rood uf active life," which, though " steep and rough 
the entrance, becomes "even and level" at the end, 
niinating in "perfect smoothness"; but the scene, thi 
not actually in " the woods," now, is still " partly 
Forest of Arden." Rosalind is banished by the envious 
Duke ; Celia, his daughter, her loving friend, determines 
to escape with her cousin, and they persuade the fool 
Touchstone to go with them ; and so, disguised, R4>SHlind 
in boy's clothes, Celia in the dress of a shepherdess, and 
Touchstone as servant, they become travellers in the 

■■ Ra. Well, thie b tbe Forest of Ardea. 

" Tovrk. Ay, now »m I in Arden: the more fool I! Wieii I 

jSc <. 

Remembering that the road traversing " the woodlanc 
was ovci-Hhadowed as by foliage, and perplexed and 
tangled with thorns and briers, and that one branch of 
double road conducted the traveller to places precipitous 
and impassable, we may just notice, that the dialogue be* 
tween Celia and Rosalind, in the beginning, turns upon the 
condition of their estates ; but, says Rasalind, " Fortune 
reigns in gifts of the world, not in the lineaments of nature;" 
and they soon discover that these "paths of contemplation" 
9re beset with tiioms and briers, thus : — J 

" Rm. 0. how full of briirs is this working-day wotid: H 

Vtl. The; am but bnre, coiuin, tbrown upon thw ia bolida7 fbolor; || 

•re walk not in the trodden paths, our vei; petticosti will catch thaiii."-^ 

Ad I. Se. 3. 

So Bacon says : — 

" Dlligenee be 



I 



irepsralioti rcmoTC tb« Dbntadei agaiml wt 
imble, ud snunlti tbe path befoni it ii eat 
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Nt be wbn i> iluggitb and defers KvtrphiDg to Ibp lut monient or execO' 
Baa miul ncf d« wtik eveiy actp M i( wtrf amidM brim iiid Ihonu, which 
catch and Wop him.- —Tr.ofDe Aug., IX. Sped J, ( Boslon 1, 257. 

And Orlando, groping with old Adam in this '■ uncouth 
foreat," almost dead " for food," meeting the Duke, speaks 
thus: — 

" (M. Speak /on ta gently? Pardon me. I pra; fan: 
I thought that all things bad been mvagt htrt ; 
And tberetbre put I on the countenance 

Of MMn commandment. But whata'er 700 ■» 

That in thit i/(Kr{ inacctuiilt, 
I Vaitt iht 1/101111 of milancho^booffht, 

late amIntgltclAt erttpiitg hairniflinn ,' — 



Too ti>iu:h'd my vein at tint: t&a thont^ point 
Of ban dislreu hath (a'en fhom me the abeir 
Of tnooth civility : yet am I inland bred, 
And know Mine Durtun." —Act II. Sc T. 
Things here were steep, rough, thorny, overshadowed 
with foliage and melancholy boughs, and rather precipitous 
and impassable to the traveller. 

Orlando introduces the old man Adam thus: — 

Who after me halh minT a wi'ary Btep 



Limp-d in pure love: till he be Ixnl lu 


LfKc'd, 


(Oppress'd with I 


«•<> woak 


Vila, age a 


nd hunger,) 


1 will not Wuch a 


bit."-^. 


rt ;/. Sc. T 





And while he is gone to find him out, the Duke and Jaques 
enter into that famous and very sage discourse upon the 
Seven Ages of the life of man, taking a wide and deep view 
of the subject The Duke begins thus : — 

" Dutr 8. Thou teeat we hrv not all alone unhappy: 
Thia wide and univenqal tbealre 
PrcMnU more woful pagoanla than the scpno 
Wherein ve play in." 

Jaques, who has already climbed by regular succession the 
height of things to a station serene, where he has a prospect 
■f the order of nature and the errors of men, on this uni- 
versal theatre, and has been a traveller through the univer- 
Bol variety, proceeds to deliver himself of his latest con- 
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templation on the ages of man, in the following manner, 
which may be compared with the Essay of the Vicissitude 
of Tilings (first printed in 16:25), which was derived in part 
from the History of Ufe and Death, namely : — 

" tn (he yonih oC a ftiie amu do aouriih; in the middle age at ■ eULe, 
leaniiug; and tben both of Them logelher For a lime; is the declining agt 
of ■ iitale, mechanical arti and menhaadin. LeamiOK hath iu infancf , 
when it ia almost childish ; then iu joutb, when It is luxutiaQt and juvenile; 
then iu ■traopfa of yeaia, when it ii solid and reduced (" »ASprf4 c( 
ejucfwrca *'J ; and lastly, ita old ag«, vhen it waseih dry and nbaoit 
\^** pmlremf teHtdar tarum obrrpii^ cmm me^a ef i^umMa jfwt, nnneuSt 
tarnai garTvSlalt"'\-, bat it is Dot good to look ton long upon Iheat toniing 
«be«l> of ricinitude, lest we beoonM giddj." 

Take, now, the speech of Jaques, with the passages iiir* 
terspeised by way of commentary, thus : — 

" Jaq. Alt the vorid '» ■ stage. 

And all the men and ironKn tnerclj playsn: 

They have their exiu and their enlraacesi 

And one nuu in bit time playi taaay pans, — 

Bis Acta being fcven ages." 

[There were four a^ea of ■ stale. " Meanwhile, the miad also halfa 

lain periods, but they cannot be dMcribed by yean." — iKA tf I^t 

Death. 

" (Vhiie slates aad empires pass many periods." — Jfasgae. 

** While your life is nothing but a caatiniul acting i^ion ■ stags." — /MIL] 

" At flnt, the Infhnt, J| 

Hflwting and poking in h» nnne's anus: ■ 

And Ihen, the whining Schoot-boy, wiUi his satcbsl I 

Unwillingly lo school " : — 
("Loaming, loo, hath tla inftney"; . . 



1 



" The ladder of i 



's body is 



- BiM. of Lift and 0v<I*.] 

" And then the Lover, 
Sighing like furnace, with a wofiil ballad 
Uade to his mistresa' eyebrow : Than a Soldier, 
Full of strange oalhsaud bearded like the pa>4; 
Jealous in honour, sadden and quick in qoanel. 
Becking ibe bubble Keputation 



3 yoQCb, wtwn ft b 
losvck,toht 



And id 
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s uid modeni inttuicoa,- 



E pUys t 






t becomes qidh 



[ — " then sucteeds the munly age, v 
Id," uya Ibe Latin.] 

■■ Ths tixlh age shift* 
Into llie lean and slipper'd Panlalnon, 
With spevUclea on nose and pouch nn srda; 
Ht« yontbnil hoH well mv'H, > woriil loo wide 
For his ahnuik .•honk; and hii Ug manl}' vniea, 
Turning B);ain toward childiiU treble, pipes 
And whistles iu bis sound ": — 
[ — " and lostJj, its old age. when i( waxnth dry and exbaost," or, M III 
LotJD reads, *' Lastly, iis old age creeps on, when it bwames dry tod ex 
bauM, gacnli^ only remalniu^."] 

"Lail scene of oil, 
That ends lliis Strang eventftil bielory, 
Is second cbildisbness *nd nieru obliviun: 
Sons teeth, sons eyes, sans loslc, sons — everTthing." 

Ad II. St. T. 
[" Bat it is not good to took loo 
tad*, IcM use became giddy."] 

Here, there is resemblance in the thought, manner, and 
word, but not any absolute identity : the similitnde U rather 
distant and remote, as we should expect to lind it in writings 
BO different in character, even the subject being not the 
same. As will be seen, the Latin translation conies nearer 
to (he very language of the poetry than the English original 
of the Essay ; and upon a close study, it is pretty evident 
that, in the Kcientific study of the ■' Differences of Youth 
and Old Age," and in the " History of Life and Death," 
may be found tlie actual first origin of both the poetry and 
the prose. The general idcEis are certainly very similar, 
the difference of the subject in the Essay necessarily occa- 
sioning some variations and omissions of particulars. The 
manner is nearly the same In both, and the turn of exprea- 
sion, and use of words, is alike in both ; as for instance, the 
words creep, manly voice and mnnly age, severe and exact, 
ifarrulity and cliildink treUe. (hit strange evertlful history and 
the tamittt/ vsheeU of vicissitude. And then we have the 
nme order and succeswon of the like ideas as fiir as they 
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go. with that diiTerence of diction, and greater ampl'itude, 
which the nature of the subject, the exigencies of verse, aad 
(he poetic stjie demanded. 

Jatques exhibits a very remitrkable likmg for the fool i 
Touch^toiie, — 

** Who bU him down, aod buk'd bim ia Ihe boh. 
And njl'd OD L«dr Fomuu in piod terms. 
In good Mt temis, — Mid ytt s moUer fool; " — 

but when he heard him moralize upon the time, he laughed 
a whole hour by his dial. — 

" That Fools sboold be M dc«p-eoDlcnipUtiv«-" 

And well he might ; for this fool'a brain is crammed with 
observation, his head Is full of instances, and he appears, 
like many of this author's fools, to have much knowledge 
in many arts, though ~ ill-inhabtted " : — 

"Jaq. Thia is Ibe motley-auDd«d gealltmiin, that 1 hsirvMi often tMtlRi 
the forest : be halli b«D » counigr b« nfan. 

Timtk. If toy mui doaht tliU, Id him pul me lo mj porgatioo." 

Then fallows a sharp piece of satirical criticism upon Yin* 
centio Saviolo's code of honor ; but what is more particularly 
to be noted in this connection is. that the moralizing Jaques, 
who understands so well the many parts which man plays 
on the universal theatre, considering the wisdom " which hft 
vents in mangled forms." is ready to exclaim : 

"Jaq. 0, thmt IwereaFool! 

I un unbitioiu for ■ Tnotlej- coml. 
Dutt 






Ilia 



ie«d TOOT better judgineati 
Of all opininn tbst grows nok in thmi. 
That I «iii wise. [ musl have liberty 
Witbal, a.* large ■ chaHer as the viad, 
To b]a« on whom I pleue : for to fools havs." — Afl If. Be. 7- 



I 



Here is certainly a very good reison nhy thb author should 
be so much in the habit of putting the profoundest concliv- 
•ions of his philosophy into the mouths of his clowns and 
foob ; and in a larger view, it may have been for a so 
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irhiit similar reason that such a writer should clioot>e the 
dramittic tonii of delivery for the purpoiie uf commuiiica^ 
ing his braver iDstruction to mankind. In that age, 
especially, he needed liberty ; and his Genius must have 
the air of Freedom : — 

"Jaq. GivB me leivc 

To apeik my miad, and I will tbrough od throngh 
CleanM Uie foul hnAy o( th' infected world, 
If tbey will p*Ut:iilly receivt my mediciae." — ^c( il. Be. 7. 

Touchstone proceeds with the shepherd, Corin, thiia: — 
*■ Tatrh. Hut any pUiloaophy in thee, ahephcrd? 



Cbr. Nom 



.Elkl 



anU monay, maana, and coQieat, a wilhgul 
good Ineadi; That the propny of rain is lo wet, aud lire to burn: That 
good pwture makes fat i>hcep; Hiid that a great uiUH or tin night b ladt 
oT the cud: Thai he (hat bath teamed no wit by Nalute, nor Art. may 
plain of good breeding, or comej of a vety dull kindred. 

Tuadi. buch ■ one b a natural philosopher." ~ Act III. Sc. 3, 



Next, the dispute on goot 
courders and shepherds ^ 






manners 



nd the mnuDers of 
ilh a challenge for 






u III. Sc. a. 



n to Essex, " You discourse well Quid igttur 
I will shoot my fool's bolt, since you wiU 



And this is followed by a call for ■' a better instance, 
more sounder instance," and " a menJed instance," very 
much afler the manner of our natural philosopher him< 
self; — 

"Jaq, Is not this a ran fellow, my lord ? he 'i as good at anytUng, aod 
yet a Fool. 

Dukt S, He uses his folly like a atslking-Iione, aud under the presant*- 
tion of that, he 

So says B; 
agendum est 
have it so." 

LJiiques had been a traveller, too, and his sadness was of 
peculiar kind : 



i 
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Rosalind thinks all such must be "abomiuablc fellows," but 
Jaques, that it is " good lo be sad and saj nothing " ; — 

"Sot. Why IheniliigoodtobopiBt." — ^d IT. 8e.l. 
This may remind the critical reader of Bacon's discussic 
of individual good or happiness, which might consiH in 
certain "equality" of things, or in "variety and 
tude," or in both ; and he alludes to the CDiitrovei 
between Socrates and the Sophist, in which Socrates mail 
tained that happiness consisted in a constant peace of 
mind and tranquillity ; hut the Sophist, that it consisted in 
having an appetite for much and in enjoying much. The 
Sophist said, that Socrates' happiness was tliat of " a post 
or a stone " (" UipilU vel lapidii ") * ; and Socrates, that the 
Sophist's happiness was that of a man that had the itch 
("fcd^'oit "), who was perpetually itching and scratching 
and this last breaks out, again, in another place, thus : — 

"Matciua^ What 'a the matter, too duBenliaiu rogDAs, 
That nibbing the pool 



Uake vourselvei bciIm? Who deserrea gnatnen 

DeBecvea your hate; and joar afflictions an 
A lick man's appetite, who deiirea most that 
Which would increaM his evU." — Car., Art J. Sc I. 



Jaques answers : 



I 



" I have neilber the Scholar's intlsacholj, which Si emulBtim;; dot tha 
Mosician's, whii-h is faiitasticai; nor the Courtier'), which is proud; Dm 
the Soldier's, which is aoibitjous; nor the Lawyer^, which is politic; t^gt 
(he La[|}''B, which is nice; nor the Lorer'i, which ia all tbcfe: but il i*>. , 
melanchDly of mine nvm, compounded of nuoj limples, mtracted fron I 
many objects, and, indeed, the siuidij conlempUtion of my travel*, ia I 
which my often ruminaUoD wnps me in a moat humouroua Mdneu. 



vcller! . 



Joj. Tes! Iliave(tainedroyexp«rJence," — ^o( /r. Sij.1. 
Tery like the philosopher, who had found " the difFerent 
characters of natures " omitted in " Morality and Policy," 
but thought there might be something of truth in the tradi- 
tions of astrology and the predominances of the planets i 
for, as we remember. " some are naturally formed for coi^ g 
I Di Aug.. Lib. VII. ; IBvstoD), III. M. 
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Icroplation, others for business, others for war, others for 
advancement of fortune, others for love, others for the arts, 
others for a varied kind of life " ; as had been represented 
among the poets, heroic, satiric, tragic, aud comic. 

And a traveller he was, no doubt, this <* Monsieur Trav- 
eller," through the universal variety, to whom, in his ele- 
vated station on the mountain top, the common affairs and 
most ordinary compliments of mankind below, were so sadly 
amusing, that, on the whole, they might even be compared 
to ^ the encounter of two dog-apes." Nevertheless, he had 
a fellow-feeling for the 

— " poor sequestered stag, 
That from the hunter's aim had ta'en a hurt,** 

and came to languish by 



" the brook that brawls along this wood; . • • • 

— and, indeed, my lord, 

The wretched animal heav'd forth such groans 
That their discharge did stretch his leathern coat 
Almost to bursting ; and the big round tears 
Coursed one another down his innocent nose 
In piteous chase : and thus the hairy fool, 
Much marked of the melancholy Jaques, 
Stood on the extreroest verge of the swift brook, 
Augmenting it with tears. 

Duke S. But what said Jaques? 

Did he not moralize this spectacle ? 

1 Lord, O, yes, into a thousand similes. 
First, for his weeping into the needless stream , 
' Poor dter^ quoth he, * thou mak^st a testament 
Ai worldlings do^ giving thy turn of more 
To that which had too much.* Then, being there aloiM. 
Left and abandoned of his velvet friends ; 
* ' 7* M right,* quoth he ; * this misery doth part 
TTie flux of company.* Anon, a careless herd, 
Full of the pasture, jumps along by him. 
And never stays to greet him. *■ Ay,* quoth JaqoM 
^Bweep on, you fat and greasy cifizens ; 
* T is Just the fashion : Whei-efnre do you hxdk 
Upon that poor and broken bankrupt there?* 
Thus most invectively he pierceth through 
The body of the country, city, court. 
Tea, and of this our ]ife.** — Act If. 5o. 1. 

23 



^HE Taan? ^ irsias. 




ki^st ctae of rtkj,! B tteidwd of Bcnssleoi, in the 
Kew Allntk, im hriiaMii^ whkfc tte Stm^en, who had 
Mined Ifaete, boigiiied thn sav before tbetr ejes 'm 
pictare of dxir ovn salratiofi in beaTen ** ; and his betali- 
iag lowMeU tt bst, to "tbesc contcrthes.'* mad deivdi^ 
Unoaelf loare^gioos Eie, mn- recall to nund iriwt has been 
leported of oae of the rarest and nost htunomosly nd 
men of leanung <^o«tr time, that bov, in his bier daji, h« 
fiods his chiefest solace is the " Aeta S am et o nm . ' m 

i S. TBE TIMOX OF ATHE3TS — A KODII.. H 

Of the " Tlmoo of Athens,* nothing appears to be kBomt^ 
imtil it was printed in the Folio of IC23. The story of 
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I^mon was one of the traditional i>opu1ar tales of ancient 
times. It ia briefly fliluded to, in Plutarch's Life of Antony ; 
but scarcely anything more than the circumstance of the 
inscription upon the tomb of Timon and the bare names of 
Alcibiades and Apemantus. which are not found in Luciani 
appear to have been taken from Plutarch ; while the char- 
acter of Apemantus was evidently founded upon tlie 
Thrasycles of Lucian's dialogue. Shakespeare could have 
derived but little help from North's Plutarch, and Bacon 
was undoubtedly well acquainted with both Plutarch and 
Lucian in the original Greek. In the Essay of Goodnesa,( 
he alludes to the anecdote of the tree as told in Plutarch^ 
and speaks of " misanthropi. that make it their practice toi 
bring men to the bough, and yet have never a tree for the 
purpose in their gardens, as Timon had." Plutarch refers 
to the comedies of Aristophanes and to Plato for the story 
of Timon ; but the larger part of the borrowed materials 
for this play was certainly drawn from Lucian. In Aris- 
tophanes,' as in Plato, there is no more than a bare aIlu»oa 
to the story. Bacon is known to have been familiar with 
these authors, neither of which had been translated (so far 
as known at this day) until afler the time of Shakespeare. 
The similitudes with his writings are must apparent in those 
parts of the story which vary from the account of Plutarch, 
or were not derived from him. The circumstance of Timon's 
finding great sums of gold, while digging with a spade, 
must have been taken from Lucian. It is pretty certain 
that the play never made any figure upon the stage, in the 
lifetime of Shakespeare, if indeed it had ever appeared at 
all before it was printed : for there is no certain mention 
of it on record prior to that dale. Yet it is one of the most 
masterly works of the great poet, not so much for display 
upon the st^e, but as implying the largest wisdom, a 
matured experience, and a most profound philosophy of 
luman life. Even on the supposition that the old play of 
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that name was an early sketch of this author, it would 
necessarily follow, that it had been taken up again at a 
later period of his life, and had been carefully re-written in 
the maturity of his powers. This play, more strongly than 
almost any other in the series, bears upon its face the im- 
press and character of Bacon's mind. It is even probable 
that, in respect of the sentiments and feeling exhibited in 
some parts of it, something may have been derived from 
the later experience and fortunes of his own life ; when he 
was himself a fallen lord, abandoned by troops of trencher- 
friends, yet attended by faithful stewards even in his worst 
misfortunes ; when he had gone to a cell, and become a 
cloistered friar in Gray's Inn, and was gathering up the 
wrecks and remnants of his ruined estates, but when he 
appeared in public, still showing a handsome equipage and 
a numerous retinue, '^ scorning to go out in a snuff," said 
Prince Charles, when he met him in full trim on the road ; 
when he had been fleeced (according to Mr. Meautys), first, 
of York House, and then of one valuable estate afler 
another; but to a proposal for the sale of his forest at 
Grorhambury, indignantly answering, " I will not be stript 
of my feathers," — like another Lear, insisting upon his full 
hundred, — 

" 0, reason not the need : our basest beggars 
Are in the poorest thing superflaoos; 
Allow not nature more than nature needs; 
Man's life is cheap as beast's; " — 

when he had himself become an experienced witness of the 
vanities of great place, the iniquities of " the yellow slave," 
gold, the hollowness of all outward show of worldly great- 
ness, and the essential worthlessness of all these to a great 
soul, as Lucian says : — ** Nothing of all this being at all 
necessary to a good man and one able to see the wealth of 
philosophy" — ; and when he had become still more pro- 
foundly sensible of the dark clouds of error and superstition 
and all manner of false opinion and belief, which like that 
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)]d incDbus, - the brooding wing of Night," hung lonerii^ 
as ever over society aod alt human aHaJrs. He hitd been 
a lenrnei] critic in literature, a scientific student iif nature, 
and a comprehensive and verj- profound iihilnsophcr, ani 
he had now i>ecome a wise man, a seer, a prophet, and 
certainly one of the greatest of poets. 

Still bearing in mind what has been stud of these illu^ 
trative examples, we shall have occasion, also, to remember 
that pntterD of a natural story, and model of an institulioQ 
" for the interpreting of nature, and the production of great 
and marvellous works for the benefit of men," in the New 
Atlantis. Solomon's House, which was instituted " for ihfl 
finding out of the true nature of all things, whereby God 
might have the more glory in the workmanship of them,* 
and which was to be "the noblest foundation that ever wh 
upon the earth," and " the eye " and " the lantern of this 
kingdom," is introduced with an allu«on to the poetical 
fable of " the inhabitants of the great Atlantis," who werft 
" the descendants of Neptune," with their ■' magnificent 
temple, palace, city, and hill ; and the manifold strt 
goodly navigable rivers, which, as so many chains, environed 
the same site and temple ; and the several degrees of 
ascent, whereby men did climb up the same, as if it had 
been a -Scala Cffili-" This island, moreover, wits ** a land 
of m^cians." There was in it, too, " something super- 
natural, but yet rather as angelical than niagical." And it 
is further said : " God surely is manifestud in this land," 
Said the Strangers, on arriving tliere, " It seemed to us, 
that we were come into a land of angels." 

Let it be observed, also, that there was, in this island, 
" a must naLnral, pious, and reverend custom of the fenst 
of the family," showing the nation to be " conipounded of 
all goodness." The strangers who had arrived there, went 
abroad to see "the city and places adjacent." and niada 
the acquaintance of many " not of (he meanest quality." 
The people were (iiU of " pie^ and humanity," and 1 
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"chastity," tliis nation was "tlie virgin of the world," 
their own country, " such humanity " was never seen. Thi 
was no "confusion" among this people. Theii 
and conditions" were well-ordered. Indeed, ''if there 
a niirrour of the world worthy to hold men's eyes, it 
country." It was granted to the father of a family of thi 
> persons, called the Tirsan, to make " a feast " at the 
of the state. He is assisted by " the governor," and 
" taketh three of such friends as he liketh to choose." The 
persons of the family are summoned to attend. Two days 
the Tirsan sits in " consultation concerning the good estate 
of the ikmily." Order is taken for the relief of the dis- 
tressed and decayed, and " competent means to live " are 
provided for them. Vice and ill-courses are censured 
Thej have " no stews, no dissolute houses, no courterans, 
nor anything of that kind." Direction is given "touching 
marriages," Marringe, " without consent of parents," they 
" mulct in the inheritors." There is not " such chastity in 
any people " : and they say, " That whosoever is unchostn 
1 cannot reverence himself" : and they say, " That tlie 
erence of a man's self is, next religion, the chiefest bri< 
of all vices," The " orders and decrees " of the Tirsan 
obeyed : *' such reverence and obedience they give to 
order of nature." 

At the feast, the Tirsan conies forth from divine ser\- 
into " the large room where the feast is celebrated," and 
takes his chair of state on a nused " half-pace." at the upper 
end. Ail the lineage place themselves around " against the 
wall," and the room below the half-pace is fiill of company, 
'■the friends of the family." On the sides are tables for the 
guests that are hidden. A herald talces in his hand n scroll, 
which is the king's charter containing gift of revenue, and 
many privileges, exemptions, and points of honor, directed^ 
— i' To such a one our well beloved friend and creditor." And 
there is an acclamation, " Happy are tbe people of Ben* 
salem 1 " Toward the end of dinner, hymns of " excellenL^ 
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poesy " are sung ; and " dinner being done," the Tirsan 
calls out two of his "Bona of eminent merit and virtue," 
and bestows on each " a jewel," which thej ever after 
'■ wear in the froirt of their turban or hat," This done, 
" they fall to music and dances and other recreations." So 
tuuch for the feast, which may be compared a little, below, 
with " the feast of Lord llmon." 

Now, turning to the play, the scene is " Athens ; and 
the woods adjoining." For, in this model, we are to emerge 
from the woods, again, to " the foot of the mountains," and 
thence, to ascend toward the height of things in " the com- 
monwealth of Athens" : in which we shall see, also, " how 
the culture and cure of the mind of man " depend upon 
" points of nature " and " points of fortune." ' The first act 
opens with a scene, in which the poet, the painter, the 
merchant, the jeweller, and tlie philosopher, are brought 
upon the stage together, and the principal topic seems to 
be our very subject here, namely, " true art," Each one 
brings an offering of service to the great Lord Tiinon. In 
the beginning of the dialogue, the ideas and expressions 
which are used so forcibly call to mind, not only the teach- 
ings of Bacon on poesy, nature, and art, but also the man- 
ner and diction of the Dedication and Preface to the Folio 
of 1623, as to raise a strong suspicion, at least, that both 
were written by the same hand and at about the same time. 
Compare the sentences as follows : — 



Mtr. O, 'tisavDrthy lord. 



1 JiJv. of LtOTv^ Bk. II. 
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Mtr. A mmt incompanible nuu ; bresth'd, u it « 
To an UDlinblc uiil coDlinuKte guudnesa: — 
[" To Ibe nioit nobis uid incumpsnlilf pain of bntbiu. 
•Ur lingular gtwd lonlii." — DnL 

" A kin); or incompirsble cinnenc;, ud whoH baut is imieniUbli: br 
Iriedom and goo<lne«.'" — SnimiHion.] 

Paint, Tdu ire rapt, air. ia »ine wMk, itnna dedicstlOB 
To Ihe great lord." 
[" And vhiis we name them triSe*, wa haT« dqiriTcd ouimJ>«b of tha 

A thing ilifqi'd idl/ tnta na. J 

9 a gum, vhich oozea I 

suriihed: The fin i' the fliot m 

it bg itnick : our gentle flama i 

Provokes iUelf, and, like ■ cufrent, Hiea 

Each bouod it tlialis. What have jou thereV 

f Conntiy hands reoiih forth milke, tvana, fruits, ai ohal tfae^ hsT*; 

and many Nations (ne have heard) that had not gummea and 

obtained their rcqacsl with ■ leavened cake." — Did. 

Lucian's Tinion reads : — 

"I cotne to bring you a DEW song of the lately^ODght dithjrambi 
"There were nnder the Law (excelleat King) both daily eacrificea and 
ftee-will olfcrings." — Ded. of ikt ■Ii/b.] 

, your book fiirlh ? 



I 



jr dcdiuaUon." 

Poet 
Ota poesy is 
From whence "t 






Ul'i 



Cpon the heels of my 

» your piece. 



[" It halh been the highefl of onr oare, who ai 

the present worthy of your Highnesses by the perfection." — Dtd. 

" In like manner there belongelh to kings from [heir MTvaota botli U 
tS duty and presents of affection." — Dtd. qf thi Aih.] 
PninL 'T ia a good piece. 

Pocl. So 'tis; (his Domes olT well, and exoelient. 
Paint. IndifferenL 

PoiU. Adoiinible! How this gtSM 

Speaks his own Btandlcg; what a menial pow«r 
This eye Bhmt« forth; how big imagination 
Moves in this lip; to the dambness of the geatura 
One might interpret. 

" if it bo inw thu rij 



al part of 



" — ijoijh] 
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PaimL It is a pretty mocking of the life. 
Here is a touch; If *t good? 

Po€L I'Usayofit, 

It tutors nature: artificial strife 
LJTee in these toodies, livelier than life. 

[ — ''(for I must ascribe your commendation to affection, being abore ny 
merit,) as I must do contrary to that that painters do; for they desire to 
make the picture to the life, and I must endeavour to make the life to the 
picture." — Letter, 1619. 

— ** as if art were some different thing from nature, and artificial fnmi 
natural." — Adc. 

^ But because there be so many good painters, both for hand and colours, 
it needeth but encouragement and instructions to give life unto it** — 
Letter to Cham. 

— ** Who, as he was a happie imitator of nature, was a most gentle ez- 
proseer of it*' — DetL] 

TSm, Good morrow to thee, gentle Apemantus ! 



tf 



There are some indications in this play that the ^ gentle 
Apemantus,** under the covert garh of a ^' churlish philos- 
opher," was rather intended to speak, under cover, fbr the 
** gentle Shakespeare " himself. ** What Shakespeare's 
thoughts on Grod, Nature, and Art, would have heen," says 
Carlyle, "especially had he lived to number fourscore 
years, were curious to know." Most certainly so ; but, 
in the course of this play, assuredly, something may be 
gathered, by close inspection, as to what were the ideas 
of the author on some points in art and philosophy ; and 
they seem to have a remarkable agreement, in respect of 
some particulars of idea and expression, with Bacon's 
notions on the subject, as may be seen in this passage from 
the Essay of Beauty (1612) : — 

" In beauty, that of favour is more than that of colour ; 
and that of decent and gracious motion more than that of 
favour. That is the best part of beauty, which a picture 
cannot express ; nor the fi-st sight of life. There is no 
excellent beauty that hath not some strangeness in the 
proportion. A man cannot tell whether Apelles or Al- 
bert Durer were the more trifler ; whereof the one would 
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make a personage by geometrical propurdons ; the t 
by taking the best parts out of divers faces to make c 
excellent. Such persoaages, I think, would please nobodj 1 
but t/ie painter that made them. Not but I think a painter f 
may make a better iace than ever was ; but be must do it J 
by a kind of felicity (as a musician that niaketh aii e 
lent air in uitisic), and not by rule. A man shall see f 
tliat if you examine them part by part, you shall find n 
a good ; and yet altogether do well. If it be true thai tJie'1 
principal part of beauty is in decent motion, certainly it u 1 
no marvel though persons in years seem many times more / 
amiable." 

Understanding that Apeiuantus contemplated the uni- 
verse, as it is herein supposed that Bacon himself did. as 
the actual thought of a Creative Thinker, and as essentially 
and to the very bottom Artist-Mind work, and ihut the 
highest beauty is in life and motion, there may be dis- 
covered in this scene a profound opinion of the true nature 
of the highest art r — 



Aprm. 



This remark, apparently so very cynical, and perhapi 
Intended so to appear on the surface, may find a deep« 
interpretation by the light of another very cynical pbiloa 
pher : " Do you think those who make senseless and n 
tionless statues are more to be wondered at tlinn those whpS 
make active and intelligent living animals? No, by Ji^ I 
piter ; since these are made, not by chance, but by intel- 
lect." ' Other poets followed the " customary fashion " and 
men's opinions : he followed the order of divine provi- 
dence, the truth of nature, that true art which is alw«yi 
capable of advancing, and his own opinions ; — 

1 Xto. J/m. Saa-Mi,, Lib. I. c. 4. 
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Here, too, is his opinion of the n 



This merchant may remind us of the merchant Jew in 
the Sew Atlantis, with this difference, that, here, it is the 
man whose god b traffic, but there, it is •' the good Jew." 

The piay continues thus ; — 



Jpem. Mol wcrlh mv Cliiakiog." — Act I. 8c. 1. 

Timnn has not yet emerged from those mines aud caves, 
where gold and jewels are the chief treasure. Apemaotiis 
would seem to have reached the uppermost elevations of 
nature and those " tops of mountains," where the serenity 
of his contemplations was not to be disturbed by any con- 
iideration of such low things. And here, again, we have 
this philosopher's judgment on ostentatious piety and 

" Apem. ImtnorUl god*, I crave do p«lf: 
I pr»y for do inui bul inyMlf." 

To same, this might appear to be in the highest degree 
impious, as Timon thought another saying of the churlish 
philosopher to be " a lascivious apprehension " ; to which 
Apemautus replies : — 

" So Ihou Bppnhcad'il it. Take it for thy labour." 

Or, by possibility, It might put them in mind of another 
more modern philosopher, likewise suspected of being 
somewhat cynical, who seems to have apprehended many 
things differently from the common way ; for, being of the 
■ame opinion, doubtless, that this author was, when he made 
die Duke in the disguise of " power divine " say, " there is 
10 great a fever on goodness, that the dissoludon of it must 
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J 



cure it," so he says : " There is no odor bo bad as 
which arises from goodness tainted. t.lf I knew for a 
tainty that a niaii was coming to my house with the cnn- , 
scions design of doing rae good. 1 should run for my life." 'J 
So Apemantus seems to have thought a man had enough 
to do to pi'ay for himself; and perhaps, also, he had that 
reveience for himself, which is, •' next religion, the chiefcst 
bridle of all vices," and such chastity as was never seen 
anywhere else than in the island of Bensnlem. 

All this is made subservient to the introduction of the 
main snbject of the play, the character of Lord TimoD and 
the changes of fortune, which the poet is made to an- 
nounce as the suly'ect of that very work which he had 
conie to dedicate to the great lord ; as if the author himself 
woiUd speak in character. And we may say of this piece 
as the poet said to the picture, — 

— " (0 Um dumbness of [he g»tnn, 
Ods miglit inierpret." 

It is announced thus : — 

"Fact. 1 have in tliU rough work abap'd oat a j 
WhoiD thii beneath world dolh embrtos uid hu{ 

Painl, How ahsll I undentiuid foa ? 

Pott. I 'U DDbolt It) JOB. 

You Me how all cODdilJoiu, bow all mind* 
(As well of glib and slipperj' ereatimi, ■« 
Of grave and auelen qnalit;) tender down 
Their aeiviccs to Lord Timan : hia large IbTtune, 
Upon hift good and gracioua aaliire hanging, 
SalidueB and propeniei to his lova and UndaiKM 



AIIh 






To Apeman 


ua, that ftw ih 


ng. 


!<»» better 


Than lo abhor hinutelf: en 


nh 




The knee be 






nuinpooCT 


Moot rich in 


Timon'a nod.' 


— 


et I. St. 1. 



i to be some " steep and rough " work in 

1 ThoroBQ-a WaOei. 60. 
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woods among " thorns and briers," not levelled particularly j 
but a survey is to be taken of " all conditions " ; and even 
Apeniontus is constrained to drop the knee before the 
great lord, as did the other philosopher, who said : ■' I come 
with my pitcher to Jacob's well as others do." 
The poet continues : — 

" Sir, I lute upoa a high ind plauinC bill, 
Feign'd Fortune lo be Ihron'dt the b<ue o' tbe monnt 
Is ronli'd with all deMita, oil kinds of naturaa, — 

[that is to say, all " characters of natures and dispositions," 
hitherto too much omitted in Morality and Folicy,J — 

Thai iBbour on the btuoai of Uiii gphere 
To piopaj^ale tbeir ttites: amongil them all, 
Wbo» eyas are on lliis Bovsreign laily fii'd, 
Odd do I porsonato of Lord Timon's ftraniFj 
Whom Furtune with ber ivory band nafts to bsr; 
Wbme preBDUi grace to prcunt slaves aud servaiila 
Tniulatee bis rivals. 
Pa»a. 'T is roaceiv'd to icope. 

With one man beckon'd from tbe rest belovt, 
Bowing bis boad against the ifF^iy movnl 
Tbclimi hit liuppiiittt, would b« well exprcas'd 
In our conditiou 

Poet. When Fortune, in ber shin and change of mood, 
Sponu down her late belov'd, ail bia dependants, 
Which lalmur'd after him to Ihi mimaOtin; icp. 
Even on their knee* and hands. let bini slip down, 
Kot one accompanying lijs declining foot. 

Pmnt. 'T is common : 

A tbousand moral paintings I can show 
That shall demoiutrate tbese quick blows of rortune. 
More pregnantl}' than words." 

Surely, this " high and pleasant hill," this " steepy 
mount," ranked with all deserts and all kinds of natiu-es at 
the base, and " this mountain's top," which all that labor on 
the bosom of this sphere seek to climb in se.irch of happi- 
ness, can be no other than that sante hill of the Muses, 
tnd those " tops of mountains," which the traveller, on " the 
^ bleep and rougli," or " the even and level," road of active 
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" cGmb b^ Kgnl«r saccaaioa, with pcnevc 
! pAtKBce,' and bj tbe " several t 
of aanni, m if k hwl btcm a Scala Coeli." before be si 
mdi a HnneiUtioii on Ifaebeigbt ttt tluiig»; and tbece 
' jftAa at ooMtenphtion,'' ^and tfaoa vtdbly befiire tbe 
eyea in a kind of represeDtalire speskh^ pictore. exbibtt- 
ing ** tbe whole process of the mind aod the raatinDoiis 
fraiDe and order of discorerj' " in the given subject, majr 
be taken as an example of the new mediod, which those 
" types and models " were to illustrate ; and this is that use 
of poetry that ~tendeth to demonstrate and illustrate that 
which is taught or delivered," as by " a thousand moral 
pun tings." 

Timon was not one of those who had reached the moun- 
tain's top. but only "a more di&cngaged and arduous 
station " towards the foot, and was still bowing Ait head 
affainti the iteepy mounf. But tbe poet himself had at- 
tained that uppermost elevation, and was able to look down 
upon him from that high cliff and platform, which b more 
amply sketched in the Essay of Truth, thus: — 

"The poet that beautified the sect that was otherwise 
inferior to tlie rest, saith yet excellently well : ' & it a plea- 
ture to tiand upon the thort, and to *ee thipt totted upim th* 
tea ; a pleature to aland in the ictndow of a cattle, and to let 
a bollU and the advenlureji thereof below: b«t no pleature it 
eomparable to the ttanding upon the vantage ground of Truth, 
(a hill not to be commanded, and where the air b always 
clear and serene.) and to tee the errori and icanderingt. and 
mitts, and lempetli, in the vale beloui ' ; so always that ihis 
prospect be with pity, and not with swelling or pride." And 
lo that it be done by a Solomon of the New Atlands, who 
wears *'an aspect as if he pitied men." 

The scene next shifts upon the marriage of the old A 
Athenian's daughter, a fair maid, bred " in (]iialities of tfaa I 
best" ; and I^rd Timon, like the Tirsan. takes due ran J 
tliat it shall be a chaste marriage, with due cousent of \ 
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parents, and ample provision is made for Luciliua " to build 
his fortune" and niake him ''an equal husbund"; all which 
has a certain close resemblance to the manner of proceed- 
ing in the island of Bensalem, where, also, there were 
many, '' not of the meanest quality." 

Nest comes the feast, which is such a feasl as couid be 
pven by the Lord Timon in the commonwealth of Athens, 
rather than exactly a " feast of the family " of the Tirsan ; 
but in many tnuts, they exhibit a near relationship of the 
one to the other, ffumanitg is a leading topic in both ; — 

"SZoni Thou art goinK lo Lord TimoD'a fe»Bt. 

Apem. Ay; to sec mestflll kiuivu, and vine hut fboli 

I Lard. He's oppogito to humanity. Come, shall tro id. 
And Uite Lord Timon'B bounty? be outgoes 
Tbe Tsry bean of hindBCM. 

S Lord. He poun it out; Plulun, the god of gold, 
I> bat hii slewird 

1 Lord. The noblest mind bo cairieB, 

Thai BTer govem'd roan." — Act I. Sc. 1, 

Timon addresses his company of friends in a strun and 
temper worthy of that "divine instrument," the "governor" 
of the society and brotherhood of Solomon's House, Ape- 
inantus (one chosen from amongst the rest " to live in the 
house with him," like " the Son of the Vine " in the New 
Atlantis.) having a table by himself at one side " against 
the wall," thus ; — 

" 0. no doubt, my gowl Iricnda, but the gode themeelvea hate provided 
that I ihall have much help From rou: how had you been my fntnilt el^»? 
why haTE you that charitable title from tlionwuids, did not you chieHy 

belong to my heart? 0, you gmls, think I, irhBt need ws baTs 

any Menda, if we should ne'er hare need of 'em? they wvre the most nred- 
leai enatnres liviag. should we ne'er have use for'emt and would moM 
teaemble sweet iaetrumeuta hung up m ca»f, that keep their sounds to 

Ihemwlres. Wearo bom lodoheneHts; and what belterorpropenr 

tan we call nor own Chan the ricbee of our friends? O, what a pred-.iu 
tomfort 'tit, to have so many tike brothen, eointnanding rne anolher'a 
Vtunes!" — j1«/. Sc. 2 

^M Here we may note a slight resemblance to the language ^^^H 

^H of the New Atlantis ; for in Solomon's House there were ^^^H 
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to be ^ divers instruments of music, sweeter than any yoa 
have ^ and '^ bells and rings that are dainty and sweet.** 

The feast being over, Cupid enters with ** a masque of 
ladies," and the entertunment ends with muac and danc- 
ing, much after the manner of the Tlrsan's feast. And 
the whole is closed, in like manner, with a gift of jewels, 
thus: — 

** Tim. The little ctaket bring me hither. 

Flao. Tee, mj lord. [Aside.] More jewels yet I 

Tm, 0, mj friends! 

I hare one word to saj to jon. Look joo, my good loid, 

I most entreat yon, honour me so much, 

As to advance this jewel ; accept it and wear it, 

Kind my lord." 



^Apem, NOf I Ml nothing; for if I shonld be bribed, too, there would be 

none left to rail upon thee, and then thou would'st sin the faster. 

What needs these feasts, pomps, and vain glories? 

Tim. Nay, an you begin to rail on society once, I am sworn not to give 

regard to you 

Apem. So ; — thou wilt not hear me now ; — thou shalt not then. I '11 
lock thy Heaven from thee. 

O, that men's ears should be 

To counsel deaf, but not to flattery l^' — Act J. 8c. 2. 

The Tirsan's feast was a feast of " consultation ** and 
counsel ; Timon's, a feast of flattery ; in which Apemantus, 
however, had " the liberty of a friend," according to what 
is said in the Essay of Friendship : " So, as there is much 
difference between the counsel that a friend giveth, and 
that a man giveth himself, as there is betw;een the counsel 
of a friend and a flatterer ; for there is no such flatterer as 
a man's self, and there is no such remedy against flattery 
of a man's self as the liberty of a friend." 

There are some further traces of the New Atlantis in 
the third act, and particularly in Timon's second feast 
Without dwelling upon the faithful steward, Flavins, the 
* one honest man," who, like Bacon's own faithful steward 
and secretary, Meautys, never deserted him, let us stop only 
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to observe, that in the second scene Lucius enters witU 
" three strangeTs." In the New Atlantis, much is said or 
the mode of entertaining strangers in that island and of the 
" Stranger's House," in which all the sick were treated with 
such " rare humanity " and success, that they thought them- 
Belves " cast into some divine pool of healing." The same 
subject recurs, at the end of the Rrst scene, with a some- 
what different application, the opposite view of humaoity 
being exhibited in the play, thus : — 

"Flam. O, IDI7 diseases ooJj work upon 't! 
And when he u sick lo dealli, let not that part of nature. 
Which nij lord pnid for, bf of any power 
Tft expel sicknesa, bat prolong his hour! ■■ — jim ///. Sc a. 

And when the strangers offered to pay for the many 
&vours which had left them "confused with joy and kind- 
ness," the answer was : " Wbat, twice paid ! " for they called 
him " that taketh rewards twice-paid." So Apemantus con- 
sidered Timon's bounty to bis friends as mere bribery ; but 
he would not himself be " brib'd too." Furthermore, one 
of these "three strangers" would almost seem to have 
been acquainted with the father Tirsan, when he speaks 
thus: — 

" 1 Btr. Why lbi» 

la the world's >ou1; and juel of the aami pieco 

Ib every Batterer's tpirit. Wbo cui call him 

Hia friend, that dtpe in the same disb? Tor in 

tij knowing, Timon hu been thia lotd'a father. 

And kept his credit with his pnrae, 

Supported bli eattle ; nay, Timan'a money 

Hu paid hie men their wa)^: be ne'er drinka 



BotTim 



's BilTe 



" having oftentinies drank whole cups 
3 Blr, Reli^on groaaB at it. 



For policy aita above consciuace." — A-~t til. 8c. i. 

The llrsan's feast wan in some sort a public one, and 
) made at the cost of the state ; and it was attended by 
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the governor. The same idea recurs in TimDn's we1< 
to his friends at the feast of covered dishes : — 



lh« g 






These were not the " wise men of the Society of Solomon's 
House," but Timon's curse upon them savors strongly of 
the " Stranger's House." and of tlie healing of the sick 
tlierein, though in quite the opposite manner, thus : 

" rim. This iB Timon's lu(; 

Who. Btuek and spingled you wilh flalleriea, 
Wubu it off, and gjjriuklea in your (tcet 

[ "nrawing mltr in linrjhem. 
Tour reeking Tillainj. Lirt iDstb'd, Mid long, 
Most smiling, smooUi, d«t«9ied pvonUs. 
Conrteoiu dutroyers, ftSkbls valrM, meek beui; 
You fools of fortune. Uvncber-fHendi, lime'a fliea. 
Cap and knee alairea, vapou», and minnle-jacka I 



[" Again tharefofe I i 
Icrera and courtezans; - 
l«*de Ludan.J 






willd. 



Of mui and beast the inSoite milady 

Crust you quite o'ert — wh■^ dost thou go? 

Soft, take thy physic first — thou too, — and thou — 

[ Thraa the diiia at A 

Henceforth, be no feast, 

Wlieniat a villain 'a not a nelcome gaeaL 
Burn,hauMl sink, Athens ! henoerorth hated b* 
Of Timon, nan and aS kiatOHitg." 



J 

>f 

I 

\ 



[" For I will hate all gods and men it once," Timon iay*, u 
And at the close of the scene, the lord, who had advanced 
the jewel to his " turban or hat" (as it appears) as in die 
New Atlantis, speaks thus : — 

" 3 Lord. He )^Te me a jewel the other day, and now he tuu beat it out 
of my hat: — Did you see my jewel? " —Aa III. Sc. 8. 

Here, let it be noted, also, that, in the Advancement, 
Bacon speaks of " the gross and palpable flattery, wbereunto 
many not unlearned have abased and abused their wits and 
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* and of " those trencher-philosopherB, which in the 
later age of the Roman State were usually !□ the houses 
of great persons, being little better than solemn parasites ; 
f wlvch kind Luciau maketh a merry description " ; and 
this is certainly decisive evidence that Bacon as well as the 
author of the play had studied Lucian. 

In Timon we have the man, who, having traversed the 
woodlands of nature, and emerged into the more disengaged 
but more arduous paths of contemplation, pursues that 
branch of the double road of active life, which is at first 
" even and level," but conducts to " places precipitous and 
impassable." In Apeuiantus, on the other hand, is repre- 
sented the man, who rather chooses the way which is " steep 
and rough at the entrance," but with certain " fined princi- 
ples " and " indefatigable patience," enduring to suspend his 
judgment, will mount gradually, and " climb by regular 
succession " the height of things in the commonwealth of 
Athens. Hmon, having met with a precipitous fall, takes 
back to the region of thorns and briers, " without the walla 
of Athens," breaking forth in a terrible outburst of wrath 
upon the " confusions " of society, thus : — 



KeligioD to 



"Fifty snd feu-, 
le goda, peace, justice, truth, 
!, night reit, ktid neighhoHiood, 
ninnerB, myderiej, tr»de», 
irvuicei, cub-tomti, and Ini, 



ijid let coofMion Hit]" — Ad IK Sci. 

Condition is a favorite idea and word with this writer. 
" Is there any such happiness," says Bacon, " as for a man's 
mind to be raised above the confusion of things, where he 
may have a prospect of the order of nature and the errors 
of men ''' and again, " as nothing doth derogate from the 
dignity of a sttte more than confusion of degrees." And 
says again, " Would'st thou have thyself fell in the 
Gonfiision of men?" He concludes his diatribe on society 
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with this desperate reaolvtMO : " Timoa win to the wood« 
But, in Ludan, " he otHj kaves the dty 
works for hire on a farm, brooding darklj over his evils.* 
Hie third £cene opens in " the woods." Timon is in close 
commimioa with phj^cal nature. Among thorns and briers, 
the path is far from bdng even and level, or strai^t and 
smooth : — 



lsl"^| 



" By reason of the wajs of nature being partly 5tnu{ 
and partly oblique." says the Dt Auymenttt ; and the 
OS to have been borrowed from Sophocles 



Wx^w. — Aarigan, 13M-8. 

He digs for roots and finds gold. While cutting up roots, 
he throws up treasure with hb spade, "digging, I think, 
where it had heea buried," says Lucian. He prefers roots, 
but will take " some gold " for his purposes : — 



I 



*• JS». 



'■E«th,y» 



" And let Mi»imtkrt>pot be the most agreeable name," saja 
Timon in Lucian. 

The first to present himself is '' Captaiu Alcibiades 

his women." There was no war in Bensalem ; but mentjon; 

is made of a holy hennit to whom " the spirit of fornication " 

■ppeared as " a little foul ugly ^thiop " ; bat " the spirit 

3f chastity" is described " in the likeness of a fair beautifiil 

rherubin," Timon addresses Alcibiades, thus : — 

" PoUim tb? drum ; 

With Dian'i blood paint tbe gnmnd. gviw, pile*: 

Beligiotts canoiM, civil lam ire cniel ; 

Then wIuU should war be ? This rell whon of (bine 

Bktfa in her oiDre dulnicllao thu thy sirord. 

For all h>r oherublD took." — Jd / r. 8l^ 3. 

In the New Atlantis, " the scroll was signed with a ai 
af cherubin's wings." 



itJoni^^H 
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While yet digging tlie earth in the woods of nature, his 
pride unsubdued, he is made to utter forth that fiue view 
af &ll-produciDg Nature, which might certainly have been 
inspired by the Second Philosophy : — 

" Common maiher, Ihoa, 
Whose womb onineaaiirBble, atici inliaiw brwut, 
Teems, and leedsaJI; wbose BelAeftme mellle, 
Wheniof tbf prond cbiid. ■irogaDI mao, is pulT'd, 
Engenden the bluk load and Bdder blue, 
The gilded newt and eyeloaa venom'd worm, 
With bU th' abbor'd births below crisp heaven 
Whereon Hyperion's quickening Are doth ahiae, 
Yield bim, who ell the bumaii >ons dotb hale, 
From forth thy plenteouB bosom, ana poor rootl 
Enseal- thj fertile and conceptioiu womb; 
Lei it no mote bring out iDgraleful man ! 
Go great with tigere, dmgona, wolven, and beani 
Teem with new monalera, whom thy apwrud fiue 
Hath to the marbled manaion all above 
Never prewnled ! — O. a rool. — dear thanks 1 
Dry Dp thy marrow? viuee, aod ploiigh-tom leoa; 
Whereof iagraleful man, with liquorish draughta, 

That from ic all conaideratioa slips." — jld /F, 5c. 3. 

Next appears Apemantus, who complains, that 

Tbon doit all 
But he tells him, 



" Men report, 
Tbon doit aSect my mannera, and dost nee li 



"This is in thee a Datura but infected; 
A poor nnmanly melancholy, sprung 
From change of fortune. Why this spade? thia place? 
[" What a change '. . • ■ bearing thus this heavy spade," says Lnclw.] 
Shame not these woods, 
Bj patting on the cunning of a carper, 

Tbat thou tnm rascal : hod'st thon wealth again, 
Rascals should have 'I. Do not aasmne my tikeoen." 

Apemantus teaches him that he ia " a madman " to ex- 
sect relief for his miseries in these " woods,'' which 
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For 110 help is to be bad diere : — 



I 



But the lesson, which this phQosopher, who had cottw W 
understaod things as they are id themselves, and took them 
fur just what they were, no more, no less, himself havii^ 
reached the serene and delightful station on the height of 
things, whence he could look down, " with pity, and not 
with swelling or pride," had to give this proud misanthrope, 
that never knew " the middle of humanity," but only " the 
extremity of both ends," and that therefore, in his death, 
*■ all living meu did hate," was this : — 



" Jfttn. Willing nuHTj 

OotllTBS incsrtidn panp, ii crown'd bcrori: 
The one !■ fllllng nWX, neyer complete, 

Th* otber, at high •riili: best eUle, L-oaleatlew, 

Hath a diMraded and most imli^bed being, 

WoTM than tha worst, contenU 

Thoa (ihoiJd'«t Je«ii« lo die, Ijeing miserable," — Act IV. Sc, I 

Titnon is furnished from " the woodlands " of nature witb 
a cerbun rude imagery corresponding to the crude percep- 
tion which he had come to have of that necessary " differ- 
ence of degrees," which is discoverable everywhere, and he 
lunnches into a discourse on the comparative evils of con< 
flicting qualities in natures, as of the lion, the fox, the ass, 
the wolf, tho leopard, and the rest, concluding that, " all i 
thy snfo^ were remotion i and thy defence, absence " : — ■ 

" Aptm. ir Ihau onutd'sl 
havi fall upon It beie: tbc « 

It was not so, in " the fe^ed commonwealth " of the 
Island of Ucnsalem, of which the governor was a man 
" tonicly of person, and had an aspect as if he pitied men," 
Wid in which, reverence and obedience were given to "tho 
ordrr of nature." Of such a man as Apemantus, or tlw 
Goveniiir of Solomon's House, this "nmon had never 
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just conception, aad they ended as such men are apt to do, 
ID all cases, by calling each other hard names : — 

"Jpea. Beut! 

Km. SUve! 

Jpm. Toadl 

Tim, Ro^ofl, Tn^e, rognal" 

" Sick of this false world," Timon would love naught 

" Bui eTen the mere uecessitiu apon 't," 

He retires to his " cave," taking with him his gold, the 

" Tiajblfl godf 
Tbat lolder'st rloM impOHibiUliea 
And mik'sl them kiee," 
finding in his natural philosophy of the mere necessities of 
nature, that the sun, the moon, the sea, the earth, 

" eftcb thing '» a Ihief ; — 
and be advises all thieves, thus : — 

" Stesl Dot leH, Tor this 
Igive jod; md gold confound jou howsoe'er! " — Act IV. 8c. 8. 

This cave scene, like the rest, shows some traces of the 
Solomon's House of the New Atlantis ; for there were to 
be therein certain " large and deep mines and caves, digged 
under great hills and mountains," which were to be called 
" the lower region," and were to be used for " the imitatioii 
of natural mines and the producing of new and artificial 
metals." In some of them, " hermits," that chose to live 
there, were to be well accommodated with all things neces- 
sary, and indeed live very long." But in the play, the 
poets and painters, who had turned " alchemysts," to make 
gold, were summarily driven out of the presence even of 

For a commonwealth of Athens become a forest of beasts, 
Timon had no remedy to propose, but dire and utter destruc- 
tion ; and, indeed, the poet himself would seem to have hod 
no other than " Alcibiades and the Forces " : — 



^L 



Tim. 



; to ma «giUn j b 
Tinwn hath made ha BTsrUstiDK m 



[0 Athens, 
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Cpon th« beached vsrgi of tbeull flood ; 

Wbo, one* ■ da; with hij emboe'il fmlh, 

The tttrbnloit nrga iball ruTfit Ihiiher come, 

And let mj grauMlone be yunr orncle." — Aet V.Bct. 

Thb poet nas able to make good interpretation and 
of the ancient fable of Timon, Alitatiliin^i, (aldag care 
follow the story of Lucian, in having him 

"Entomb'd B[»B (he VEi; hero o* lbe>ea":' 

that metaphysical and mysterious line, which serves as weH 
to bound the horizon of time out of the great ocean of 
eternity, as to mark the limit of the ascent of " the steepy 
mount" toward the angelical supernatural heights of things 
in the everlasting mansions beyond. And Alcibiades, at 
the head of repentant Athens, should be able to see thus 
much of thee, O Timon : — 

"yet rich conedt j 

Taught thee to make vait Neptaina we«p for tyt J 

On Ihj [oh grave on faults foTsiren. DMd I 

1: noble Timon: of wbose meinary H 

Hereaftec more." — Ad F. Sc. b. I 

Again, Bacon, when his fall came, induced by the per- 
suasion of Buckingham and the King, if not commanded by 
some more forcible appeal, or, perhaps, foreseeing that his 
only hope was in the King, made a general confes^on and 
submission to the House of Lords, with the expectation 
that they would weigh his fault in a liberal spirit, and pass 
it over with some slight censure only, — that they would- 
be content to deprive him of the seals, and, sparinj 
further sentence," would recommend him to " his ra 
grace and pardon." Protesting he had not " the fountain 
of a corrupt heart, in a depraved habit of taking rewards 
to pervert justice," howsoever he might "be frail and par- 
take of the abases of the times." he nobly resolved not " to 
trick up an innoceney by cai illations," but to make a clear 
confession of the facts as they were, being willing that they 
should speak for themselves and himselC and so threw, 
himself upon the m^nanimity of the British Senate 
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In that subinissioii, be invoked the example of Quintus 
Maximus : " who being upon the point to be sentenced, by 
the intercession of some principal persons of the Senate, 
was spared " ; in which " the discipline of war was no less 
established by the questioning of Quintus Maximus, than 
by the punishment of Titus Manlius." But the Lords would 
not relent : a victim was demanded. In like manner, in 
this play, Alcibiades, a principal senator, becomes "an 
humble suitor "to the "virtues" of the Athenian Senate 
for the pardon of a friend of bis, who had 

■' Blepp'd inio Ihu law, nhich is put deplb 
To thou tlai without heed do pluage inlo '1. 
Ha is a man, tctting liiii itie aside. 
Of tomelyTlrtoM: 

Nor did be aoil toe fuct wilh cowonlics; 
(Ad faoDoar in him which buys out bis ftrnXt) 
But, with a noble fuiy, and fair spirit. 
Swing his npulation louoh'd to death, 
Ha did oppose his foe 

1 Sen. You cannot make gross sins look clear : 
Tq revenge is no valour, but lu bear. 

Aleili. My lords, then, under raioiir, pardon me, 
If I speak like a captain : — 

and after pleading the soldier's valor and noble spirit in 
extenuation of bis offence, he declares the felon, 

Loaden with irons, wiser (ban the judge, 
If wisdom be in sutTering. O, my lords' 
As jou are great, be pitiftilly good. 
.... In vain'i' bis nervice done 
At Lw^smon and Byzentiuin 
Were a sufficient briber for his lira. . . . 

S Sen. Be batb beeti known to commit outrages, 
And cherish fcctions. 'T is inferr'd lo us, 
His days are foul, and hia drink dangerous. 

1 Sen. He din. 

Aldb. Hard fate '. he might have died in war. 
Hy lards, il'not for any parts in bim, 
Though hit right ann might pun'haiK bis onir time. 
And be in debt to rone, yet, more to move you, 
T»ke my deserts lo his, and join 'em both: . . . 
If by tliis crime he owta the law bis lifii, 
Why, let the war receive 't in valiant gore ; 
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The law is itiict, and war li nothmg mon. . . . 

180%. Weareforlaw: hediea; mge itnomon, 
On height of our displeasure. . . . 

Aldk. Call me to yomr rememhrancea. 

S Sen. What! 

Aloib, I cannot think but your age has foigot me; 
It could not else be, I should prove so base, 
To sue, and be deni'd such common grace. 
M7 wounds ache at you. 

1 Sen. Do you dare our anger? 

'T is in but few words, but spacious in effect: 
We banish thee forever. 

Akib. Banish me ! 

Banish your dotage, banish usuiy, 
That makes the Senate ugly. 

1 Sen, If, after two days* shine Athens contain thee, 
Attendour weightier judgment . . . 

Aldb, Now the gods keep you old enough; that yon may Ihrt 
Only in bone, that none may look on you ! . . . 
...... Banishment! 

It comes not ill ; I hate not to be banished : 

It is a cause worthy my spleen and fiiiy, 

That 1 may strike at Athens." — .4rt ///. <Sc 6. 

There is nothing here, perhaps, that can be specially 
noted, nK)re than the allusion to " the discipline of war " as 
in Bacon's " Submission," which is certainly not a little 
remarkable, together with the general tenor of the ideas 
and sentiment, especially if they can be considered as hav- 
ing been imparted to this play, after his own fall and ban- 
ishment from London. At any rate, it may be truly said 
of himself, that his own banishment came not ill ; for be- 
sides that he had struck, it is true that he continued to 
strike, at Athens, in a way scarcely to be dreamed of in 
Athens itself for a long time to come ; nor felt otherwise 
than as the blows travelled along down and transverberated 
the ages as they rolled up, with scarcely diminishing force 
of vibration, and so to continue until they shall be lost, 
if ever, in the deeper concussions of still more powerful 
strokes ; and every vibration still sweeps some part of the 
old Athens into oblivion and mere fossil bone. 



